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LOVE NOW. 
BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 


Tue sanctity that is about the dead, 
To make us love them more than late, when 
here— 
Is not it well to find the living dear, 
With sanctity like thie, ere they have fled? 


The tender thoughts we nurture for a loss 
Of mother, friend, or child--Oh! it were wise 
To spend this glory on the earnest eyes, 

The lonyivg heart, that feel life’s present cross. 


Give also mercy to the living here, 
Whose keen-strung souls will quiver at your 
touch ; 
The utmost reverence is not too much 
For eyes that weep althuugh the lips may sneer. 
New York City. 
—_ 


THE PRAYER OF CYDIPPE. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 





Now, when Cydippe’s sons, to the neap of the 
chariot bending, 
Their mother, the priestess of Hera, elate to 
the temple bad drawn, 
She sought for them blessing supreme, and the 
goddess, her countenance Jending, 
Sent sleep upon sleep in the night-time; nor 
woke they when wakened the dawn. 


Darest thou, friend, for thy fellow —darest thou, 
passionate lover, 
Entreat for the throned of thy heart the per- 
fectest boon from above? 
Remember the priestess of Hera; speed prayer 
thy praycr to recover, 
Lest, being auswered, thou losest the light of 
the eyes of thy love! 
Geneva, O, 


_ 
> 


“LES NEIGES D’AUTAN.” 


BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD, 








*Twas Villon wrote it long ago: 
‘*Where are the fair of yesterday?” 
* Gone,” quoth his ballad, “like tho snow 
Which fell and faded fast away.” 


But where is now that vanished sight— 
TLe dead frost-flowers of no perfume? 
Behold the branches clothed iu white, 
And last year’s snow is this year’s bloom! 


Envoi. 
Dead singer! song hath never ceased 
Because thy voice perchance was still ! 
Fair lady! beauty hath increased 
By life which followeth death and chill. 
BLOOMEIELD, N. J. 


——_ 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND 
AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


BY THE HON. J. L. M. CURRY, LL.D. 
UnsiTeD Srares MINISTER TO SPAIN, 











(We take pleasure in publishing the fol- 
lowing letter addressed to one of our staff. 
—Eb. 1np.] 

Baie interested in the proposed Inter- 
national Celebration of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America, I shall take pleasure in com- 
municating, according to your request, 
Whatever of importance may occur in 
Spain in connection with it. So far as I 
know, Tue InpEreNpENT was the first 
of American journals to seek to create 
& public opinion in favor of what is now 
maturing into purposes and acts. As yet 
nothing very definite or tangible has been 
done by the Spanish Government. The 
enlightened Minister of State, Sefior Moret, 
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is much interested in the project, and pro- 
poses to publish, during next month, a 
decree or order, establishing festivals com- 
memorative of the principal events in the 
life of Columbus in the villages and towns 
which he visited. A commission of most 
distinguished men will be appointed to 
arrange what is necessary. When the 
order is issued, a copy will be sent to you. 

The Duke de Veragua (the representative 
and inheritor of the title which was in 
1537 conferred on Cristobal Colon) whom 
you saw when you were in Madrid, recently 
wrote me a letter, from which I translate a 
paragraph. 

‘*Spain will take the proper initiative 
and ask the co-operation of all the civilized 
nations of both continents, as they all have 
the right and duty to join in so noble an 
enterprise. America, without doubt, will 
take the pre-eminent place that is due to 
her, and will not belie the enthusiasm for 
the idea of which she has given repeated 
evidences. During the next parliamentary 
intermission I have no doubt that the oppor 
tune Royal Decree will indicate the manner 
of celebrating the great festival, leaving the 
execution of certain details to be determined 
by the agreement of the nations who will 
accept the invitation of Spain.” 

The celebration of the discovery of 
America and of the formation of our Gen_ 
eral Government should awaken fresh in- 
terest in the principles of the Republic ana 
increased veneration for the men who de- 
clared and made good our Independence 
and framed our Constitution. The Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, who, more completely 
than any other man, embcdies the patriotism 
and the feelings of our Kevolution, for 
many years interchanged letters with the 
Hon. Hugh Blair Grigsby on every Fourth 
ofJuly. When Mr. G. died, the honor of 
the correspondence was transferred to an- 
other Virginian, that Massachusetts and 
Virginia might not forget to hold in fresh 
remembrance the time when these two 
states were laboring in fraternal concord, 
with common hopes and sacrifices, for in- 
dependence and liberty. In this country, 
where féte-days are rather the rule and 
work-days the exception, one cannot but 
regret that the celebration of our great day 
should have fallen into disuee. Prior to 
1860, the Fourth was observ<d in the South 
asa day of patriotic rejoicing. The people 
assembled, barbecues were prepared by 
voluntary contributions, the Declaration 
was read und patriotic orations were de- 
livered, and the young were taught to value 
the labors and cherish the memory of the 
men of 76. The Warsuspended the celebra- 
tions, and for a while, when the irritation 
of defeat was fresh, it was not uncommon 
to hear regrets that the separation from 
Great Britain had taken place. Now those 
sad repinings are hushed; for the Jove of 
the Union has become strong again. When 
I was a student at Harvard, the city of Bos- 
ton regularly ceiebrated the Fourth and 
had addresses from distinguished citizens. 
It is to be hoped that the custom is atill 
honored in its observance. 

With such an influx of foreign popula- 
tion there are many persons in the United 
States who have no traditions, nor family 
associations, binding them to the men and 
the days of 1776 and 1789. The. brightest 
recollections of another class of citizens are 
the fireside narratives of revolutionary an- 
cestors. In school and elsewhere citizens 
of foreign birth and their children should be 
early made familiar with the principles and 








virtues of our American forefathers. It 
would be instructive to learn the wide con- 
trast between the opinions and principles 
of those who established the Government 
and the Union and the opinions and princi- 
ples of some modern declaimers on liberty 
and human rights. That government is an 
enemy of freedom!is a modern importation. 
That property is a crime 1s a dogma with 
which the patriots of 76 were unacquainted. 
President Cleveland, in his message, ut- 
tered wise and weighty words about natur- 
alization and American citizenship. One 
of the evil fruits of extension of citizenship 
is thut the prejudices and rivalries and hates 
of other lands are incorporated into Ameri- 
can politics. Questions pertaining to for- 
eign governments and foreign peoples are 
made paramount to questions which affect 
our own national welfare and national ex- 
istence. 
MADRID, SPAIN, July 1886. 


AMERICAN SINGERS IN ITALY. 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 











As the additional tax imposed by our 
country on foreign art products, two or 
three years ago, affected unhappily Ameri- 
can artists in Europe, bothin their business 
and social relations, so, it seems, the suc- 
cessful inauguration of the American opera 
in New York, and the ‘‘ boom” given to 
English opera throughout the great Re- 
public, evidently are having an unfavor- 
able influence on the fortunes of American 
singers, especially beginners, inItaly. The 
Italians are not ungenerous people; but 
this barring out of Italian singers from the 
once fruitful fields of their labor, of course 
throws an unusual number of native artists 
on the home-market; and that at a time 
when there are almost as many closed 
theaters as suppressed convents; and, as 
opera-managers and subscribers naturally 
favor their own, it follows that some of the 
best American singers are silent much of 
the time, not being anxious to sing for 
little pay, orno pay. Most unfavorable to 
art and all who live by it, is the present 
great and universal business depression, 
caused by two cholera years in succession 
and apprehension of a third, and by a 
heavy burden of taxation, growing heavier 
with every increase of the army and navy— 
every new ironclad and Krupp gun—mag- 
nificent, monstrous playthings, in which 
the king’s soul delights. 

The great army of the unemployed in 
Italy are not artisans but artists. They 
‘most do congregate” in Milan, strug- 
gling, clamoring, intriguing for chances to 
toilon whet we would call ‘starvation 
wages.” These poor workingmen and 
wemen never strike and stop off work. 
The manager is more apt to do that. 1 
have heard artists of good reputation, wish 
each other at parting, wna buona scrit- 
twra,” (a good contract) as one of the 
choicest and rarest of Heaven’s blessings. 
The truth is it has never been easy for the 
best of our singers to make a career in 
Italy. Now, as I have explained, it is 
doubly difficult. These things are so little 
understood at home; the difficulties in the 
way of foreign artists here—so little ap- 
preciated. Inthe first place, money-mak- 
ing to apy extent, is out of the question. 
Opportunities for practice, for acquiring 
reputation, are still to be found here and 
there, but must usually be got at and im- 
proved through much tribulation, constant 
effort, frequent discouragements and some 








actual hardships. People at home, to 
whom the word Italy suggests always the 
bluest of blue skies, cloudless sunshine, 
balmy airs, orange groves, purple vine- 
yards, roses on moonlit terreces and pal 
aces everywhere, would be shocked could 
they know the half of what delicately 
reared American girls have to endure in 
their hard Italian apprenticeship. 

In some of the primitive provincial 
towns during a severe winter season like 
the last they suffer from the damp, cold 
and dreariness of wretched, dirty, fire- 
less little inns; the unspeakable nastiness 
and vile odors of the streets, and often 
of the theater itself. Yet sometimes 
physical disillusions and discomforts are 
the least disagreeable and disheartening 
things that they have to contend with. If 
it be not truethat in Italy “‘only man is 
vile,” he manages to hold the first place in 
the fallen creation. Yet, though we hear 
much of the woful demoralization of the 
Italian operatic world (as though that 
could be said to be demoralized which 
never was really moral), I do not believe it 
is worse than the Italian fashionable world; 
indeed, artists being less idle, are really 
less dissolute than the fast young men and 
women of high society. They have less 
duplicity, perhaps less decency, cer- 
tainly less regard for appearances; but they 
are not a bad-hearted set of people. On the 
contrary, they are kindly and sympathetic, 
and among themselves they are generous, 
when they have anythiog to be generous 
with; and it is not hard for a stranger, 
though an interloper, to gain their good 
will, if good-willing, and their respect, if 
self-respecting. Not often from her fel- 
low-workers need a fair foreigner fear 
harm or annoyance, but from her employ- 
ers and patrons—venal managers and un- 
principled subscribers... There are some 
good honest impressari in the profes- 
sion, but they are men of means and good 
breeding; the poorer classes are usually 
tricky and pitiless adveuturers, with whom 
truth is a myth and honor a jest. 

After much inquiry and observation, I 
have come to the sad conclusion that any 
young woman, native or foreign, who sets 
out on a dramatic career in this part of 
Europe, bruvely bent on retaining the sim- 
ple virtues and modest graces of a blameless 
private life, is handicapped in the desper- 
ate race. Such qualities do not draw. At 
the best, they can but be dragged along by 
transcendent artistic ability. A good girl 
who continues to be « good girl, on a con- 
tinental stage, hasa hard fight of it. To 
hold her own, herown best self—to be able 
to resist insidious temptation and cruel 
discouragement, she must have rare 
strength of purpose and womanly dignity, 
good sense, and at least some degree of 
religious principle and faith; and, after all, 
to preserve herself from calumny, she must 
not only be ‘‘ wise as a serpent and harm. 
less as a dove,” but must have the counte- 
nance of good people and the constant pro- 
tection of a faithful father or mother. 

There are those who, thus panoplied and 
guarded, have kept themselves ‘‘ unspotted 
from the world” of evil-doers and evil re- 
port; and in that goodly company I am 
proud to rank a number of American prime- 
donne, to whom even Italian men of the 
world, skeptical and d/asé, accord the credit 
of being '‘ good girls, honest and discreet.” 
But in this article I have set out to tell the 
whole truth, be it pleasant or painful; and 
I feel compelled to state that since I hav 
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American singer, penniless, friendless, 
helpless, desperate, is in most danger. 
Some rich admirer, some titled profligate, 
who has marked her as his own, comes 
forward and sayssympathetically: ‘ Better 
give up this struggle, cara mia, or, if your 
heart is set on being a prima donna, allow 
me to help and protect you. I can get you 
engagements in good theaters, where you 
can do yourself justice. Under better con- 
ditions, you will succeed and make a great 
career.” This phrase, ‘‘a great career,” 
or ‘‘ una carriera splendida,” represents and 
embodies the temptation, the most power- 
ful, the most irresistible, which can assail 
the heart and head of a young opera singer. 
Before it the instincts of purity, the 
pride of womanhood, social prejudices, 
moral principles, religious teaching 
too often give way. In the hope of | the usual course and the usual risks; 
compassing a career of lyric celebrity, she | only let them be wary and not seem to 
enters upon one which is at best but splen- | be in a hurry; and, above all, let 
did dighonor and gilded shame. Yet some | them live quietly and dress simply, avoid- 
there are, I must confess, who enter on this | ing a fore-handed and free-handed appear- 
life without the excuse of poverty or dis- | ance, if they would not be angled for and 
appointment; who choose it, from vanity, | done for by impecunious operatic manag- 
impatience, and a passion for luxury and | ers, masters, and agents. It is an awful 
notoriety, making music itself minister to | thing in the profession to get the name of 
vice. The triumphs, more apparent than being ‘‘rich”—a name applied on very 
real, of certain singers, championed by | slight grounds, Even after a successful 
powerful *‘ protectors,” pushed and favored | début, the bad reputation of having a little 
by venal agents and managers—and whose | balance at her banker’s 1s a harm anda 


resided in Italy I have known more than 
one young American singer to disdain or 
desert.the narrow and stony upward way, 
and plunge into the broad, descending road 
—that gay, melancholy path, overhung 
with poisoned fruits and bordered with 
flowers of death. Out of the ranks of good 
women and earnest, self-sacrificing stu- 
dents, some drop, year by year, on this 
great field of artistic struggle, never to be 
heard of more—lost! or to be much heard 
of as triumphant stage-beauties and, per- 
haps, brilliant prime-donne; but lost all the 
same. They enter madly into the imme. 
morial struggle of their kind for rich and 
titled admirers, for wreaths, diamonds, car- 
riages, and ‘‘ goodly Babylonish garments,” 
but with all their self abandonment 
and reckless living, they can never attain 
to the careless gayety, the utter thought- 
lessness of their Italian rivals, mostly 
women of low extraction, and with no 
moral training or perception; but they 
must ever be tortured, more or less, by 
memories of happier and holier things—of 
a good mother’s counsel, of her prayers, of 
a father’s tender trust, of a fond brother's 
or pure sister’s pride, of the loving kind- 
ness and faith of old friends, outraged and 
betrayed. 

I1ow does this unhappy fall come about? 
Seldom froma natural proclivity toward 


curred for a déiutante, be she ever so pretty 
or well prepared. She may make a flasco 
from mere fright, as many do; for it isa 
terrible ordeal. This security, or premium, 
is not put into the contract; at least not 
into the one the singer shows; and if she 
finds herself obliged to speak of it, she is 
apt to make use of a pleasant euphemism, | of the bag. I hope none will turn andrend 
and call it a ‘‘ present.” The American | me. 

débutante usually finds it necessary, also, in MILAN, ITALY. 

her first opera, to propitiate the leader of _ 


the orchestra with ‘‘a present,” and eke BISHOP TAYLOR ON THE CONGO. 


the prompter, et al. Sometimes the prima : 
donna finds it advisable to ‘‘take out the AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM HIM. 


opera,” that is, pay the royalty on it, thus 
keeping the affair more in her own hands. 
But, except in the case of a few old works, 
this is too heavy an expense for the means 
of most young singers. They must take 


ful a voice, and ever so much dramatie 
talent: My dear girl, if you cannot bring 
with you to Italy that best part of the old 
home-life, your mother, then stay at home 
with her, and do your best under home mas- 
ters and with home opportunities. 

In this article I have let a lot of cats out 





A terrer from Bishop Taylor to the 
editor of THe INDEPENDENT, written at 
Banana, at the mouth of the Congo, June 
11th, 1886, gives the following interesting 
account of the Bishop’s plans of reaching 
and evangelizing the heart of the Dark 3 
Continent: ‘ 
I may remark in the premises, that the i! 
principle of self-support is simply the prin- 
ciple of equivalents in values that underlies : 
all the commerce of the world. In the aa 
spread of the Gospel it appears under two de 
forms. First, in the experience of a mis- 
sionary pionecr going among the pcople (3 
who are not prepared to appreciate the } 
Gospel or a Christian education as a value; 
and, therefore, to get afooting among them, 
he must build tents, or engage in other 






























































an adventurous immoral life, but from mis- 
takes, disappointments and discourage- 
ments, resulting from various causes. Let 
us suppose the young singer comes over 
here alone—a grievous mistake to begin 
with. She finds herself in a strange coun- 
try, of whore customs and language she is 
ignorant; she establishes herself in a 
strange pension, or in lodgings which may 
or may not be, respectable; and at first she 
goes about alone, from necessity of course, 
bearing herself with that careless inde- 
pendence which (I thank Heaven for it!) 
American customs and American men have 
rendered safe and honorable in our coun- 
try, but which here is looked upon sus- 
piciously and disapprovingly by society. 
By and by, driven by sheer lone- 
liness, she makes acquaintances—ltalians 
usually, for the sake of prac. 
tice ip their language, and because 
they are amiable, social people and ‘so 
gay!” Soon she becomes gay too, and be- 
fore she knows it is badly compromised. 
Nobody believes in her, and if her charac- 
ter is weak, half the mischief is thue done. 
Then, suppose she is poor, except in high 
hopes and a boundless ambition, inspired 
by that most delusive thing a local musical 
reputation; that she has perhaps been sent 
to Italy by a Musical Society, in her native 
town, backed by large expectations and a 
small subscription—an imperative obliga- 
tion which puts her very soul in bondage 
Bhe finds her sweet ‘‘ woodnotes wild” all 
most lost in this mighty aviary of the 
world’s singing birds, as are her poetic ideas 
©; Italian warmth and brightness when she 
first comes to Know a winter in Italy’s 
musical capital—with its days on days of 
rain and fog, and ils penetrating, piuching, 
marrow-searching coll! She finds Milan 
possessing, in fact, the most depressing and. 
trying climate of all Italy for singers, breed. 
ing and fostering almost all possible ail- 
ments of the respiratory and vocal organs. 
She falls ill, perhaps loses her voice, and 
spends her substance on doctors not honest 
enoagh to tell her that the only help is in 
& change of climate, or if, being exception- 
ably strong and hardy, she keeps her voice, 
she may make choice of an incompetent 
or dishonest master, who ruins it, or who, 
when the time for a début arrives (which is 
about the time that gentleman suspects 
that her funds are getting low) puts her 
into the hands ofa ‘‘ dirbante” (rascal) of a 
manager, who finishes the robbing proccss, 
by coolly fooling her with a worthless con- 
tract for an opera engagement which never 


‘opulent charms” of person are more 
spoken of than their artistic merits, are 
cruel discouragements to others struggling 
to succeed by fair means. But ‘‘the race 
is not to the swift” always, and the true 
artist, earnest and diligent, if she but keeps 
her heart courageous, her life pure, and 
her head high, will come out best at last. 

Awong those of our girls who are quietly 
‘fighting the battle out on that line” | 
venture to name Miss Margaret Jobnson, 
of Cincinnati; Miss Ella Russell, of Cleve- 
land; Miss Teresa Adams, of Boston; Miss 
Hattie Simms, of Beloit; and Miss Ada 
Arthurs, of Toronto. These, though 
charming singers and personally attrac- 
tive, are not abounding in diamonds, and 
not one among them keeps a carriage; yet 
I account them passing rich. 

lt may be asked howitis that some of 
our singers over here make bad failures, 
and get into disastrous business entangle- 
ments. Well; they often come here where 
opera is supposed to be indigenous and 
ubiquitous, simply to make a début and 
gain some operatic experience. Coming 
directly from some high-priced New York, 
London or Paris master, they believe them- 
selves to be quite ready, perfectly primed 
fo. Italian opera, of the grandest sort-—and 
often find themselves sadly mistaken. They 
apply to an agent, who hears them in some 
air, and usually advises a course of study 
under a Milanese maestro. If they follow 
this advice, the new master, if he be * in- 
different honest,” counsels them as to the 
time, place and conditions of a dé>ut. 

Many are impatient, and if they seem to 
have money, or own to the “ soft impeach- 
ment,” the agent will manage to obtain 
soon a scritiura fora trial appearance in 
some small theater and town. For this 
first engagement they must pay—usually 
the agent, always the impressario ; but if 
the singer be sensible and prudent, he or 
she will stoutly decline to advancea Ura 
before the opera is really put on the stage, 
or till, at least, the pruva generale, or last 
rehearsal,has been safely passed. The great 
fear of the débutante is being‘ protested,” 
set aside by the maestro of the orchestra or 
the manager, almost at the last mo- 
ment, which nay be from no fault 
or lacking of her’s,but simply because some 
rival singer has bought the ground from 
under her feet. In some cases, I am told, 
foreign singers, of some foreign reputa- 
tion, may, through exceptional influence, 
exceptional talent and exceptional beauty, 
gain a first engagement ia a first-class the- 


hindrance to the singer. 
lative operatic gentlemen who haunt the 
great Galleria, conferring among them- 
selves, say: ‘‘ She has made a good start; 
she will be wild to go on; she has money; 
she must pay.” 


to Milan, will be told that she must take 
the musical journals issued by the several 
agencies. 
and need not be assumed until after the 
artist has made an engagement. 
may be expedient to subscribe for sume 
of the most respectable. 
can neither help nor harm much, though 
black-mailing is an art not wholly unknown 
to these amiable children of sunshine and 
song. 


women, after much weary toil and brain 
struggle, after sacrifices and trials of many 
sorts, have failed to attain to great success 
in Italy, I would not attempt to dissuade 
others, musically gifted, from coming here. 
In what profession, on which ambitious and 
clever women enter, are there not toils, 
struggles, trials and comparative failures? 
It can at least be said of art, in all its higher 
forms, that it is ‘‘its own exceeding great 
reward,” 
count the cost of an art-exile which may 
not endin a triumphant coming home. On 
no career does an ardent young woman set 
out with such confidence, such a high esti- 
mate of her special gifts, as on this of vocal 
music; yet in none is real eminence so dif- 
ficult of attainment and so rare. 
singer’s life has been said to be ‘‘one of 
negations”; full of self-denial, sacrifices 
and sleepless care, it must be. 
slave to the voice which she depends on to 
serve her. 
and leave her in the lurch. No such risk 
runs the instrumental artist. 
obedient to the softest sweep of the bow, 
the piano responds to the lightest touch of 
its mistress. 


speak more upon. 
ers to whom I referred as doing us honor 
by their own honorable lives, have been 
from the first accompanied and watched 
over, each by a faithful mother, or aunt, or 
devoted elderly friend. No young prima 
donna, native or foreign, can here follow 
the profession with dignity and safety 
without a duenna of some sort; some “ re- 
spectable” old lady whose conduct is 
** steady.” 


Those specu- 


Another caution: The singer, on coming 


This is a very heavy expense, 
Then it 


The others 


Because some of my young country- 


But I would have the singer 


A great 


She is a 
At any time it may ‘ strike” 


The violin is 


There is another matter which I must 
Those American sing- 


value-producing industry that will bring a 
return adequate to his support while he is 
laying the foundations of Christian life and 
organization, until there shall be a demand 
for and cheerful support of pastoral 
agency under the principle of direct 
exchange of equivalents. ‘‘ The laborer is 
worthyof his hire,” to be paid by those who 
share the benefits of his labors. ‘‘ They 
that preach the Gospel shall live by the 
Gospel” they preach. All my missionary 
workers in India and South America (about 
150 men and women) are, and were, from 
the first, supported by the people they serve 
on principle No. 2. A large majority of 
our workers in South Central Africa, now 
numbering—men, women and children— 
fifty-five, all in good health, and filled with 
love and zeal for God and his work have to 
begin on principle No. 1; but the industries 
essential to the education Of the rising gen- 
eration of barbarous peoples will embrace, 
asa legitimate part of our work, all the 
productive avocations necessary to the 
support of preachers, teachers, and pupils. 
Success on this line is possible without any 
help from heme; but to get a short cut on 
it we allow our friends in Christian coun- 
tries to be sharers inthe work by *‘helping 
the brethren on their way,” and providing 
the implements and machinery necessary 
to early working effectiveness. Together 
with this outfit the transit supply extends 
not simply to passage to this dark land, 
but support for a year or two, till by 
prompt clearing, planting, and cultivation, 
an adequate indigenous support can be 
obtained. Paying no salaries to agents at 
home, nor to workers abroad, the expense 
of this method of establishing self-support- 
ing missions, is comparatively very small. 
I have supervision of the Liberia Annual 
Confereace of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, under the jurisdiction of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Missionary Society, which 
has not fully reached the basis of self-sup- 
port; but I will (D. V.) on my return to 
Liberia in a year hence, commence a line of 
self-supporting missions among heathen 
tribes in Liberia, to become purely self- 
supporting in the space of a year or a year. 
andahalf. My stations in South Central 
Africa, commenced last year with a distri- 
bution of workers, are as follows: Mamba, 
back of Mayumba, two degrees South, two 
men and two ladies; Kabinda, five hours 
north of Congo mouth, three men; five 
stations in Angola, Loando, two men; 
Dondo, three men and two ladies ; Nhangue- 
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| - . Let no American girl, however gifted, | pepo, four men, three ladies and fourteen bs 
comes off, perhaps because, for one reason, | ater, without paying for it—may even be | ome to Italy for study, for initiation into | children (in school); Pungo Andongo, one x 
there is no opera house in the town to | paid a trifle if the success is “‘ stupendous”; | Tratian society and artistic life, without | man, wife and daughter; ‘Malange, three z 
which the impresario who is no impres.| but such cases are exceedingly rare; I | bringing with her something of American | hundred and ninety miles inland from Loan- é 


sarto sends his victim. have not known of one. 
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Many such disgraceful transactions take 
place here in Milan, and the ** dirdanti,” 
with whom the city swarms, escape with 
perfect impunity, a3 there is no law to 
protect the foreign artist. 

It is after such an experience as this, per- 
haps repeated—perhaps varied by an un- 
successful appearance —that the young 





It seems hard to an ambitious young 
prima donna to be obliged to pay for the 
privilege of delighting an audience with 
her brilliant rendition of ‘ Linda,” or 
** Lucia”; but, after all, there is reason 
and justice in the émpressario’s demand— 
usually fora modest sum. It is simply se- 
curity. A certain risk must always be in- 


must come, let mother come too. The 
toiling student and anxious prima donna 
will find that she never needed her mother 
as she will need her here; as a companion 
and counselor, as a help and comfort in ill- 
ness and trial. 





ing friend, with ever so sweet and power- 


On the whole, I would say to any aspir- 





nine men and one lady—to accompany me 
to the Upper Congo and Kasai. 

According to instructions from Leopold 
II, and the heads of the Congo State Gov- 
ernment in Brussels, the Administrator- 
General here has given us a welcome, and 
will convey me,my party and all our freights 
to Mataddie, eighty miles from Banana 
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whence we will (D. V.) march by a narrow 
path over the Congo Mountains, 235 miles 
to Stanley Pool. 

The details of this expedition cannot be 
anticipated, but will be noted as they trans- 
pire. 

Yours very truly, 
Wm. Taytor. 

LEOPOLDVILLE, STANLEY Poot, AFRICA, 





ON THE BANKS OF THE CAM. 





BY HENRY J. VAN DYKE, JR., D.D. 





Pernars you may like to hear a little 
about the old University city on the River 
Cam as it looked while our much-doctored 
countryman—Wendell-Holmes, as all the 
English insist on calling him—was there 
receiving its best honors and most genial 
hospitalities. Cambridge is usually neg- 
lected by Americans as they go flying 
through England on their way to Paris. 
They prefer to see Oxford, whichis set 
down in the *‘ odious comparisons” of the 
guide books as more beautiful. And, hav- 
ing done one university town, the hasty 
tourist feels that he has fulfil led the 
whole duty of a traveler, and hurries on 
to more exciting scenes. 

But, in truth, Cambridge has a charm of 

its own and one which must be quietly and 
leisurely tasted to be fully appreciated. It 
isthe charm of the most splendid aca- 
demic architecture in the world; stained 
windows without an equal; gardens opu- 
lent in bloom; velvet lawns stretching 
down from the gray college walls to the 
sleepy river; quaint, winding streets with 
overhanging houses; and an atmosphere 
saturated with classic memories of the dis- 
tant past. Here you must wander for 
days, in the early morning hours when 
the streets are still and deserted, in 
the afternoon when the gardens and 
walks are full of [visitors in gay dresses 
and undergraduates in flannels like 
Joseph’s coat, and at night when the moon- 
light falls in a soft flood into the ivy-clad 
quadrangles, and streams through the old 
gates with their dark, square towers. You 
must think of the four Norman monks 
whom the Abbot Joffered sent down here 
in the reign of Henry Beauclerk to hold 
their lectures in a hired barn, and the thou- 
sands of learned masters and venerable 
doctors who have succeeded them. You 
must watch in fancy the slow growth of 
hotels and inns and halls and colleges from 
old Hugh de Balsham’s ‘‘ Peterhouse,” in 
1284, down to the college which was opened 
in 1882 to commemorate the great mission- 
ary, Bishop Selwyn. You must walk under 
the elms beside the river where the wise 
Erasmus used to pace up and down in 
meditation; and see the quiet garden of 
Emmanuel, that ‘ nursery of Puritanism,” 
as Land called it,from which John Harvard 
carried the seeds of learning to Cambridge 
in the New World; and stand beneath the 
spreading mulberry tree, still bringing forth 
fruit in old age, which John Milton planted 
with his own hand in the close of Christ’s; 
and taste the clear, bright water which still 
flows from the conduit built by ‘‘ Thomas 
Hobson, carrier between Cambridge and 
London, a great benefactor to this University 
and town, who died Jan. 1st,1630,” but is re- 
membered. yet as the subject of Milton’s son- 
net and the author of ‘‘Hobson’s choice.” 
You must see the ninety thousand volumes 
in the great Library of Trinity, and (if you 
are so fortunate as to obtain permission) 
the ancient plate of Corpus, and the cipher 
manuscript of Pepys’s diary at Magdalene. 
You must catch some glimpse of Spenser 
and Sydney, Cromwell and Jeremy Taylor 
and Thomas Fuller, Cranmer, Gardiner 
and Latimer, Gray and Coleridge and 
Wordsworth, Newton and Whewell, 
Macaulay and Thackeray wandering here 
in scholar’s garb. And then you will feel 
the enchantment of the place stealing over 
you, and wonder how you can ever break 
away from it. 

The courtesies of modern Cambridge 
are most generous, and they have a flavor 
of ease and refinement about them which 
must always be lost in a larger and more 
bustling town. Dr. Holmes enjoyed them 
to the full, and the only trouble was that 
he could not possibly eat all that was set 
before the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table ; 
hor stow away all the compliments, that 


were prepared ‘for him, in his New Port- 

folio. He moved through the gay throngs 

of Commencement Week, a gracefully 

quiet and receptive little figure, unques- 

tionably the most honored guest. It is a 

good thing to know that the world—even 

the learned world—is so grateful for the 

gift of pure and delicate humor, and so 

willing to reward the man who can make 

it smile inwardly. 

Let us go with the Doctor, not to any 

ordinary festivities, such as dinners and the 
like, which are pretty much the same all 
over the civilized world, but toa few of the 
‘*functions” which can be seen only in 
Cambridge. 

First of all we will go to the Sunday 
evening service at King’s Chapel. This is 
‘one of the rarest fabricks ia Christendom, 
wherein the stone-work, wood-work, and 
glass-work contend which shall deserve 
most admiration.” The first stone was laid 
by Henry VI in 1446 and the last, nearly 
a century later, under Henry VIII. Me- 
moirs of the wars of the Red and White 
Roses are built into its walls; the initials 
of the much married monarch and his 
sweet Anne Boleyn are carved on the choir 
screen, entwined with true lover’s knots, 
and one can see the very place on the north 
side of the ante-chapel where Queen Eliza- 
beth sat to witness a performance of a 
comedy of Plautus in the original, on which 
occasion, it is recorded, that she stayed un- 
til midnight. 

To-day the chapel is thronged with vis- 
itors, and it is with difficulty that our friend 
the Don can make way for us to our seats 
in the stalls of the choir. The lofty roof, 
with its fan-like tracery, seems to soar away 
above us to an almost incalculable hight. 
The bright afternoon sunlight streams in 
through the splendid windows, and sends 
slanting beams of glory down upon the 
great congregation and the students in their 
white surplices. We hear 

“The storm their high-built organ makes, 

And thunder-music, rolling, shakes 

The prophet blazoned on the panes,” 
Then the chanted service, the solemn 
anthems, and the many-voiced responses 
rise like a very exhalation of worship 
through the sunlit spaces toward the 
shadowy vaults above, and die away in 
melodious echoes,falling at.Jast almost im- 
perceptibly into the silence which follows 
the benediction. : 

We are sure that James I. was right, at 
least in the first point of his judgment, when 
he said: ‘‘If I lived in the University, I 
should pray at King’s, eat at Trinity, and 
study and sleep at Jesus.” 

The second point we shall put to the 
proof by going to dine at seven o’clock in 
Trinity’s high Hall. This is by far the 
largest and most famous of the Cambridge 
Colleges. Seven hundred of the three 
thousand students who are in the University 
are on the boards of Trinity, and its wealth 
far exceeds that of any of its sister-colleges. 
The Hall is a noble room, about a hundred 
feet long, fifty feet broad, and sixty feet 
high. It is paneled with dark oak, and 
lit by oriel windows blazoned with many- 
colored coats of arms of distinguished 
scholars of the college. Here, at five long 
tables running down the room, the under- 
graduates dine; and on araised dais, run- 
ning across the room, the master, tutors, 
dons and dignitaries feast in state. To- 
night the Vice-Master occupies the head of 
the table, at his left Dr. Holmes, and 
beyond the Doctors and Fellows and other 
guests, Just above the Master’s head there 
is a little square window hidden in the 
oaken screen; and if you will look care- 
fully you shall see the white cap of the 
mistress appear for a moment as she takes 
a peep at the scene. The kitchen of 
Trinity is famous, and its dinners are all 
that the most exacting autocrat could 
demand. The grace before and after 
meat is said in Latin; and on feast days 
the choir comes in and sings an anthem in 
the middle of the Hall. If youtire of eat- 
ing and talking, you have only to lift your 
eyes to the walls behind the high table to 
see one of the most charming pictures that 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ever painted—an opal 
boy, that to my mind is far more beautiful 
than the ‘blue boy” of Gainsborough. 
And when at last the great silver dish of 
rose-water is passed down the board you 








will wipe your mouth with the feeling that 





for this day at least, ‘‘fate cannot harm 
you.” 
And now let us go, on Thursday morning, 
into the Senate House to see the confer- 
ring of degrees. How is it possible to de- 
scribe this scene? A rich classic hall, 
with marble pavement, and a carved oak 
gallery running around it on all sides; the 
floor crowded with a gayly dressed audi- 
ence, the Vice-Chancellor in his robes of 
state sitting on the platform; Doctors and 
Professors in scarlet and black gowns; the 
gallery packed with undergraduates in 
their most hilarious and turbulent state. 
The public orator, clad in scarlet and 
dignity, delivers a Latin oration; the audi- 
ence try to look appreciative, the students 
applaud vociferously every allusion to 
“trans equor Atlanticum,” “ folium ulli- 
mum,” and ‘‘ colloquia illa antemeridiana.” 
Poems in Greek and Latin and English are 
inaudibly recited by the Prizemen of the 
year amid the jeers and shouts and inex- 
tinguishable laughter of the gallery-crics of 
‘*Pass on!” ‘Take this penny and sit 
down!” ‘*Three cheers for the ladies!” 
‘For the Queen!” The Vice-Chancellor 
vainly appeals to the gallery to “listen to 
these poems, which are being read by stu- 
dents like yourselves.” The English Prize- 
man has the misfortune to have Bruges for 
his theme, and as often as he alludes to the 
city as dead, lugubrious groans break out 
and handkerchiefs are copiously displayed. 
Now a distinguished foreign ambassador 
comes up to receive his degree. He is sa- 
luted with cries of: ‘‘ Who is he?” ** Don’t 
know him.” At length the name of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes is called, and a little figure 
in a new bright red robe steps modestly 
forward. His appearance is the signal for 
a perfect storm of applause, through 
which, as it sinks now and then for a mo- 
ment, one can hear allusions to the ‘‘ One- 
Horse Shay” and the ‘‘ Breakfast Table,” 
and futile attempts to sing ‘‘ Yankee Doo- 
dle.” It is too much for him, and he has 
to hide his smile with his hand. Cheer fol- 
lows cheer; the demand for a speech is vo- 
ciferous, but the custom of the University 
will not permit; and, with a silent bow, 
the new Doctor of Letters takes his seat. 

This letter is already too long, but I can- 
not forbear to add a few stanzas from the 
very charming poem which was read at the 
Holmes Breakfast in the Combination 
Room of St. John’s College, on the follow- 
ing day: 
* Welcome, good friend; your hand! Now you're 

in reach of us 
We'll freely say what else were unexpressed ; 


For friend you surely are to al] and each of us, 
And these old walls ne’er held a worthier guest, 


‘No guest more well-beloved, more soul-unbend- 
ing 
Since the frail* Mayflower’ bore the Pilgrims 
bold; 
Stern bearts in hard New England still defending 
Whate’er was best and noblest in the Old, 


“In love we greet you, friend, in love we speed 


you; 
For greeting still is o’er and parting nigh; 
And when we see you not, we yet sha]! read you 
In this calm corner while the world rolls by. 


“On us, O, son of England’s greatest daughter, 
A kindly word from heart and tongue bestow : 
Then chase the sunset o’er the western water, 
And bear our blessing with you as you go,” 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD AND THE 
NEW THEOLOGY. 


IS AN AGREEMENT POSSIBLE? 








BY PROF. JOHN PUTNAM GULLIVER, D.D., 
Or ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tue Prudential Committee of the Ameri- 
can Board, while awaiting more definite 
instructions from that body, decline to 
commission men who are not prepared to 
reject the hypothesis of a possible future 
probation for such heathen as die without 
a knowledge of the ‘‘ historic” Christ—. ¢., 
of Christ as revealed in the verbal narra- 
tives of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 

Objection is made to this action of the 
PrudentialyCommittee by those who ‘hold 
the hypothesis in question, and by many 
who do not. The discussion between the 
two parties is likely to be earnest, and, un- 
less care is taken to make the issues dis- 
tinct, it may become a heated one, and 
most injurious to the cause of missions. 
If, on the contrary, the parties will take 
pains to understand each other, and if the 








pains to understand the questions at issue, 
it is quite possible that a common position 
can be found as a basis for continued co- 
operation in the work of the world’s evan- 
gelization. 

The present attitude of the Board is ob- 
jected to on two distinct grounds. One of 
these is purely theological. The other is 
purely ecclesiastical. The one involves 
the discussion of the question upon its 
merits. The other involves the claim that 
the churches sustaining the Board have 
already decided the question for that body, 
by certain proceedings of the National 
Council, and in the precedents established 
by a considerable number of notable or- 
daining and installing councils, 

These two lines of objection are distinct; 
and it is important that they be kept dis- 
tinct. It is quite possible to condemn the 
altitude of the Board on the theological 
issue, and at the same time to approve it 
on the ecclesiastical issue. Trivial as the 
two issues seem at first, it may be found 
that the one reaches down to the deepest 
sources of theological opinion, while the 
other may, before we are through with it, 
uncover huge inconsistencies between our 
recognized Congregational usages, and our 
fundameatal Congregational principles. 
Confining this article to the theological 
issue, it is in order to suggest that both 
the Prudential Committee and the men of 
the New Theology, may have taken, for 
the moment, equally extreme and untena- 
ble positions, and to inquire if there be not 
a third position upon which they can unite 
without dotog violence to their honest con- 
victions. 

The position now occupied by the Board 
is undoubtedly the position which, in a 
vague way, has heretofore been taken by 
Calvinists of every school. It is that, 
without the written Gospel and the living 
maissionary to proclaim it, the whole 
heathen world must perish in their sins. 
The ‘* New School,” or ‘‘ Moderate” Cal- 
vinist, has held this fact simply as a cer- 
tainty, resulting from the unwillingness 
of the heathen to come to the light, lest 
their deeds should be reproved. ‘The 
Augustinian, or ‘*Old School” Calvinist 
has held this fact as a necessity, resulting 
from the sin of the race in Adam, its fed- 
eral head, the loss of their freedom and 
moral capacity in him, and the consequent 
necessity of the revelation of Christ and 
the renewal of the Holy Spirit, before faith 
and repentance can be exercised. 

The New School Calvinist, holding fast to 
the doctrine of man’s entire ability to obey 
the law, and also to repent of having dis- 
obeyed the law, has, in many cases, pushed 
his inquiries as to the ability of the heathen 
to discover, independently of the writ- 
ten Gospel, the way of salvation by faith 
and repentance. He has asked with Paul, 
‘* Have they not heard?” and has accepted 
his answer; ‘‘ Yes, verily!” 


In this manner both schools have con. 
cluded the heathen to be all under sin, 
the one holding it to be the ‘ original sin” 
committed in Eden, the other the personal 
sin of each man before God; the one hold- 
ing to the need of the Gospel to create the 
abiédty to repent, the other to create the dés- 
position to repent. Neither of these schools 
ever doubted that this necessity is so geh- 
eral as to be substantially universal. Yet 
it is to be noted neither of them ever ques- 
tioned that there might be exceptional cases. 
Socrates has often been mentioned as the 
type of a possible class of heathen who may 
have been saved, as Abraham must have 
been, without a knowledge of the historic 
Christ. It was not common, previous to 
the new speculations, to resort to the 
hypothesis of a future probation, as the 
means of salvation in these exceptional 
cases. But it was common to resort to this 
supposition in regard to infants who die 
without the discipline of a probationary 
state in this world. We hear but little of 
this future probation for infants of late, 
because Calvinists have chosen, without the 
slightest support from Scripture, or from 
the ritualistic doctrine of baptismal regen- 
eration, to carry all infants—elect and non- 
elect, and even heathen infants—direct 
to Heaven, by the action of some moral 
mechanism of which we have no concep- 
tionand to which we know no analogy. 
And, as Dr. Behrends has clearly shown, 
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right tothe hypothesis of a future proba- 
tion for the heathen ‘hat the old theology 
has to the same hypothesis for infants. 

Moreover, the ordinary pbraseology in 
respect to Socrates, Marcus Aurelius and 
other ‘‘ good heathen,” came perilously 
near asserting a future probation, when 
we were told that, ‘‘in the judgment of 
charity, such men may have been prepared 
to accept Christ in another world, as son 
as he should be revealed to them!” 

It is not easy to say whether the recent 
hypothesis of ‘‘ a possible future probation 
for some heathen” is intended to cover 
more than a few such exceptional cases. 
1t perhaps would be hard even for its advo 
cates to fix its actual limitation. The 
knowledge of Christ and Christianity. as 
given in the New Testament, independently 
of ‘the light that lighteth every man” in 
nature and providence, has been so diffused, 
and has pervaded even the heathen relig- 
jons £0 generally, that it might be no easy 
task to find an adult heathen who is entirely 
ignorant even of the ‘ historic” Christ. 
All that is claimed by the new theorists is 
that if there be any such heathen, nothing 
in the Bible forbids us to suppose that they 
will have the opportunity, hereafter, of 
knowing him, and of accepting or rejecting 
the salvation he offers. 

Now to apply all this to the policy of the 
American Board. Would it not be pushing 
the new theory to an extreme, and making 
an unreasonable demand for its toleration, 
if its advocates should claim that only those 
holding it should be sent out as mission- 
aries? On the other hand, is it not pushing 
the opposite theory to an extreme, if its 
advocates cluim that only those should be 
sent who hold that aj] heathens, dying with- 
out the knowledge ofthe ‘ historic Christ,” 
are hopelessly lost? And may not both 
parties agree in taking a purely agnostic 
position of this sort. The Bible gives no 
distinct information concerning those who 
havea sufficient amount of knowledge to 
obey or disobey law, and to accept or reject 
the offer of grace. Concerning all such, 
embracing the vast majority of mankind, 
we are clearly taught that they will be 
judged according to ‘‘the deeds done in 
the body.” Outside of this class, whether 
the beings in question be infants or idiots 
or heathens, we have no direct revelation. 
We are lett to analogical reasoning, and to 
hypotheses which commend themselves to 
our senvibilities, and help to lift the burden 
of a perishing world from our hearts. 
What are wethat we should restrain a 
Christian man who desires to labor among 
the heathen from resorting to such a relief, 
though it be norelief to ourselves? Or 
what are we that we should impose upon 
such aman, a hypothesis of our own devis- 
ing, when,declining all hypotheses,he finds 
his relief in leaving this appalling fact, like 
many another, inthe hands of him who 
doeth all things well? If the candidate for 
the missionary work is willing to say, ‘'] 
have no dogma to hold or teach about the 
future destivy of any who, by reason of im. 
maturity or ignorance, are not fitted to stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, and, 
if l holdany pet hypothesis on the subject, 
Thold it as pure conjecture” what should 
hinder that he shouldo’t be sent forth? 
But, if he fancies that he has Scripture 
authority for his hypothesis, whatever it 
may be, so thatit becomes to hima doctrine 
of the Divine Word, which he is bound to 
teach in season and out of season, who can 
object to his being advised to remain at 
home, where his leaching and doctrine will 
be judged by an intelligent Christian pub- 
lic, rather than to become, at the expense 
of the churches, a blind leader of the blind, 
among the heathen? 





A PLAIN MAN’S TALK ON THE 
LABOR QUESTION.* 


ANOTHER TALK TO A KNIGHT OF LABOR, 
BY SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D. 


I esTEem it the duty of a good citizen to 
promote every movement that is gocd, and 
to oppose every movement that is bad in 
its effects. Most great movements like that 
which you are now inaugurating have a 
good object; but, as I have already said, it 
does not follow that, because the object is 
good, therefore the effect will be good. 


* Copyright, 1836, by Simon Newcomb. 








The efforts of Jarge bodies of men like 
yours are very apt to be productive of ef- 
fects the very opposite of those which it is 
desired to attain. It is also the case that 
men do not always act in accordance with 
their avowed principles. I therefore ask 
leave once more to call your attention to 
some utterances in your platform. I find 
the first object at which you aim to be ex- 
pressed in the following words: 

**T. To make industrial and mcral worth, 
not wealth, the true standard of individual 
and national greatness.” 

I think this looks in the right direction. 
True, it implies that wealth is something 
entirely disconnected from either indus- 
trial or moral worth; and if you have care- 
fully read the preceding chapters you will 
see that this is a mistake. But I do not 
now insist upon this point. The great 
question I have now to put to you is this: 
What dees your own Order of Knights of 
Labor do to promote industrial worth? To 
answer this question we must inquire what 
industrial worth is and how it is to be 
measured. 

It is very clear to me that industrial worth 
is to be measured by the amount of good 
which aman does by his labor, bodily or 
mental. For example, the industrial worth 
of a bricklayer is to be estimated by the 
number and quality of the buildings, the 
walls of which heerects. The industrial 
worth of the miner is measured by the 
quantity of coal which he gets out of the 
ground. The industrial worth of the en- 
gine driver is determined by the effective- 
negs with which he performs his duty, and 
the certainty and safety with which he 
brings his train into the station at the ap- 
pointed time. In a word, the industrial 
worth of every man is measured by the 
preducts of his labor, and is greater, the 
geater and more useful these products. 

If, then, you really held industrial worth 
to be one of the great standards of indi- 
vidual and national greatness, and if you 
acted consistently with that view, you 
would do all you could to increase this 
worth by increasing the products of labor. 
You would oppose the eight-hour movement 
becasuse it is perfectly clear that the indus- 
trial worth of a man who only works eight 
hours is less than that of a man who works 
ten hours. You would oppose all the reg- 
ulations of labor unions which require 
their members to refuse to work with men 
who do not belong to the union. You 
would oppose strikes, because the indus- 
trial worth of a man on strike is just 
nothing. You would encourage the boys 
now growing up in idleness to learn trades. 
You would do a great many other good 
things to promote industrial worth in the 
community at large. 

If you were seriously attempting to carry 
out these objects I should so far heartily 
sympa‘hize with you. But, are you really 
doing so? I think not. At least I never 
heard of any assembly of Knights of La- 
bor opposing any of these restrictive rules 
of the trades unions or trying in any way 
to increase the industrial worth of its 
members. 

Now, when any person wants the public 
to adopt his principles, the very first step 
is to show that he believes in them himself. 
Hence, you cannot expect to take any step 
toward making industrial worth a stand- 
ard of greatness so long as your acts show 
that you yourselves place so low an esti- 
mate upon your own industrial worth. 

Iam very sorry for this. I think every 
man ought to be proud of his work. He 
benefits his fellowmen by his work, an:l he 
ought to be proud of rendering that bene- 
fit. I may be mistaken, and if I am I 
shall want to be set right; but I fear that 
very few skilled laborers at the present 
time are proud of their work. This ought 
not to be. Itseemst> me that every man 
who does good work should take the same 
delight in it that authors take in writing 
books, and merchants in directing com- 
merce. 1 remember that when a boy of 
fourteen I made a clock-reel, an instrumert 
to wind yarn upon, which snapped a spring 
once in forty turns, to show thata knot 
had been wound. I do not think I have 
ever done anything since of which I was 
prouder then of having made that clock- 
reel. I mention this merely to show that 
an ordinary boy, if not a man, can be proud 
of doing a very simple job. 





If Iam right in thinking that you do not 
take pride in your work, then there is cer- 
tainly something wrong. But I do not by 
any means wish to imply that the fault is 
all, or principally, on your side. The real 
fault is to be found in the thecries which 
run through society. You have so long 
and so often been told by word and action 
that you are condemned toa hard fate, 
that other men reap the fruits of your la- 
bor, and that labor itself is a mark of 
degradation, that, although you would 
rather not believe these things, you cannot 
help accepting them as in some sort a nec_ 
essary result of the state of things which 
prevails. Hence the first plank in your 
platform, which I have just quoted, is not 
a theory which you believe and act upon so 
much as it isatheory which you would like 
to have believed and acted upon, if soci- 
ety only took the same view of the case. 

I also fear that labor organizations have 
had a bad effect in making the workman 
under-estimate the value of his labor and 
look upon it as pure drudgery. How could 
it be otherwise,when all the rules and reg- 
ulations of labor organizations look in that, 
direction? I do not mean that they assert 
this in so many words; but they imply it. 
They imply that,'the greater the quantity of 
work done here by themselves or others, 
the worse it is for them. Now no man can 
be proud of that which it is undesirable to 
do. Hence, the firat step toward the better 
state of things called for in your platform 
is to get rid of the theury that real indus- 
trial worth is something to be discouraged 
rather than promoted. 

The second object at which you aim is 
als9 so good that I shall here quote it in 
full: 

IL. ‘* To secure to the workers the full 
enjoyment cf the wealth they create, suffi- 
cient leisure in which to develop their mor- 
al and social faculties, all of the benefits of 
recreation and pleasure of association; in a 
word to enable them to share in the gains 
and honors of advancing civilization.” 

I say this is an excellent object. The 
way to attain it is to increase the industrial 
worth of the laborer by training every boy 
who has the skill to leara a trade into a 
good workman,so that there shall be plenty 
of everything for everybody’s use. 

There are many other good things in your 
platform. But there are at least two things 
which are so bad as to more than offset any 
good which could be possibly done by an 
organization like yours. 

One of your demands is for an issne of 
Government paper money. Now, if there 
is apy one instrumentality invented by 
Satan to cheat the laborer out of his earn- 
ings, itis what is called ‘‘fiat money.” It 
cheats him because it continually pretends 
to pay more than it really does pay. He 
agrees to work for “ dollars’; and when he 
gets his dollars they are not real money at 
all, only little paper pictures stamped *‘ one 
dollar” by Congress. 

You may ask: ‘If one of them will buyjme 
as much asa gold dollar, why is it not just 
as good as a gold dollar?” Lanswer it would 
be as good if it were redeemable in a gold 
dollar. But the supporters of fiat money do 
not want them so redeemed. Now, all his- 
tory and all reason show that unless an is- 
sue of this kind of money is greatly re- 
stricted—more restricted, indeed, than a 
believer in it would admit of—it is sure to 
depreciate, and no longer to buy a dollar’s 
worth. The more it depreciates, the more 
anxious people are to get it, and the more 
anxious they are to get rid of it 
when they get it; and the result 
of this is a continual increase in the 
price of everything we eut, drink and wear. 
It is hard to imagine what labor organiza- 
tions could have proposed, worse for them- 
selves than this. It is like petitioning Con- 
gre3s to allow them to be cheated out of 
their wages. 

Yet another plank, which shows as little 
practical wisdom, is that which demands 
the purchase of all telegraphs and railroads 
by the Government. If you had stopped 
at telegraphs it would not have been so bad, 
because the management of a telegraph 
system is not so complex a ma’'ter as that 
of a rai'road system, and, besides, private 
corporations have not managed our tele- 
graphs so well as they have the railroads. 
But to ask that the Government shall take 
possession of the railroads, and run them, 





shows a woful lack of practical wisdom, to 
say nothing of the rights of the case. Such 
a demand could never have been proposed 
by any one having an intimate knowledge 
of the way in which Government business 
is managed. It is most fortunate for the 
laboring man that there is so little chance 
for this plank of the platform to be carried 
oul. 
Wasuinetox, D. C. 


SHOPPING. 


BY LUCIA G. RUNKLE. 








One of the popular fallacies of society is 
the belief that all women are born shop- 
pers, as they are held to be born home- 
makers, or born house-furnishers, or born 
nurses. An eminent clergyman, pleading 
for the Saturday balf-holiday, the other 
Sunday, is reported as saying that if pay- 
day came on Monday or Tuesday, and the 
wives of workingmen were giv: n the week- 
ly wages to lay out, a difference of more 
than two dollars a week would be added to 
the sum of the family comfort. The 
women, he says, would be sure to spend 
the morey wisely. 

But any woman who has been much 
among the laboring poor knows better. 
She knows that one potential cause of the 
hardships of wage-eurners is the incapacity 
of their women-folk to make the most of 
the daily income. It is true that no penries 
would sift through their weary fingers to the 
till of the beer-shop, or the treasury of the 
Unions. But butcher and baker and 
candle-stick-maker must still have their 
ruinous per cent. of profit, and the cheap 
splendors of Grand Sireet must still appro- 
priate whatever surplus was left. No! The 
women must be taught how to buy and use, 
before the homes of the poor wii! become 
home. like, even with an increase of wages. 
- The relation of comfort to expenditure is 
too large a subject, however, to be cor- 
sidered in this brief paper, which concerns 
itself only with the inaptitude of the well- 
to-do. Even among these the sacredness 
of the tradition that women are born 
shoppers, results in the annual spending of 
vast sums of money, to the profit, let us 
hope, of the sellers, but to the sure loss of 
the buyers. 

For, while it is true that most women )ike 
shopping, it is true, also, that they pursue 
it as an amusement, a routine employment, a 
hard necessity, even, but almost never as a 
science. They have, commonly, a kcea in- 
stinct for a bargain, a quick eye for color and 
effect, anda Greek eagerness forthenew. But 
these qualifications make up an insufficient 
outfit for the succcssful shopper, who must 
have, also, an exact knowledge of what 
she wants; a will not to be turned by the 
contempt of *‘sales-ladies,” or the com- 
plaisance of salesmen; a power of decision 
swift and unassailable; a self-respect that 
is satisfied with the best her purse can 
afford, plain though that best may be. Nor 
is thie moral equipment preparation euough. 
The good shopper must have at least an 
approximate notion of present values, and 
know what shops, at fixed seasons, make 
special sales at lower rates—a growing 
custom with even the best houses. In 
short, she must buy as caretully, in her 
small way, as the importer buys in his large 
one. 

Very few women can fulfill these condi- 
tions. Idlers, who shop as an en'ertainment, 
are too untrained intellectually to be judi- 


cious, clear-headed or economical in their — 


choice. Workers, who shop as a necessity, 
are too much hurried to make the best use 
of time or money. And, finally, clever 
women, the women of brains, purpose, cul- 
tivated taste, and discrimination, who 
ought to be admirable buyers, become, as 
arule, so wearied in their quest, by the 
thousand kaleidoscopic bits of color that fill 
the shops, by the crowd, and heat, and 
poisoned air, and sense of confusion, that 
they are ready to take what their judgment 
abhors, so they my depart in haste, to re- 
pent at leisure their own poltroopery. 

But shopping is really an important aud 
honorable duty, not a careless makeshift, 
avd surely not an unconsidered trifle. For, 
as it isthe average man’s duty to earn the 
family income painfully, so it is the average 
woman’s duty to spend it carefully. And 
on her success, quite as much as on his, 
depends the comfort of ths hom. Why 
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then, in the name of common sense, should 
she continue to do badly what she can hire 
done well, to the great saving of time and 
purse? 

The subdivision of labor, which is so 

marked a characteristic of our time, has 
put into the field of employment, ia great 
cities, a corps of trained shoppers, whose 
business it is to buy, as agents, everything 
salable, from a Queen Anne cottage to a 
card of darning-cotton, and from a grand 
piano to a nutmeg-grater. Some of these 
women are cultivated ladies, their judg- 
ment matured, their taste refined, their 
business capacity exceptional. To .give 
them an order is to insure its being exe- 
cuted with promptness, good taste and 
economy. For, with them, no personal van- 
ity, or personal weariness, or personal de- 
sire sways or hinders choice. The super- 
fluous jabot, charming though it be, shall 
not bewitch their resolute will from the 
purchase of the necessary hose they have 
gone forth to buy. Velvet brocade moves 
them not more than corduroy, if corduroy 
be their errand. Where gloves are reduced 
in price, they buy gloves; and are not to 
be tempted by the slim umbrellas which 
set a little higher value on themselves than 
do their very twins and brothers half a 
block further down town. If wash-tubs 
be their mission, they do not take an ebon- 
ized cabinet instead, because the parlor 
wall looks so bare without one. Theirs is 
‘‘a mind not tou be changed by place or 
time.” They know what they want, buy 
what they want, and send the package to 
its owner, who sits at home at ease, in half 
the time it would have taken her bewilder- 
ment to choose. 

The shops allow a small percentage to 
those professional buyers who do not 
charge their clients for time and trouble 
spent, but only for actual outgoes of car- 
fares and expiess charges. On the other 
hand, the purchaser often saves money 
through her ageat’s knowledge of the mar- 
ket and readiness to take advantage of it, 
while of the wear and tear of temper, 
nerves and precious time saved, no compu- 
tation can be made. 

Life seems ever busier. Many an over- 
driven woman, even among the prosperous, 
teels that if breathing were a voluntary 
function, she eould not find leisure to at- 
tend to it. Here, wide-open, stands a door 
of escape from one time-consuming occu- 
pation—a door of which few sufferers have 
heard. There is no more reason for a wo- 
man’s buying her own carpets, furniture, 
sheetings, shoes, washboards, needles and 
threads, if she can hire them bought with 
taste and judgment, than for her making 
these commodities. Besides, to delegate 
this onerous business, is to lend a hand to 
some woman of courage and capacity, who 
‘n these days of a crowded struggle for ex- 
istence, is toiting terribly, perhaps, for bread 
and honor. 

New York Ciry, 


CONCERNING DRUNKARDS, 


BY THE REV. HUGH O. PENTEOOST. 





I nave been considerably interested in 
examining the annual report of a certain 
home for intemperate men, and I do not 
see why some figuring, which is the result 
of a study of the statistical tables em- 
bodied in the report, would not be profita- 
ble reading, and not more stupid than 
statistical articles usually are. 

The institution in question has been in 
existence eight years, during which time 
(all the following statistics cover the entire 
period) there have been 1,801 inmates, 
the various nationalities represented being 
as follows: United States, 1,301 (greatest 
number of States represented any single 
year, 20); Great Britain, 377; Canada, 58; 
Germany, 86; France, Asia, Holland, 
Switerland, Denmark, South America, 
Greece, Sweden, West Indies, Cubs, 20. 
These figures teach nothing except that 
contiguous countries, as a rule, have con- 
tribut:d most largely toward the number 
of inmates—a fact which would be found to 
hold good in any similar ease. When we 
come to study the occupations of the in- 
mates, however, some significant figures 
appear; especially when we know that 
nearly two-thirds of them have not been 
paying members of the household. Fol- 
lowing are nine occupations which have 


contributed most largely, in decreasin® 

numerical order: Clerks and salesmen, 

516; mechanics and tradesmen, 321; mer- 

chants, 152; book-keepers, 123; lawyers, 

73; printers, 78; brokers, 58; physicians, 

50; journalists, 32. It would he in- 

teresting to know in how far these 

figures are reliable as indicating the 

actual relative proportion of drunken- 

ness in general throughout the nine 

avocations named. Are clerks and sales- 
men more addicted to drink, as a class, for 
instance, than mechanics and tradesmen? 
Or, having become drunkards, are they 
more desirous to reform? In the instances 
which follow we dare not accept the figures 
as indicating correct relative proportions 
with regard of the classes named and the 
vice in question. We find: Actors, 13; 
liquor-dealers, 8, but Protestant clergy- 
men, 15; hotel proprietors, 14, but teach, 
ers, 19; musicians, 5, but Roman Catholic 
priests, 6; policemen 6; deputy sheriffs, 3. 
It is incredible, of course, that teachers, 
priests and clergymen are more generally 
addicted to excessive drink than actors, 
musicians, hotel proprietors, aud liquor- 
dealers, not to mention policemen and 
deputy-sheriffs. We must conclude that 
of the comparatively few teachers, priests 
and clergymen who become drunkards pro- 
portionately many more would be likely to 
find their way into a Christian home for in- 
temperate men, through a desire to be nd 
of the vice, than in the case of the other 
classes named. How awful it is, though, 
to know that in the horrid ranks of the 
drunkards there march so many teachers, 
priests and clergymen! In the name of 
God, one is disposed to inquire, how can a 
minister, standing as he does, between the 
Lord and the people, sink into drunken- 
ness? 

As if to impress upon one how wide- 
spread is the awful curse of intemperance, 
the statistical columns include army and 
navy officers, soldiers and sailors (the Navy 
has sent to the house three times as many 
as the Army), civil engineers and telegraph 
operators, drvggists, engravers, manu- 
facturers, and 157 in miscellaneous callings. 
Although the management definitely en- 
courage the payment of board, only about 
one-third of the 1,801 have been able of 
themselves, or through their families or 
friends, to do so. There have been 1,097 
tree inmates. Drunkenness and poverty 
go hand in hand! 

Here are some interesting figures. Hight 
hundred and ninety-two of the men were 
single, which brings a sigh of relief to think 
of so many women spared the vulgar and 
horrible associations of a drunkard’s home. 
Five hundred and seventy-one were 
married. How it fills the mind with sad 
pictures of heart-aching unhappiness to 
think of those wives and children. But 
mark this: Three hundred and thirty-eight 
were separa'ed { More than one-third of the 
married men were not living with their 
wives. Why are not those figures worth 
something as of genera) application? 

Some interesting statistics are given with 
regard of the relation of liquor and tobac- 
co. For instance, of the 1,801 inmates, 170 
chewed, 475 smoked, and 853 chewed and 
smoked—1,518 used tobacco. This goes to 
show how the tobacco and drink habits are 
linked together; but that the worse does 
not necessarily involve the bad is also 
shown in the fact that 283 drunkards out 
of 1,801 did not use tobacco in any form. I 
am more surprised that about one in six 
and a half of a given number of drunkards 
did not use tobacco than I should have 
been if all of them had been found to chew 
and smoke. 

One of the most interesting of all the 
tables is that which gives the numbers of 
inmates according to their ages. By a lit. 
tle addition we get this result as the record 
for the eight years: 18 to 20 years, 6; 21 to 
80, 328; 31 to 40, 742; 41 to 50, 528; 51 to 
60, 184; 61 to 70, 37; 71 to 80,3. Itisa 
question which is more striking, the rapid 
death-rate, so to speak, after the age of 
forty years, or the fact that so comparative- 
ly many of the inmates had reached a ripe 
old age in drunkenness and still retained a 
desire to reform. 

The time required for one to sink into 
drunkenness after beginning the use of 
liquor is indicated with considerable ac- 








curacy. By computation we discover that 


the average length of time in which these 

1,801 men used liquor was eighteen and a 

half years, and the average time of exces- 

sive drinking about nine years; so that it 

is fair to conclude that a moderate drinker 

is liable to become a drunkard in about 

nine years. 

The problem of heredity is touched by a 

statement which applies to the inmates of 

the last year, of whom there were 258. 

Only forty-three of these had intemperate 

parents, while 178 had either a Christian 

father or mother, and in many instances 

both. One hundred and forty-six attributed 
their drinking to associations. These figures 
are worth little, however, as touching 
heredity, because inherited tendency.is as 
likely as not to skip a generation. The in- 
quiry should have gone back to the grand- 
parents at least. But in this instance it is 
possible that the manager of the home may 
have been glad of this showing as against 
heredity; for he speaks of drunkenness 
throughout the report as a sin, and not a 
disease, and also of the ‘fallacy of in- 
herited appetite.” I think, however, the 
figures given constitute a nut for our.scien- 
tific friends to crack. 

The compilers of the report believe that 
1,153 of the 1,801 men who have beeninthe 
home are permanently reclaimed. The 
President says: ‘* As far as possible com- 
munication is maintained, and somewhat 
careful investigation seems to warrant the 
belief that nearly three-quarters of the 
more than fifteen hundred men who have 
passed through this institution are true to 
the resolutions made while here.” They 
remained in the home an average of about 
thirty-three days each. Of course, with 
nothing further for data than the letters 
which the men would write after leaving 
the home, this statement is utterly worth- 
less as evidence. While they remained 
sober they might write once or twice, as a 
rule. But if they fell, they would not write 
again. The letters received, naturally, 
show steadfastness. If one-fourth re- 
mained true to their determination the pro- 
portion would be very much greater than 
could be reasonably expected. 

The theory of the institution is tiat in- 
temperance is a sin, and can only be cured 
by faith in Christ; and while the manager’s 
report does not say 80 in 80 many words, 
it 1s evident from reading the letters of ex- 
members that the men are taught to believe 
that the appetite can be destroyed—“ taken 
out,” as if it were a tooth—once for all, by 
the grace of God. All things are possible 
with God, but some things are not proba- 
ble; and this is one of them. It is well 
enough to encourage intemperate men to 
believe that their cases are not hopeless, as 
none of them are while God rules in human 
hearts and there is a ehred of will-power 
left to work upon. But it is far more im- 
portant that it should be understood clearly 
that, whether a disease or not, intemper- 
ance is a horrible, an accursed habit, which 
is rarely overcome if once formed. No 
doubt this and other institutions which at- 
tempt to reclaim drunkards do a great deal 
of good. They are worth what they cost, 
if they do no more than keep a drunkard 
free from his cups for a month, and get 
him fairly under the influences of religion 
for that length of time; and they do more 
than that. But I am persuaded that the 
best hope of the drunkard is not to become 
one at all; the best way to cure a habit is 
not to contract it; the best way to save 
men from intemperance is thoroughly to 
educate children in the direction of absti- 
nence and self-control. 

Newank, N. J, 
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BIBLICA!. INSPIRATION, 


OR, INSPIRATION AS A FACT RELATED 
TO SCRIPTURE. 








BY RANSOM B. WELOH, D.D., LL D. 





Proressor OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY IN AUBURN 
SEMINARY. 

Tue question which we are to consider 
is not whether the Scriptures are, as an ex- 
isting fact, for this is conceded and pre- 
supposed; nor the genuineness and au- 
thenticity and credibility of the canonical 
Scriptures; for (at our stage of investiga- 
tion) all this is presupposed, But the ques- 
tion before us is Biblical Inspiration, or 
Inspiration asa fact related to Scripture. 





In a preliminary article,‘‘Biblical Inspira- 


tion—The Question Restated” wetraced the 
self-limitation of our subject, first, by its 
exclusion of certain irrelevant questions; 
secondly by its inclusion of certain relevant 
questions. 

We shall not be reqnired—we do not pro- 
pose to prove the fact of inspiration so re- 
lated, as if it were something doubtful; but 
rather to trace the scriptural description of 
inspiration, and thus obtain a clearer, more 
comprehensive and correct conception of 
this vital doctrine. The doctrine is, in- 
deed, abundantly proved by the concurrent 
testimony of Scripture, the Old Testament 
and the New; and is confirmed by the con- 
sentient belief of the Christian Church— 
Greek, Roman, and Protestant.) 

It is important to remember, though it 
may seem a truism, that the term Scripture 
is of definite significance and scope. 

This term is often employed by Christ 
and by the apostles. To the Sadducees, 
who denied the resurrection, Christ said; 
‘Ye do err, not knowing the Scriptures.” 
(Mat. xxii, 29.) He rebuked the chief 
priests and the Pharisees who rejected him. 
‘* Did ye never read in the Scriptures, The 
stone which the builders rejected, the same 
is become the head of the corner?” (Mat. 
xxi, 42.) ‘*Search the Scriptures que 
they testify of me.” (John v, 89.) ‘He tha 
believeth in me, as the Scripture hath said,” 
etc. (Jno. vii, 88.) ‘And the Sertpture 
cannot be broken.” (Jno. x, 35.) ‘ That 
the Scripture might be fulfilled.” (John 
xiii, 18; xxii, 12; xix, 24, 28, 36, 37.) Like- 
wise after his resurrection (Luke xxiv, 
27, 32, 44, 46), (In these and similar 
instances Christ makes appeal to Scripture 
as decisive.) So Peter (Acts i, 16; Il Peter 
iii, 16) and Paul. (Acts xvii, 2; 11 Tim. iii, 
15, 16; 1 Cor. xv, 3, 4.) As thus employed, 
the term Scripture signifies writing, and 
includes the Old Testament Scriptures, rec- 
ognized as authoritative not only by the 
Jews but also by Christ and the Apostles, 
and the New Testament writings recognized 
by the Apostles and the Christian Church 
as of equal authority with ‘‘ the other Scrip 
tures.” (IL Peter, iii, 2, 15, 16.) As thus 
employed we use the term Scripture. 

It is concerning the Inspiration of Scrip- 
ture (with such significance and scope) that 
our subject becomes of peculiar and pro- 
found interest; and a valid description of 
it has for us commending importance, 
Biblical writers ought best to understand 
what Biblical Inspiration is. It is proper, 
then, to ascertain, at the outset, whether 
the Scriptures describe inspiration, and if 
they do, what the description is, 

And first, the Scriptures give us the name 
of this doctrine (II. Tim. iii, 16,)—*‘ In- 
spiration.” This is more than can be said 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, or of Christol+- 
ogy, or of Original Sin, or of Christian 
Perseverance, important as these doctrines 
are held to be in the system of Christian 
theology, and carefully defined as they 
have been by Christian teachers and by 
Church councils. 

Again, the Scriptures, in giving us the 
pame of this doctrine, distinctly declare 
the source of Inspiration; itis the opneustic— 
i. ¢, given of God, God breathed. Its 
source is divine, not human (II, Tim. iii, 
16; II. Pet. i, 19—21.) 

Again, as we are thus told authoritatively 
that Inspiration is, and whence it is, 80, 
again, we are told what it is, and upon whom 
it operates, and how it operates {thus to give 
us the Scriptures, the writings), and why. 

It is a Spiritual dynamic—a moving by 
the Holy Ghost; hence, @ personal, di- 
vine influence operating not upon things (as 
stocks and stones and brutes) but upon 
persons (‘‘men moved by the Holy 
Ghost”); and yet not upon every person 
or all men, but upon certain men thus 
specially and divinely distinguished and 
called apart to this specific service, as we 
are told in Scripture (II. Peter. i, 21): 
‘Holy men of God spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” 

Through such human, receptive, conscious 
personal media—under such divine, quick- 
ening, conscious, personal inspiration was 
“the Scripture given.” 

As we are thus told authoritatively that 
Inspiration is, and whence it is, and what it 
is, and upon whom it operates, so again we 
are told how it operates. The personal in- 
fluence of the Holy Ghost is divinely 





dynamic. It ‘moves holy men of God” to 
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the performance of this sacred serviee. 
Such men are moved hy lhe Holy Ghost, not 
physically. Much more profound and sig- 
nificant is this personal influence of the 
Holy Ghost. It reaches to the conscious 
personality of men thus called of God— 
moving them spiritually—personally moving 
them so that they may personally move. 
While on the divine side the personal mov- 
ing of the Holy Ghost is antecedent and 
quickening, on the human side the per- 
sonal moving is consequent and responsive. 
The men thus called of God to this sacred 
service are ‘‘ willing in the day of God’s 
power.” 

In spiritually moving men thus called of 

God for this responsible service, this per- 
sonal spiritual influence of the Holy Ghost 
is’at once tmpulsive and directive. These 
two elements are involved in the very fact 
and figure of moving, and are involved in 
this very order. The personal influence 
(or causality) which moves another person 
or object, must be impulsive in order to 
move that person or object, (whether spir- 
itually or physically); and must be direct- 
te, in that itis impulsive, and so far forth 
as itisimpulsive. Hence, we cannot fail 
to see that these two spiritual elements are 
combined in this personal, inspiring influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost, and inthis order. 
j jin regard to Biblical Inspiration, then, 
we are authoritatively told by Scripture 
that Inspiration is; whence it is (of God— 
theopneustic), what it is (the personal influ- 
ence of the Holy Ghost), upon whom it op- 
erates (men of God set apart for this ser- 
vice), and how it operates (moving—spiritually 
moving them—#, ¢., divinely impelling and 
guiding them for the proper performance 
of their sacred task). Finally, we are told 
why all this was done; for this at least, and 
certainly for this: ‘All Scripture treopneus- 
tis (or given thus of God) is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness: that the man 
of God may be complete (perfect), furnished 
completely unto every good work.” (II Tim. 
iii, 16.) In strict accord with this holy pur- 
pose is the inspired injunction of Paul to 
Timothy (II, iii, 14,) and the inspired dec- 
laration of Paul (v. 15): ‘Continue thou 
in the things which thou hast learned.” . . 
‘*From a child thou hast known the holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make thee 
wise unto salvation through faith which is 
in Christ Jcsus.” In strict accord with this 
are the words of Peter (11,i, 19-21): ‘*We 
have a more sure word of prophecy, where- 
unto ye do well to take heed. . . . For no 
prophecy ever came by the will of man: 
but men spake from God, being moved by 
the Holy Ghost.” With this high purpose 
also agrees the inspired injuaction of Peter 
(II, iii, 14, 17,) as well as the inspired dec- 
laration (v. 16). Where Peter classifies 
‘‘all the epistles of Paul” with ‘ the other 
Scriptures,” and (v. 2) where he classifies 
‘the commandment of us the apostles of 
the Lord and Saviour” with ‘ the words 
which were spoken before by the holy 
prophets "—of all which he charges them 
with profound seriousness ‘‘to be mind- 
ful.” 

Thus, the Scriptures describe Inspiration— 
Biblical Inspiration. And it is in this ques- 
tion of Inspiration—Bibdlical Inspiration, 
that our interest centers. This unsettled, 
all is uncertain. This settled, the doctrine 
is valid and secure. This Scriptural de- 
scription of inspiration—Biblical Inspira- 
tion—is so clear and conclusive that we 
can well dispense with a formal definition; 
and yet itisso clear and conclusive as 
apparently to furnish the elements of a sat- 
isfactory formal definition if we will care- 
fully gather and properly combine them. 

Whether a formal definition be attempted 
or not, we are at least authorized by this 
Scriptural description to add some corulla- 
ries involved in this description. These 
are of independent value each for itself, if 
we go no further; and each may contribute 
something, if a formal definition be at- 
tempted. 

Some ofthese we may mention in this 
article, reserving others of perhaps more 
practical interest for a concluding article. 

Corollary I. By this Scriptural descrip- 
tion we are to test every theory of inspira- 
tion and every definition of inspiration. 

Corollary Il. Inspiration did not make 
men absolutely holy and infinitely wise as 

God is holy and wise. Inspired, they are 








still men with finite human limitations, yet 
men who may so serve God as to effect his 
good and gracious will. 

Corollary Ill. This Scriptural descrip- 
tion of inspiration applies (prima facie, and 
by common consent) to the Old Testament 
Scriptures. So the term Scripture was 
used by the Christ and by the apostles. 
But, it will not doto say that this descrip- 
tion of inspiration applies to the Old Tes- 
tament Scripture only and exclusively. It 
applies, also, to the New Testament Scrip- 
ture as affirmed by IJ. Peter iii, 2, 15, 16; 
and as frequently implied in the declara- 
tions of Paul, not to mention other New 
Testament writers. And it applies tothe 
New Testament Scripture a fortiori, since 
the Christ was sent of the Father, and was 
filled with the Spirit, and whose words are 
Spirit and life, and who chose and com- 
missioned the apostles to teach with his 
authority; and promised the Holy Ghost to 
qualify and endue them with power. 

And more than this, this Scriptural de- 
scription of ‘nspiration applies to Biblical 
Inspiration as such, and describes it once 
for all as a fact related to Scripture. In 
each and every such case it is from God; a 
divine influence impelling and directing 
holy men of God to speak (to give utter- 
ance)as they are moved by the Holy Ghost— 
i. ¢., in auch @ manner as to secure a rec- 
ord which shall accord with the mind and 
will of God. 

Already there is suggested the question 
whether inspiration ‘s plenary, and whether 
it is verbal, and how it regards the possi- 
bility of human lapses in memory, or in 
morals, or in judgment,etc., within the range 
of Scripture. But, these, together with 
some other practical questions, cannot be 
dissussed now. 

Corollary 1V. Sacred Scripture or writ- 
ing is not done (wrought out) of itself, but 
by personal, human writers. T7'huws, it is 
given of God to the world. 

Corollary V. Inspiration is primarily 
predicable of the personal, human writers; 
and secondarily but consequentially pred- 
icable of what they wrote. 

Corollary VI. According to this Scrip- 
tural description, it seems impracticable, if 
not impossible, that there should be inspirae 
tion without the finite, personal medium. 
But men may be—are—susceptible to this 
personal influence of the Holy Ghost. The 
divine personality may inspire the human 
personality. 

Corollary VII. According tothis Scrip- 
tural description, inspiration includes two 
factors or agencies—the divine and the 
human; and (perhaps in the very nature of 
the case) includes these two factors or 
agencies—the divine and the human—as 
correlated and concurrent. 

Corollary VIII. This by no means 
defeats or denies the inspiration of the 
Scriptures—the writings, but the more 
fully secures and affirms it. For there is 
a dual element in the divine influence, 
impelling and guiding, and a dual agency, 
—divine and human—concurrent and co- 
operating toward the result—viz., the 
Ssripture given by inspiration of God. 
Hence this result—inspired Scripture—is 
abundantly sure to be profitable, and to be 
all sufficient as ‘‘ the rule of faith and life.” 

Corollary 1X. This personal influence 
of the Holy Ghost (both impulsive and 
directive, since it is divinely ‘‘ moving”) 
impels and guides those who are its 
chosen subjects so to speak and write as to 
fulfill the impulsive and directive divine 
influence. This is evident from the nature 
of the case. Hence it is a divine influence 
which impels and guides chosen men s0 to 
speak and write as to secure arecord which 
shall accord with the mind and will of 
God. 

Corollary X. The authority in this Biblical 
inspiration is not human but divine. It is 
of the Holy Ghost, which moves; it is lodged 
in the personal, divine influence which 
spiritually impels and guides to the divine- 
ly desired result—Scripture— holy, inspired 
Scripture, expressing the mind and will of 
God. 

Here, then, is comprehended three 
things: the divine causality or agency or 
influence impelling and guiding; the hu- 
mau responsiveness or agency being 
‘*moved” (as impelled and guided, or in- 
spired) by the Holy Ghost; the resultant, 
divine and human,—viz., a record which 





accords with the mind and will of @od; 
Scriptures inspired, and as tnspired, having 
divine authority. 

The one is the measure of the other. And 
both (inspiration and authority) are the 
measure of the divine influence upon the 
human, responsive subject. The human 
and the divine agencies, thus responsively 
related, constitute the warrant and the 
worth of the resultant—the sacred Scrip- 
tures. 

Corollary XI. Inspiration; Biblical Inspi- 
ration, is not the light of man’s own seeing. 
It é¢ theopneustic—God-breathed. Nor is the 
record merely a human record of divine 
truths leftto the mere whim or option of 
the writers. On the other hand, it is not 
merely a divine production, mechanically 
wrought, without the conscious, personal 
co-operation of chosen men. The scrip- 
tural description secures us against either 
extreme. ‘‘Holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost.” As the 
living Word, the Christ is divine and hu- 
man, andin this irreversible order; 80 is 
the written Word, the Scripture, in a re- 
lated sense, divine and human, and in this 
irreversible order. 
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A CONVERSATION WITH PERE 
HYACINTHE, 


BY THEODORE STANTON. 








Just before leaving Paris, I spent a most 
interesting afternoon and evening with Pére 
Hyacinthe. This modern Luther lives, with 
his American wife and promising son in a 
modest house at Neuilly, a beautiful sub- 
urb of the Capital, on the Boulevard d’Ink- 
ermann, & droad,avenue lined with a double 
row of trees that look beautiful in their 
summer dress. Under these shady branches, 
and directly in front of the Pére’s gate, was‘ 
the other day, a group of boys, shouting in 
English, and worked up to the highest 
pitch of excitement over base-ball; the only 
time I ever saw our national game played 
in France. Young Paul Emmanuel Loy- 
son, the Pére’s son, was at the bat. He is 
a lad of a little over thirteen, tall, spare and 
muscular, enjoying both out-door sports 
and in-door study, speaking French and 
English with equal fluency, possessing a 
gentle character anda good face; in a word, 
just the child that should have come to this 
noble couple. 

On entering the hcuse, I found Pére 
Hyacinthe more talkative than usual. ** The 
newspapers say,” he began, “that I am 
going to shut up the little church in the 
Rue d’Arras, and thereupon some people— 
especially my critics—jump to the conclu- 
sion that Iam about to abandon my work, 
coasidering my efforts to reform Cathol. 
icism to have ended in failure. Now, 
there is little or no foundation for these 
statements and opinions. In regard to the 
closing of the church, I may say that st 
present I am held responsible personally 
for the payment of the rent of the building 
we occupy for religious purposes. Next 
January our lease runs out, and I then 
mean to relieve myself from this burden, 
which presses very heavily upon my 
shoulders. It is hard enough to make both 
ends meet here in our own home by means 
of our little school, withoutassuming other 
financial duties. I have explained this 
to our friends, and if by next January they 
find the money necessary to keep the 
church open, why, I will continue to preach 
there. But, whether we have to close it or 
not, my reform labors will be the same in the 
future as in the past. I have not the slightest 
intention of giving up the good fight, especi- 
ally as [ see that the seeds that 1 have sown 
with so much difficulty are now beginning 
to bear fruit. For instance, my marriage 
was pronounced a veritable scandal not 
only by the Church, but by a vast majority 
of my countrymen. Now, at Amiens, the 
other day, the Court of Appeals 
decided in the case of a priest who had 
married that, contrary to the decision 
of the lower court, his marriage was 
legal. If [am not mistaken, this is the 
first example of a French court interpret- 
ing the law otherwise than in support of 
the celibacy of the Catholic clergy. Our 
celebrated jurisconsult, the late Odilon 
Barrot, often told me that, in his opinion, 
there was no jurisprudential obstacle to 
the marriage of the priesthood. But while 
French jurisprudence was neutral on the 








subject, French law has always been posi ~ 
tively opposed to it, until this recent de- 
cision at Amiens. Perhaps I may be al- 
lowed to fee] that my conduct has had 
something to do with liberalizing public 
opinion on this important matter; for great 
progress has been made in this direction, 
not only among the lawyers of Amiens, 
but even among the common people. 
When we were living in Switzerland, the 
peasants of Savoy—we learned this later— 
were agreed to kill our boy, if he should 
fall into their hands. A few months ago I 
visited this same Savoy with my wife and 
child, and we experienced the warmest and 
kindest reception from all classes of so- 
ciety. 

‘There are still other reasons why I 
should feel encouraged to go on with my 
work, By the way, many persons have a 
very erroneous idea of the scope of this 
work. I have never wished, for instance, 
to found a new Church; there are already 
too many sects. I desire only to reform 
the Catholic Church, to root out abuses, to 
lop off modern blasphemies, like papal in- 
fallibility, and to introduce old customs, like 
the marriage of the priesthood. I shall not 
live, probably, to see my labors crowned 
with complete success; but I observe more 
than one sign of recognition within the 
Church, which gives me ground to hope 
that I am not toiling in vain.” 

‘*Yes,” interrupted Mme. Loyson, who 
enters heart and soul into her husband’s 
cause, ‘‘ we have every day proofs that we 
are producing an effect. Rome watches 
our every act, and our words penetrate the 
Vatican. The other day the private secre- 
tary of the Pope was present at the service 
in the Rue d’Arras, and heard the Pére 
preach. QOn leaving the church he was 
asked: ‘Well, what do you think of it?’ 
‘There is nothing to be said,’ was the 
guarded but significant reply. Even Renan 
has sent us kind words. I have there on 
my table a letter of encouragement from a 
crowned head. Gladstone and other lead- 
ing Englishmen are our friends. The Pre- 
mier once said to me: ‘ What I admire in 
Pare Hyacinthe is that he goes neither to 
the right nor to the left, but straight 
ahead.’ M. Paul Janet, of the Institute, 
remarked to the Pére, the other day: ‘ You 
will succeed, because you know where to 
stop.’” 

At this point in the conversation the 
card of a visitor was handed in. ‘He calls 
himself an ‘integral revolutionary collec- 
tivist’,” said the host, with a smile, as he 
read the card. ‘‘This is the man who in- 
terrupted me the other day in the midst of 
my sermon on socialism. But the con- 
gregation wouldn’t listen to him; so I told 
him that if he would come to the house I 
should be glad to hear his views. So 
here he is, and I must receive him.” 

A plainly dressed, visionary-looking in- 
dividual entered, and soon a very earnest 
discussion began between ‘‘ Monsieur 
Abbé,” as the new-comer called the Pére, 
and this fiery exponent of revolutionary 
socialism. A street-sweeper and Sir Isaac 
Newton were taken to illustrate the oppo- 
site extremes of human activity. The 
socialist contended that both of these 
workers should be paid the same salary, 
whereupon tke Pére, evidently disgusted 
at such a conclusion, cut the debate short 
by exclaiming, wth considerable warmth: 
‘Well, I should give the street-sweeper 
twenty francs and Newton a million.” 


After the departure of the integral revo- 


lutionary collectivist, the coz ation 
naturally turned to the political sit . .in 
France. 


‘The future of the Third Republic ap- 
pears very dark to me,” began the Pére. 
‘1 fear we are gradually approaching an- 
other precipice. Iam a Republican at 
heart, but [ cannot consider as wise or just 
everything that is done in the name of the 
Republic. The present leaders of the Re- 
publican Party do not seem to be equal to 
the occasion. I feel the deepest concern in 
the outcome of the catastrophe that I see 
penaing; for it appears to me that the fall 
of the Republic will be followed by a terri- 
ble Ultramontane reaction. My own life 
has been so embittered by the narrowness 
and oppression of Ultramontanism that I 
appreciate more fully than most of my 
countrymen can what a disaster awaits us 
if Rome once more gets the upper hand in 
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France. The Count de Paris—for he it is 
that will probably be the ruler of this coun- 
try if there is a revolution—holds liberal 
views in politics and religion. I have 
talked with him on these topics and know 
whereof I speak. But I doubt very much 
whether he will be able to stem the torrent 
that will sweep down upon him; he will 
more probably be carried aw ay on the cur- 
rent, and all the slow progress of the past 
fifteen years will be blotted out. 

‘- The aggressive priesthood is the most 
dangerous foe that the Republic has to 
fight. In fact, it may be said that Ultra- 
montanism has always been the enemy of 
every French government. During the 
Restoration it made war on Charles X, 
when he tried to enforce the law against the 
Jesuits, and so bitter was the denunciation 
of the Archbishop of Paris, that the Duke 
d’Angouléme, Charles’s son, exclaimed: 
‘If I were King of France, Monseigneur 
would sleep at Vincennes to-night.’ Under 
Louis Philippe the same thing was true. 
When the revolution of February over- 
turned the July monarchy, 1 was a the- 
ological student, and 1 well remember the 
pastoral letter of Archbishop Affre that 
was read to us, in which he condemned the 
King’s government and glorified the revolt- 
ing people. Louis Napoleon experienced 
similar troubles with the clergy, and the 
dissatisfaction of the Church with the 
Third Empire was one of the causes of the 
sudden collapse of the régime. You see, 
therefore, that this unfriendliness of the 
Church toward the Tuird Republic is not 
at all abnormal: Ultramontanism and ‘the 
powers that be’ are always at swords’ 
points. But the petty warfare betwixt 
Church and State that is now in progress is 
not wholly the fault of the ecclesiastics. 
Republican ministers and legislators are 
much to blame for it. The continual agi- 
tation of the question of the abolition of 
the Concordat does not dispose the clergy 
to friendship for the Republic. And in 
this matter the Republicans are as short- 
sighted as the Catholics are angry. Ultra- 
montanism would surely be strengthened 
in its attacks on progress and the present 
institutioas if a separation of Church and 
State were brought about. Gambetta 
saw this. But M. Goblet, the Minister of 
Religion, does not. I was talking with 
him on this subject only a short time ago, 
and I was astonished to find him so set on 
the destruction of the Concordat, and so 
reckless as to what might result therefrom. 

‘* Our immense standing army is another 
serious menace to the life of the Republic. 
If a powerful and ambitious man were to 
appear in France, this army might prove to 
be the destroyer of our civil liberties. But, 
of course, as Jong as we cherish the fond 
hope of recovering Alsace and Lorraine, so 
long must we keep up this army and live in 
danger of « military coup d'etat. You will 
perceive that, in this as in other things that 
I might mention, much of the strength of 
the Republic is of a negative nature. 

‘* We have nothing in France on which 
to base a solid government of any kind. In 
England there is the royal family, a nobility, 
and the State Church, all three accepted by 
a vast majority of the English people and 
all three conservative by nature. In France, 
on the contrary, we have only pretenders to 
the throne, a so-called nobility that is with- 
out prestige or authority, and a State 
Church that is the declared foe of whatever 
government happens to be in power. What 
is the result? Why, we have been moving 
in a vicious circle for a century. The 
French Revolution began as a constitution- 
al monarchy, ran intoa Republic, aud ended 
in an Empire; then comes constitutional 
monarchy again, which lasted until 1848, 
when we had another Republic, followed 
by a second Empire. To-day everything 
points to the advent of another constitu- 
tional monarchy. But I fear that the Count 
de Paris will not be able to sit very long on 
a throne that rests on universal suffrage. He 
will probably have to give way to some 
dictatorial government, and still another 
Empire in name or in form, which in turn 
will fall before a popular régiem of some 
sort.” 

“And when will France enjoy the bless- 
ings of a permanent government?” I 
asked, 

“In order to answer that question,” re- 
plied the Pére, “I must look too far into 


the future. But this I am convinced of: 
that, if France continues for another cen- 
tury in the path she has pursued since 
1789, she must inevitably wear herself out, 
see her territory parceled among her neigh- 
bors, and disappear, like Poland, from 
among the family of nations.” 

Union LeaGuE CLUB, New Yorx, July. 





THE UNSEEN CHRIST IN HEAVEN. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tue Christ of the Gospel narrative, con- 
sidered as a person seen and heard by 
men, was a realily to the age in which he 
lived, and upon that age made a profound 
impression, while laying the basis fora 
deeper impression on mankind. This same 
Christ, having been crucified, and having 
on the third day risen from the dead, was 
also a realily to those to whom, at different 
times for forty days, he showed himself 
‘alive after his passion by many infallible 
proofs.” There was to be, and, in the facts 
as they occurred, there was, a period when 
he was visible on earth; and of this visibil- 
ity, and the events connected therewith, 
we have a record inthe New Testament, 
especially in the four Gospels. 

This, however, is only a part, and, in the 
time consumed thereby, much the smaller 
part, of the divine plan in respect to Christ. 
His visibility did not begin until he 
appeared among men in the person 
of Jesus of Nazareth; and it ended 
when, at the age of about thirty-three years, 
he left our world and ascended into Heaven. 
Our bodily senses cannot reach him in 
Heaven; and there is now no spot on the 
earth where they can find him. Vivid con- 
ceptionsof him we may and should have; 
but actual perceptions we cannot have. 

Thomas, who was not present when 
Jesus, after his resurrection, first showed 
himself to his disciples, at Jerusalem, re- 
fused to believe in the fact upon their tos- 
timony, saying: ‘Except I shall see in 
his hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and thrust 
my hand into his side, i will not believe.” 
This attitude of mind, on his part, made a 
fitting occasion for Christ to teach him and 
mankind a lesson in regard to faith without 
sight. 

Meeting his disciples a second time at 
Jerusalem—Thomas then being present 
—and greeting them with the general salu- 
tation, ‘‘ Peace be unto you,” Christ at once 
fixed his eyes upon Thomas, and, without 
any explanatory words, said to him: 
‘*Reach hither thy finger, and behold my 
hands; and reach hither thy hand, and 
thrust it into my side; and be not faithless, 
but believing.” This offered to him the 
very evidence which he had demanded, and 
also suggested to him Christ’s knowledge 
of the position he had taken, Whether he 
actually did the thing proposed or not, is 
not stated; but it is stated that he instantly 
exclaimed: ‘‘My Lord, and my God.” 
He was now satiefied that Christ had risen 
from the dead, and that the person then 
and there talking to him was that Christ. 

The responding comment of Christ was 
in these words: ‘‘Thomas, because thou 
hast seen me, thou hast believed; blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” This comment, while not con- 
demning the faith of Thomas upon the evi- 
dence then submitted to him, contrasts it 
with that of those who had not seen. The 
language implies that, in the antecedent 
history of the world, there had been per- 
sons whose faith was without sight; and 
these persons are specially declared to be 
** blessed.” 

The plan of God, as disclosed by his 
providence, contemplated and ordained that 
there should be a long period—preceding 
what an apostle calls ‘‘ the fullness of the 
time ”—in which Christ would not be pre- 
sented to men as he was in the days of his 
flesh, but in which he would be 
the theme of prophetic announce- 
ment and anticipation, and in which his 
work would be symbolized by a divinely 
appointed system of sin-offerings and 
priestly service. This was intended to be 
preliminary and preparatory to the actual 
comiog of Christ to our world. The Old 
Testament Scriptures record the facts of 
this period, aud also connect them with the 





Jewish people, as a part of their history 
and that of their patriarchal ancestry. The 


Epistle to the Hebrews very clearly shows 
that the sacrificial system established by 
the laws of Moses, was typical of the one 
great sacrifice to be made by Christ, when, 
as‘‘the Lamb of God” and the ‘High 
Priest of our profession,” he should appear 
among men. 

There can be. no doubt that the saints 
who, during this preparatory period lived 
and died before Christ came, and who, 
though they never saw Jesus of Nazareth, 
believed in the coming of the promised 
Messiah, and also in his work of atonement 
shadowed forth by a typical system—some 
of whom are expressly mentioned in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as examples of 
faith, and all of whom were saved by the 
grace of God through Christ as yet unseen 
by men and yet to die for sinners—are in- 
cluded, and were intended to be included 
in the category of those who “have not 
seen, and yet have believed.” The lan- 
guage, as it fell from the lips of the Sa- 
viour, looked back to what was 
then past, and ‘fitted alike the ex- 
perience and the circumstances of those 
who believed in him and his work before 
he appeared among men in a body of 
flesh and blood. We learn from the Epis— 
tle to the Hebrews that:the Gospel was 
preached ‘‘unto them” as well as unto us. 
They had it in a symbolic system, and 
through the ministry of prophets; und al- 
though they never saw Christ in the flesh, 
they, nevertheless, believed in him and were 
saved by him. This is the specific point of 
the contrast between their faith and that of 
Thomas, who believed because ne had seen. 

Living, as we do, since the coming of 
Christ, and since his ascension into Heaven, 
we look back to the time when he came in 
a Visible form, and these saints of antiquity 
looked forward to the time when he would 
come and do the work assigned to him. 
They believed in what was to be, and we 
believe in what has been; and, although we 
may have more light than they had, still, in 
respect to the question of faith without 
sight, our position and theirs are essentially 
similar. The mind and heart are, in both 
cases, occupied with the same Christ, the 
same salvation, and the same method of 
salvation. The Old Testament Messiah is 
the Jesus of the New Testament. It was 
faith with eight only during the short period 
in which he was on earth, and even then 
only to those who saw him. Vastly the 
longer period is that of faith without sight. 
Christ did not personally appear among 
men until ‘‘ the fullness of the time” was 
come, and did not stay in this world 
beyond the time appointed. 

What Peter says in his First Epistle, 
written after Christ had ceased to be visible 
to the inhabitants of this world, and ad- 
dressed to ‘: the strangers scattered through- 
out Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia,” who had never seen Christ, is in 
direct line with the language of the Saviour 
to Thomas. The apostle thus describes 
the experience and the circumstances of 
these ‘‘strangers”: ‘* Whom having not 
seen, ye love: in whom, though now ye see 
him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy 
unspeakable and full of glory: receiving 
the end of your faith, even the salvation of 
your souls.” Assuming these strangers to he 
Christians, and knowing the nature of a 
true Christian experience, the apostle thus 
sketches their experience in the two funda- 
mental exercises of faith and love without 
sight. 


The fact, as thus stated, is no specialty 
of the experience belonging to these stran- 
gers, in distinction from that of other 
Christians who have believed in Christ 
since his ascension into Heaven. The Jan- 
guage is just as true now as when first writ- 
ten. It has remained true during all the 
centuries that have rolled away since that 
age, and will so remain to the end of time. 
Millions of persons have, with supreme de- 
votion, attached themselves to the unseen 
Christ, many of them dying as martyrs, 
some of them leaving kindred and home to 
preach his Gospel in strange lands, and all 
of them loving and trusting a Saviour upon 
whom their bodily eyes never fastened. 
They communed with him in life. They 
thought of him. They spoke of him and to 
him. They hoped in him. They looked 
upon him as a friend to whom they cvuld 





safely commit all the interests of their be- 
ing. Hise name and person were dear to 


them. Every thought of him gave them 
comfort. They sought to imitate his exam- 
ple. His will was their chosen rule of ac- 
tion. They found life’s richest and 
purest pleasure in him, and when at last 
death came, they yielded up their breath 
in the full assurance that he would not fail 
them. This Christ, though unseen by 
them, was to them a personal reality, as 
truly as he was to the apostles when seen. 
This is not an exaggerated statement of 
afact. Peter did not overdraw the fact, or 
mis-state it, when he described Christians 
as loving and believing in the unseen Christ. 
This is just what patriarchal and Jewish 
piety did before he came, and what Chris- 
tians have beea doing for ages, and will 
continue to do in all the ages yet to come. 
God best knew how to construct and ar~ 
range the whole plan of human salvation; 
and in that plan the Saviour of sinners was 
to come to earth in the robe of our common 
humanity, and here personally dwell but a 
short period, and, with the exception of 
this period, to be an unseen Christ. Such 
is the plan of God, and such is the fact as 
we find it. 

The task which this arrangement im- 
poses upon the human mind, is the acqui- 
sition of that sort of spiritual realism, in 
respect to Christ, that, for all the purposes 
of allegiance to him and his cause, of com- 
fort and hope through him, and of salvation 
by him, will make him as a personal Saviour, 
real to thought and feeling, without any 
intercourse with him through our bodily 
senses—indeed, so real that the mind and 
heart will be impressed with him and by 
him, just as they would be if we actually 
saw him, and were thus put in communion 
with him. 

Some degree of such realism every Caris- 
tian must have, in order to bea Christian 
at all. The higher the degree, the more 
positive and constantly assertive the real- 
ism, the greater will be the power of Christ 
in the human hearts, and the larger the 
streams of joy and comfort that will low 
from him into those hearts. To attain the 
highest degree of this realism should be the 
earnest effort of every Christian. ‘Tne at- 
tainment is not impracticable. Christians 
may, if they will, live and die in this siate 
of mind toward the unseen Corist, Thou- 
sands of Christians have done this, and ali 
may doit. We have but to comply with 
the conditions of ,the attainment, and the 
result will ensue. 

The Bible Christ is the Christ whom 
that Book reveals, and certifies to thought, 
upon the authority of God; and hence as 
an indispensable condition of having this 
Christ before andin our minds, we must 
read the Bible true in all that it says about 
him, giving to its testimony full and im- 
plicit confidence. There is no gubatitute 
for this confidence, and none for the Word 
of God. The Bible, thus read, takes the 
place of sight, and supplies ils absence. It, 
in effect, becomes the eye of the soul; and 
through it we mentally see Christ, and 
what we see is as real to the eye of faith as 
if seen by that of sense. Infidels, cavilers, 
doubters, free-thinkers, those who glory in 
their own reason, and half-way believers 
.who neither positively affirm nor positively 
deny, do not supply this condition. They 
are not, and, in their mental posture, they 
cannot be, spiritual realists in respect to 
the unseen Corist. His name may be on 
their lips, even in respectful forms of 
speech; but, in the realistic sense, he is 
not in their minds. Speculators, dreamers, 
and even scholars they may be; but the 
Bible absolutely true they never read. 
That Book is either not their mental law at 
all, or not sufficiently so to make real to 
them what the Bible says, and because it 
says it. They have no experience wrought 
into the soul, stamped upon its operations, 
and controlling its action, resulting from 
the Bible fully believed, and freighted with 
good news on the basis of God’s authority. 
It takes faith to secure this experience, and 
this they have not. They either doubt too 
much, or deny too much, to be the subjects 
of such an experience. 

Knowledge gained by devout study of 
what the Bible says in regard to Christ, is a 
second condition of spiritual realism in 
respect to him. The Bible has a story to 
tell about Christ; and it tells that story, 
beginning with a germinal promise in the 
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through all the ages of patriarchal and 
Jewish history, giving the record of Christ 
as he was on earth, revealing him as he is 
in Heaven, and reminding us that he is one 
and the same personality through all the 
phases, stages and details of the marvelous 
disclosure—‘‘the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever.” It takes the whole Bible to 
tell the whole story of Christ; and if we 
would have him before our minds, in 
anything like the full realistic sense of this 
Book, and as he there appears, then we 
must make ourselves familiar with this 
story inallits parts. We need information, 
and the Bible has just the information that 
we need. The more we know of Christ the 
more faith will see to believe; and the more 
it believes what it sees, the more real will 
Christ, alike in his person and his work, 
become to the soul. Growth ‘in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ,” expands the vision of faith, and at 
the same time intensifies that faith as an 
experience of the heart, giving it more to 
see, and making more and more real to it 
what it does see. Tue Christian who has, 
or may have, the Bible in his possession, 
but who neglects to study the Bible Christ 
in the Bible itself, makes a very grave mis- 
take in the matter of spiritual realism. 

The literature of the Christian Church, 
in the form of sermons, theologies, creeds, 
commentaries, and compilations, may be 
helpful to thought; but it is no substitute 
for the Bible; and, moreover, all this litera- 
ture is the product of uninspired human 
thinking, and is good or bad as it does or 
does not correspond with the Word of God. 
This Word is the best Christology known 
among men, and the only one that can be 
trusted with absolute confidence. God 
gave us this Word that we might in it and 
from it learn who Christ is, what he said, 
did, and suffered on earth, and what he is 
doing in Heaven. And if we make the 
proper use of the means thus supplied, 
Christ, though invisible, will be as real to 
us as he would be if visible. This is just 
the effect which the Bible is adapted to 
produce, and, when devoutly studied, al- 
ways does produce, in believing human 
minds. 

To this should be added, as a third con- 
dition of spiritual realism, the meditative 
habit of mind in respect to Christ. One 
thereby often recalls his knowledge of 
Christ, and keeps it alive and fresh in his 
memory, and thus keeps the unseen Cbrist 
present with him as an object of affection- 
ate thought and believing trust, and also 
keeps himself practically in the presence of 
this Christ. His knowledge in this way 
becomes a living power of impression and 
repeats its own impression at short inter- 
vals. He mentally sees Christ here, and 
sees him there. He sees him as he was on 
earth and as he is in Heaven. An endear- 
ing intimacy is thus established between the 
soul and its Saviour, which, to the former, 
becomes more and more real by its own 
continuance, and excludes all doubt as to 
the truth of what the Bible says in regard 
to that Saviour. The whole idea of the Bi. 
ble Christ is thus worked into the mind, as 
a living and joyous experience and a glori- 
ous reality. 

Nothing in the universe, to the medita- 
tive believer who makes the Bible the law of 
his meditation, and feeds that medi- 
tation with its thoughts, will be 
more real than the unseen Christ. He will 
have an experience of intimacy and ac- 
quaintance with this Christ, and of hope 
through him, which only his habit of mind 
can secure, and which being  se- 
cured in this way, nothing can disturb. 
The unseen Christ will be all in all to 
him, alike in life and in death. His spirit 
will be the hallowed guest-chamber where 
this Christ permanently dwells as ‘the 
hope of glory.” That man knows whom he 
has believed, and what he has believed. 
His mental position is a de‘inite one, and 
not more definite than intense. He may 
not be able to contend in battle-array with 
the arguments of infidelity; he may not be 
a logician after the method of the schools; 
yet he has an argument in his own sonl— 
in what he feels and knows by experience 
—which infidels do not understand, and 
which is, to him, a perfect answer to all 
their cavils. Like the man born blind, 
whose eyes Christ opened, and who knew 
that fact,he knows by experience what 





Christ has done for him, and what he is to 
his heart; and nothing can get this knowl- 
edge out of his mind. A realized Christ 
makes a demonstration to the soul practi- 
cally as conclusive as the clearest utterance 
of consciousness. 

‘* Blessed” then, are they that ‘ have 
not seen, yet who, devoutly believing the 
Bible, as devoutly studying the Bible, 
Christ in that Book, and meditating 
upon the information thus given, ‘‘ have 
believed” in the unseen Christ. Such per- 
sons can get along in this world without 
sight. They see enough by faith, and that 
faith is sufficiently real in the object upon 
which it fastens, to make Christ to them all 
that sight could make him. They have no oc- 
casion for a moments regret that they were 
born in the nineteenth century, or that they 
were pot on the earth when Christ was 
here, or that faith without sight is the law 
of their intercourse with him. He is as 
real to them as if they had seen him in the 
flesh. 

Such spiritual realists, in their present 
mental attitude toward Christ, supply one 
of the fundamental conditions for the 
proper apprebension of the Bible Heaven. 
He who has studied the Heaven which the 
Bible reveais, and formed his ideas of that 
world from what is thus made known, 
must have perceived that, alike in respect 
to the method of going there and the state 
of blessedness when there, this Heaven is 
largely a Christological Heaven—indeed, 
so largely such that, if Christ were re- 
moved from the conception the whole con- 
ception would be most radically changed. 
The Bible, in telling the story of Christ, re- 
veals Heaven as a vital part of that story; 
and the same Book in revealing Heav- 
en, tells that part of the story which is 
located in Heaven. We cannot separate 
the Bible Heaven from the Bible Christ. 
The two are connected and mutually imply 
each other. 

The Bible informs us tbat Christ in bis 
higher nature, existed before he came 
into this world, and that when he came, he 
came down from Heaven, The same Bible 
tells us that when he left our world he as- 
cended into Heaven in his ‘‘glorious body,” 
and that he is now there as the place of his 
special abode. He is there as the Mediator 
between God and men. He is there as the 
‘*High Priest of our profession,” and as 
our Advocate with the Father. He is there 
as the Head of the Church in Heaven and 
on earth, and as the ‘‘King of saints.” He 
is there as the ‘“‘ King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords.”” He is there as ‘tthe Lamb of 
God,” who redeemed his people with his 
own blood. He is there as the final Judge 
of mankind. He is there in his exaltation 
and glory, as the sequel of his humiliation 
and sufferings onearth. He is there as the 
object of saintly and angelic worship. 
Songs of praise are, in honor of him, 
chanted in the Heavenly world. Co-resi- 
dence with him there is one of the Bible 
ideas of Heaven. The joint-heirship with 
him, of which an apostle speaks, is to be 
realized in Heaven. The place which he 
has gone to prepare for his people is in 
Heaven; and there, according to his own 
promise, will he receive them unto himself, 
that where he is there they may be also. 
The throne upon which he sits is in Heav- 
en; and from that throne he speaks and 
says to our world: ‘‘To him that over- 
cometh will I grant to sit with me in my 
throne, even asI also overcame, and am 
set down with my Father in his throne.” 

These ideas of the Bible Christ penetrate 
aad color the Bible Heaven. They are in- 
separable from our conception of that Heav- 
en, and form a very material part of it. 
We cannot state either the Heaven or the 
Christ, as made known in the Bible, with- 
out stating them. We cannot properly 
think of the one without also thinking of 
the other. Ina word, the Bible Heaven is 
pre-eminently a Christological Heaven. 


The necessary result of this fact is that, 
in order to have the Heaven of the Bible 
before our minds and in our thoughts, we 
must here, while in the flesh, and on our 
way to the spirit-world, be realists in re- 
spect to Christ, as he was on earth, and as 
he is in Heaven. If wedo not think of 
him as he is revealed, we will not think of 
Heaven as it is revealed. If we lose sight 
of him, we will lose sight of Heaven. If 
he is virtually a fable to thought, Heaven 





will be a fable tothought. If our faith 
does not make him real, it will not make 
Heaven real. If we have no Christ in our 
religion, we will not have the Bible Heaven 
in that religion. If, on the other hand, we 
regard him as a personal reality, in all taat 
the Bible says about him, and know what 
it says, then the Bible Heaven will also ap- 
pear to us asa reality. Believing in him, 
loving him, and makiog him real to our 
thoughts and affections, we thereby see 
Heavenin him and through him, as we 
cannot without him. He fills so large a 
place in the Bible Heaven that, with bim 
fully in our minds, that Heaven must also 
be there. 

Happy is the man whose realistic faith 
in respect to Christ, notonly gives him the 
present joy and comfort thereof, but also 
supplies the proper mental condition for 
apprehending the Bible Heaven, and who, 


when he thinks of Heaven, thinks 
of Christ as being there and of 
what he is there, and of himself as 


going there and there forever dwelling with 
him, when death shall release him from the 
tabernacle of flesh and blood. Christ 
means something to him here, and Heaven 
means something to him here, because he here 
believes in him with a faith that makes him 
realthere. There is a Christ, seen and 
realized by faith, in the plan of that man’s 
salvation; and there is a Christ in that man’s 
thoughts of Heaven; and neither the 
salvation nor the Heaven is ever detached 
from this Christ. He expects to meet 
this Christ in Heaven, to know him 
there, and there b2 greeted by him with a 
gracious welcome to ‘*‘ the inheritance of 
the saints io light.” 

Paul, walking by faith, and not by sight, 
yet making that faith the equivalent of 
sight, was evidently a spiritual realist in 
respect to Christ. Nothing was more real 
to him than Christhimself. He had a de- 
sire to depart from this world, deeming it 
better for him than to abide in the flesh; 
and this feeling had its basis in Lis desire 
“tobe with Christ” in Heaven. He de- 
clared himself willing ‘‘to be absent from 
the body” that he might be “‘ present with 
the Lord,” as he could not be while remain- 
ing in the body. This presence ‘‘ with the 
Lord” was a large idea tohis mind. When, 
just prior to his martyrdom, he thought of 
“the crown of righteousness” which 
awaited him in Heaven, he also thought of 
** the Lord, the righteous Judge” who was 
there, and who would ‘‘give” him this 
crown. The Heaven of which he thought, 
was directly connected with the Christ of 
whom he thought, and was real to him, 
because Christ was real to him. Christ, in 
all the facts of his history and work on 
earth, and in all the facts of his history 
and work in Heaven, was a personal reality 
to the mind and heart of the apostle, and 
controlled both thought and feeling with 
absolute supremacy; and, hence, Heaven 
as the place of his own final abode, and as 
the boon of grace to him through this 
Christ, under the conditions and with the 
ideas thus supplied, was ap equal reality. 
He distinctly says: ‘‘I know whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that he is 
able to keep that which I have committed 
unto him against that day.” He knew 
Christ as the Saviour of sinners. His idea 
of him involvedin it and carried along with 
it his idea of Heaven, and if he hadjlost 
the former, he would have lost the latter. 

If, then, Christians would on earth have 
Paul’s experience, they must on earth imi- 
tate his way of thinking. They must be 
spiritual realists by faith in the unseen 
Christ. They must, like him, know whom 
they have believed, and what they have 
believed in regard to this Christ, and must 
believe what the Bible tells them to believe. 
This will give them Paul’s experience, and 
nothing else will. They need not concern 
themselves with the speculations and dis- 
putes of theological schools, or with the 
cavils of infidelity. It will be enough to 
take the Bible Christ into their heads and 
hearts, asset forth in inspired words, and 
in the plain and natural meaning of these 
words, and, by loving and believing in that 
Christ, to make him real to them. This 
will open the fountain of bliss in their own 
experience, and open their eyes to a vision 
of the heavenly life. They will see morein 
this way, and see it better, than they can in 
any other way. 
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CURRENT ART NOTES. 
BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 


“Good Win, sweet Win, lovg to see some hobby 
hosses.” 
BEN JONSON (“* Bartholomew Fair,” Act. 3, Sc. 6.) 


’Tis not to be denied that art is in a strangely 
chaotic condition among us. We seem someliow 
to have missed the right road, and to be wan- 
dering vaguely on all sorts of by-paths and cir- 
cuitous routes, most of which, it may be feared, 
will only lead us back to the starting-point. 
Confining ourselves to the exbibitions in London 
of the present season alone, we can fancy the 
bewildered state of mind in which some earnest 
inquirer after the meaning and aim of art, 
baving passed through them all, might proceed 
to question himself as to the result. From the 
Academy he would learn chiefly that art is an 
affair of the market. He visits the new society 
in Pall Mall, and finds that the French realists 
are your only sure guides, that it is mainly a 
question of ‘ values,” that sentiment, which a 
great man once declared to be the end of art, is 
entirely superfluous, if not absolutely con- 
temptible. But perhaps he next enters the ex- 
hibition of Mr. Holman Hunt’s paintings, in 
Bond Street, where he discovers that the true 
function of art is to preach sermons; and lastly, 
if he proceed a few doors further up the same 
street, he finds Mr. Whistler loudly proclaiming, 
by his work if not by his words, that art is 
nothing more nor less than a “ little joke.” 

To bring order out of disorder, and tu set us 
again on the right track, a small society of 
artists, calling themselves the Century Guild, 
have this year issued the first three numbers of a 
new artistic quarterly under the title of The 
Century Guild Hobby-Horse. The Hobby-Horse 
possesses at least one feature which distinguishes 
it favorably from most current art periodicals— 
the essays and criticisms which it contains are 
clearly written not to flatter the public taste 
but because the authors have seriously reflected 
upon the subjects of which they treat,and really 
have something interesting, if not always orig- 
inal, to say aboutthem. The choice of title, 
however, in connection with so serious an enter- 
prise, does not strike us as altogether happy, un 
lexs, indeed, the,Guild hopes to avail itself of the 
authority of Sterne’s dicitum—De Gustibus non 
est disputandum. There is no disputing about 
hobby-horses. But the writers must be the 
more careful lest they put it in the power of 
their enemies to turn uponthem with the words 
of Mr. Bayes, in **The Reheareal:’ ‘There are 
nowadays a sort of persons they call criticks, 
that, i’gad, bave no more wit in them than so 
many hobby-horses.” 

The contents of the Hobby-Horse comprise 
dissertations and historical studies upon art in 
general, and upon the arts in particular, not 
only of painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
but also of music and poetry. The last number, 
for instance, contains a fac simile of the origi- 
nal manuscript of Keata’s charming sonnet,com- 
mencing, 

‘Blue! ’tis the life of heaven”— 


accompanied by an interesting essay thereupon 
by Mr. Oscar Wilde, the possessor of the man- 
uscript. Of the original verse I will say only 
that it scems to be the work of young men, one 
of whom, at least, appears to have in him the 
making of a poet. His verse has now and then 
an agreeable flavor of Herrick; but it is not 
always free from that vice of modern poetry, a 
tendency to obscurity, which time, it may be 
hoped, will correct. One of his little pieces, 
addressed to Inigo Jonet, appears here with 
peculiar appropriateness if the tradition be true 
that the famous architect was originally a maker 
of hobby-horses. But seriously, there is much 
in the Hobby-Horse that should be welcome to 
lovers of art ; and, if the intentions of the authors 
be carried out, future issues will contain matter 
of yet greater interest. Thus it is purposed to 
reproduce in fac simile certain precious and 
exceedingly scarce works of William [Blake, 
and with the next number we are promised 
the reproduction of a curious 
broadsheet which Blake executed in conjunction 
with Hayley in the year 1800, during the former’s 
residence at the pleasant little seaside village of 
Felpham. This very rare sheet (of which, l 
believe, not more than two or three copies are 
known to be in existence) contains a ballad— 
‘Little Tom the Sailor” —by the elegant author 
of the ‘‘ Triumphs of Temper,” and two designs, 
by Blake, who engraved, and even printed with 
his own hands, the entire piece, words as well as 
illustrations. It was published for the benefit 
of a poor widow and her children; for Hayley 
was ever ready to employ for purpoges of charity 
his facile pen—too facile, indeed, for the poet’s 
reputation, for most of his unlabored numbers 
would now be thought merely to confirm the 
truth of Wycherley’s sarcasm: ‘‘That is called 
Easy Writing, which any one may easily write.’ 
Of Blake’s designs Gilchrist, the author of ‘The 
Life of Blake,” writes : 

“The engravings are vigorous and effective, in 
an unpretending, rude style. The designs have all 
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Blake’s characteristic directness and najvetg. At 
the foot we see the future widow leaving her 
humble cottage to seek her sick husband and turn- 
ing her head wistfully round as she steps forth on 
her way; her little son rocking the cradle within. 
Around stretches a landscape in the typical style 
of Poussin—wood, and winding path, and solemn 
distant downs. It is a grand and simple composi- 
tion. The engraving at the head of the sheet rep- 
resents the sailor boy aloft on the shrouds, climb- 
ing to the topmast, the embodied spirit of his father 
bursting with extended arms from the midst of the 
storm-cloud and forked lightnings. This picture 
also is full of high feeling.” 

By enterprises such a3 the reproduction of 
works of tunis character and importance, the 
Century Guild will render true service to art, 
nor, 80 long as its labors are conducted in the 
present spirit of earnestness and striving after 
excellence, need the Guzld fear to “ suffer not 
thinking on, with the hobby-horse, whose 
epitaph is ‘For O, for O, the Hobby horse is 
forgot.’” 

Mr. Holman Hunt has lately published in the 
Contemporary Review a series of remarkably 
interesting papers on the origin and progress of 
the Pre-Raphaelite movement, under the title of 
‘ A Fight for Arc.” The exhibition of his col- 
lected work by the Fine Art Society this sum- 
mer has afforded us an opportunity of estimat- 
ing how much Art is indebted to the zeal of this 
one of her champions, I venture to affirm—not 
much. To the uameasured abuse which was be- 
stowed upon Pre-Raphaelitism in its early days 
has now succeeded a tone of undiscriminating 
eulogy, more amiable, indeed, but hardly more 
just. Ona former occasion I referred to Pre- 
Raphaelitism as being eseentially a moral rather 
than an artistic movement; and of its three 
chief leaders it is undoubtedly Mr. Holman 
Huot in whose work its moral and religious as- 
pects are most strongly apparent, while, on the 
other hand, bis pictures possess fewer purely 
arcistic qualities than those of either Millais or 
Rossetti. He is abundantly in earnest; but it is 
the earnestness of a preacher more than of an 
artist. He makes but little appeal to our sense 
of beauty, and we hold it for an axiom that a 
work of art, whatever other and even higher 
qualities it may possess, must be in the first in- 
stance a ‘thing of beauty.” And this insensi- 
bility to loveliness of form or color tends to de- 
feat the artist’s own aims, The high purpose of 
these, in some respects, nobly conceived works 
cannot reconcile us to the crade and inharmoni- 
ous coloring, the hard and unsympathetic exesu- 
tion. Nor can it be admitted that these works, 
carefully studied from Nature, as they are in 
every detail, are in the deepest sense true to Na- 
ture. The brilliancy of Nature is there, in so 
far as it may be imitated with pigments ; the 
outward form of Nature is there, in so far as it 
is possible to reproduce it by faithful study and 
unremitting labor ; but the tenderness, the har- 
mony, the mystery, in one word, the poetry of 

Nature is too often lacking. The collection com- 

prised feveral paintings of world-wide repu- 

tation. Among them, the “Light of the 

World,” the ‘Shadow of Death,” the 

*“*Bcapegoat,” the ‘Awakened Conscience,” 

the “Pot of Basil,” “Claudio and Isabella,” 
and a small finished replica of the * Finding 
of Christ in the Temple.” In all, or nearly 
all, of these works the earnest thought, the de- 
vout sentiment, the unfaltering purpose, and, at 
times, the emotional power displayed by the artist 
deserve our freest recognition, our highest admi- 
ration. Some of them, too, as the *‘ Light of th® 
World,” are full of beautifully imagined synitbol- 
ism. I like especially the ‘Claudio and Isa- 
bella,” illustrating the prison scene ia “‘Measure 
for Measure.” Mr. Hunt has conceived and ren- 
dered with wonderful success in the countenances 
of bis two figures, not merely the emotions proper 
to the situation, but the complete individuality 
of Shakeepeare’s characters—the weak irresolute- 
ness of Ciaudio, the severe purity of Isabella. Yet 
even here a certain harshness and want of compo- 
sition in the coloring, though less pronounced 
than in others of his pictureg, disturb our epjoy- 
ment of the work as a whole. The Pre-Raphael- 

ites, as Mr. Hunt admits, found a * sure ground” 
for their art in the practice of the Italian mas- 
ters anterior to Raphael, But why has Mr. Hunt 
adopted but the half of what those masters had 
to offer him? With all their ‘‘ simplicity and sin- 
cerity,” with all their religious spirit, they pos- 

Sesxed also a sense of artistic propriety, which in 

him is wanting, and their work, however symbol- 

ical, is surely and invariably decorative. 
RICHMOND, Surrey, ENGLAND. 


Sanitary. 

IN these latter days when so much is said as 
to the relations of capital and labor, and as to 
the rights of labor, we cannot be too diligently 
inquiring into all that relates to the common 
rights ot those who must depend upon the labor 
of their hands for a living. There are certain 
rights and privileges which those who are busied 
with seeking food for themselves and their fam- 
ilies can never expect to secure for themselves. 
Their appeal must be to the more privileged 
Classes who have time and opportunity to con- 





are claims other than those which are expressed 

in wages. Itis not hard to draw the line be- 

tween those times and those cities in which, on 

the one hand, there has been a rigid adherence 

to the close requirements of wages and con- 

tract, and those in which there has been made 

broad provision for the masses. It is said in 

England that every poor man knows that there 

is a hospital waiting to receive him or any mem- 

ber of his family who may need its care and 

aid. The last two London Lancets come to 

us with several extra sheets recording the public 

and private benefactions of hospital Sunday and 

hospital week, and showing how the wealthier 

classes seek to provide for those less favored in 

worldly circumstances. Not less notable is the 

provision made by such men as Sir Titus Salt, 

the Cadburys, and others, for those who have 

helped them amass their fortunes. In fact the 

old time guilds, so numerous in Great Britain, 

had this view of co-operation at their very 

basis. Employer and employé met on familiar 

terms, in order that they might give mutual aid, 

and that the best interests of each and all 
might be advanced. A good deal of this spirit 
has been manifested in the liberal plans de- 

vised and executed for the housing of the Lon- 
don poor. It has not been cold charity, but a 
warm effort for the betterment of the condition 
of the working classes. It has been an effort to 
help those who were seeking to help themselves. 
As we have visited those great blocks and 
squares of rooms, we have found in them not 
the degraded and poorest classes, but those who 
were thus helped out in the struggle to rear 
families and to maintain respectability. To 
this work the sanitarian has very near relations, 
He sees how much of the sickness comes from 
improper dwellings improperly located, from 
forced crowding into too small apartments, 
from the necessity of doing hard work at too 
great a disadvantage. So he is led to ask what 
can be done to lighten all these burdens, For, 
be it not only known: but felt by the more 
favored ones that the greatest pressure upon the 
laboring people comes just from these oppres- 
sions. They are weighed down by burdens that 
are incident to their home lives, Go into their 
rooms on the days when we call it very hot, and 
we find the thermometer ranging 10 to 12° 
higher in their apartments. The food upon 
their tables is cheaper because it is inferior. If 
there are poor meats, wilted vegetables, un- 
salable fruit or comm ercial adulterations, they 
have to bear the brunt of all this. Sickness and 
death come and make their cruel deduction® 
from their little store. They would, for the most 
part, get along well enough if the wages earned 
and received could tell for as much as it does in 
the bands of those who can command gocd 
homes and good surroundings, and who can buy 
proper foods at a fair market price, On an 
average it is believed that the really poor, wo 
have to buy at the lower prices, get from twenty 
to thirty per cent. less for their money, We 
have watched some inquiries made under special 
laws as to milk, oleomargarinue, kerosene, 
baking powders, chicory, etc. It is in the 
groceries or at the stands of those patronized 
by the small buyers that the adulterations 
and falsifications are found, Thus the laborer 
has a deduction made which he can ill afford to 
bear. We believe that capitalists would do great 
service if they would combine in order to se- 
cure to the wage classes the advantages of good 
food at fair prices. The average city artisan 
does not know that in thecountry, one hundred 
miles from New York, wheat is eighty-five cents 
a buehel, potatoes, thirty cents, butter sixteen 
cents a pound, and many other things in propor- 
tion. He only gets very partial results. The pound 
of tlour and the quart of potatoes have not 
heard of the reduction. In matters of clothing 
the same ic somewhat true. Besides this work- 
men suffer very much from the character of the 
shops and buildings ia which they work, and 
from the injuriousness of their respective 
trades. Itis the great duty of all those who 
employ indoor labor to study very closely how 
they can deprive the occupation of all embar- 
rassing circumstances at all riskful to health, 
To do this, not infrequently they should consult 
the sanitary engineer, the sanitary physician or 
some one who has closely studied trades and 
occupations in relation to locality, machinery, 
etc. ; and each industry needs to be studied by 
itself under the patronage of employers as to 
its deleterious tendencies and effects, and how 
these are to be circumvented or to be 
minimized. It is because the working 
period of many industries is #0 brief 
that so many become dependent. We realize 
that every well person ought tobe able, for 
forty years at least, to earn a living; and even 
something to provide for declining years, That 
is a poor condition in any occupation in which 
much less than this is the rule. Yet probably 
over two-thirds of the indoor industries do not 
average twenty-five years, This means avoid- 
able ill-health, the remedy for or lessening of 
which must come from the well-to-do classes. 
Without any sympathy with strikes or boycot- 
ters,or with plumed knights who drink more than 
they work, we yet believe that there is a great 








sider their needs, and who recognize that there 


responsible for some of the evils that are upon 


Biblical Research, 


Among the ‘‘ Miscellen,” by the learned and 
acute editor of Stade’s Zeuschrift, the second, 
on the “Queen of Heaven” (DOWN NDSD), 
found in Jer. vii, 18; xliv, 17, 18, 19, 25, is 
probably the most important. This is the case, 
not only on account of the interpretation he 
gives of the expression, but also because he 
shows how, in this instance, Assyriology has 
misled Old Testament exegesis. He is of the 
opinion that, outside of the chronology of the 
Old Testament, Assyriology has as yet done 
comparatively little for the Old Testament in- 
vestigator. The “Queen of Heaven” is gen- 
erally regarded as a goddess, and, on the basis 
of Jer. vii, 18, as one chiefly worshiped by the 
women of Israel ; so that 3 71D here me ins as 


much as 7352, and is, according to Fred. De- 
litzsch, to be derived from the Chaldaic form 
9p, and the goddess in question is Astarte or 


Istar-Beltis of the euneiform inscriptions. 

Stade shows that, by comparing the passages 

of the Old Testament in which this name is 

used, that this in‘erpretation is incorrect. 

From Jer. xliv, 15 sqq, it is apparent that the 
worship of this pretended goddess was not 
confined to women, but was common to the 
whole people ; and, comparing these passages 
with Jer. viii, 1 sqq, especially ver. 2, Stade 
concludes that this ‘Queen of Heaven”’ is 
simply a collective appellation of the sun, the 
moon and the stars, as the object of the idola- 
trous worship of Israel. The editor has, fur- 
ther, a discussion of the exgression “hill of 
the foreskins,” of Joshua, chap. v, whose 
possible meaning he illustrates from the cus- 
toms of many nations, ancient and modern, in 
connection with their practice of circumcision ; 
on the expression “‘ bear upon the knees,’’ in 
Gen. xxx, 3; 1, 23, which he interprets as 
meaning ‘adoption into a family,’ and on 
the basis of this proposes to read, in Ex. 1, 16, 
instead of the troublesome D°)3N0, the word 
D°373N; further, some critical notes on 
II Kings xv, 21, and on Mic. ii, 4, the merits 
and faults of which cannot be discussed here. 








.... It will be remembered that in the Octo- 
ber, 1885, number of The Expositor, Prof. A. 
Socin, of Tiibingen, ventured to criticise the 
work and publications of the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund, whose shortcomings and faults he 
was by no means the only one to observe and 
feel. In the last May number of the same 
journal Captain C. R. Conder makes an ill- 
natured and weak reply, returning the compli- 
ment of pointing out specks in Dr. Socin’s 
**Handbook of Syria and Palestine,” one of 
the Bedeker series. For example, Professor 
Socin bad said in regard to ’Araqu e} Emir, in 
Eastern Palestine, ‘‘The inscriptions exhibit 
old Hebrew characters’’; to which Captain 
Conder retorts : *‘ There is only one inscription 
at Arak el Emir, and no philologist would 
agree with Professor Socin that this is written 
in ancient Hebrew.’’ The fact is, there are two 
inscriptions of one and the same word or name, 
carved beside two doors to chambers in the 
cliff, all cut out of naive rock. Professor 
Socin is, therefore, not in error in regard to 
number, as Captain Conder’s words would im- 
ply, whose point is merely that the word is 
one, unless, perchance, he is in error himself 
in supposing that there is only one engraving. 
The expression ‘‘althebrdigehe charactere” is 
purely relative. If the two engravings were 
cut at the era of Hyrcanus, they are as old as 
the reign of Seleucus Philopator, 186—173 B, 
C., or the year 153 B. C., for the date of Hyrca- 
nus, They were probably inscribed later than 
this time; but De Saulcy, for one philologist, 
speaks of the characters as follows: *‘ An es- 
sential feature of this inscription is the mix- 
ture of letters, some belonging to the Pheni- 
cian or Samaritan type, others to the type of 
the square Hebrew.” Doubtless this is as old 
as Professor Socin meant to claim. 


....-Tbe historian Meyer, whose history of 
the Eastern nations (Geschichte des Orients), 
although seemingly but little known to Bibli- 
cal scholars in A nerica, is considered by Ger- 
man critics as a work of superior excellency 
(ef. Piinjers, Jahresbericht for 1883 and 1884), 
publishesa shrewd combinat’on of facts drawn 
irom Egyptology and the Old Testament, in 
which, chiefly on the basis of the former, he 
endeavors to trace the early settlement of Ja- 
cob’s family in Palestine and their relation to 
Egypt. American scholars will take great 
interest in two articles by one of their own 
number, the industrious Dr. B. Pick, of Alle- 
gheny, Pa., one of the leading ‘l'almudists of 
the land, One of these articles is on the To- 
sefta citations and the Hebrew text, and the 
other on the text variants from Mechilta and 
Sifré. The collectio: of material here offered 
is valuable for text criticism, Dr. Pick, we 
believe, is the first American whose contribu- 





responsibility resting upon those who have more 
of this world’s goods, and that they are in part 





tions have appeared in this leading Old Testa- 


Science. 
-++-There is so much to admire in thesp eeu- 
lations of botanical philosopby in relation to the 
contrivances by which plants get along in the 
world, and to the various adaptations, if adapta- 
tions they be, by which organs have been modi- 
fied for the accomplishment of certain ends, that 
it is to be regretted when these speculations are 
pushed toextremes. But it is the lot of every 
idea that becomes popular, to draw around it a 
set of enthusiasts who see in everything proofs 
of the correctness of their views. This has par- 
ticularly been the case with the topic of cross- 
fertilization, and the means by which organs 
have become a¢apted to accomplish it. Its ar- 
dent expositors show its development in many 
very far-fetched instances, One of the most re- 
cent is given in Cosmos, by Fritz Miller, a trans- 
lation of whose paper appears in a recent number 
of Science. A plant of the myrtle family, the 
Feijoa, growing in South America, rolls its 
petal up into a tube, after expanding, in which 
tube nectar is accumulated, or some other 
sweet secretion formed, which makes these petals 
agreeable to birds of a species of Thamnophiius, 
Bees do not visit the flowers, so far as Dr, 
Miller has noted; but, as the flowers produce 
seeds in abundance, it is assumed that the 
flowers are cross-fertilized by the birds, While 
going from flower to flower, destroying and eat- 
ing the petals, they carry pollen on their head- 
feathers from one to the other. It is given as 
a solitary instance of a plant adapting itself to 
fertilization by birds instead of by bees, moths, 
or fliee, as in the ordinary way. It seems to be 
overlooked by these ardent speculators that Mr. 
Narwin has shown and expressly stipulates that 
the carrying of pollen by bees, birds, or the 
wind from the flower of one tree to another 
flower on the same tree or plant, is not cross- 
fertilization. Hence abird at one tree, eating 
its petals, would hardly cross-fertilize unless it 
did not get a full meal, and had to fly to another 
tree. They might assist in fertilization, as bees 
1p 60 Many cases do; but cross-fertilization is 
another thing. The bird speculation is not 
even origina], as in this part of the world the 
humming-bird is certainly a fertilizer of the 
trumpet-vine, or Tecoma, The stigma consists 
of two thin plates. When ready for fertilization 
they expand. On the entrance of the bird with 
whatever pollen it may have on its bill or head- 
feathers, these plates are touched. Being sen- 
sitive, they close, aud cannot obtain their own 
pollen which the bird takes to another flower. 
Here, however, as in the case of the mythacasus 
plant, the bird goes from flower to flower on the 
same plant, and consequently the fertilization 
is chiefly by pollen from the same plant, and is 
not cross-fertilization. 


--+-The Rev. G. P. Sewall writes us about a 
curious shower of leaves that fell in Troy, Penn. + 


Yesterday, Aug. 1st, the weather here was oppres- 
sively warm. The morning was clear, bat before 
noon clouds began to gather which, in the afternoon 
at about 5 o’clock, broke upon us in a terrific storm, 
The wind was kot so violent as to do any serious 
damage, but the rain-fail way heavy for perhaps 
thirty minutes, when the violence of the shower was 
broken, passing to the south of us. 

As the rain way ceasing, a strange appearance was 
manifestin the heavens, One of my near neighbors 
stepped to his door to discover the cause, and to his 
amazement found a shower of tattered leaves fall- 
ing about him. They could be seen as high in the 
air as they could be distinguished, and fell upon an 
area including several acres. He picked up and 
has preserved, as a curiosity, several specimens, 
among wich are maple leaves, seeds from the ash, 
and fragments so torn they cannot be distinguished, 
It can never be known what trees or forests were 
80 unceremoniously stripped, nor how many miles 
these fugitives compassed in their aerial fight, nor 
how wigh they were borne on the wings of the 
whirlwind to be thus calmly dropped again to earth 
after the violence of the storm nad passed, Lying 
about us this morning are the dismembered witnesses 
of fury we escaped, 


--++The collection of dried plants into what 
we know as Herbaria, seems to have been con- 
temporanecous with the art of making compara- 
tively cheap paper, as recently noted by @ 
French botanist, Dr. Saint-Lager, of Lyons, 
This could not have been much before the mid- 
die of the fifteenth century. The earliest col- 
lection is in the Paris museums, made by Dr, 
Greanet in 1558; one of sixteen volumes, by 
Aldrorandi, between 1560-68, is at Bologna, and 
Ranwolt’s, made in 1578-75, is at Leyden, Oas- 
par Banhin’s herbarium, dating between 1576 
1623 is at Basel, 


-++«The red snow, first brought into, promi- 
nent notice by the 1818 Arctic expedition of 
Captain Ross, has been found in other elevated 
positions outside of the Arctic regions. In 1888 
it was distributed from Oalifornia collections by 
Dr. Harkness, and last year specimens were dis« 
tributed by Mr, Alex, McDougall from the higher 
mountains of Colorado, Is is an alge known as 
Protococeus, or COhlamydecaccus Nivalis, Its 
true systematic position bas not yet been deter- 
mined. I+ is believed to give a green tint to the 





ment magazine of Germany. 


snow in which it vegetates before taking on its 
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Hersoualitics. 


....The marriage of Mr. James Baillie Hamil- 
ton, an English gentleman of the highest con- 
nections and a resident of Worcester, Mass., for 
several years, is announced to occur in West- 
minster Abbey this week. Mr, Hamilton’s ca- 
reer, his early devotion to science, his sacrificing 
his social life in England to pursue his studies 
and perfect his now famous musical instrument, 
the vocalion (a remarkable improvement on the 
parlor organ), have invested bim with a ro- 
mance aé honorable as it is picturesque. Some 
day somebody will make a tale out ofitall, Mr, 
Hamilton marries Lady Evelyn Campbell, 
daughter of the Duke of Argyle and sister-in-law 
of the Princess Louise, All the best blood of 
England and titled folk without end are ex- 
pected to be present at the ceremony. The 
bridegroom is a tall, manly looking gentleman 
of about thirty-five, with especially charming 
manners, 


...-This story of Lord Justice Fitzgibbon and 
brilliant Lady Aberdeen illustrates the old say- 
ing about ‘three things observe with care.” 
She had only a slight acquaintance with the 
Justice, and on his politics she had been 
“grossly misinformed.” She was at a very 
recherché Dublin dinner, sitting next the Justice 
(who had come in late) she turned upon him, 
amiling witchingly, and said: ‘‘Ah, well, we 
are all Home-Rulers here this evening.” Her 
embarrassment can be conceived when the Jus- 
tice faced her and blurted out: ‘ Bedad, your 
ladyship! barring yourself and the waithers, 
I'd be glad to see ye tip the vink to wan!” 
Which was the case. She found out a day later 
that she had been in a nest of the opposition: 


..-The following characteristic story of the 
late Samuel J. Tilden’s grave imperturbability, 
eo babitual with him, is current: On one occa- 
sion in going to the boat at Albany with John 
Van Buren, on a beautiful moonlight night, he 
stepped from the gangplank into the water. As 
be could not swim one would have thought that 
he would have called out for help. On the con- 
trary, he kept perfectly silent, and when rescued 
merely turned to the man who had assisted him 
and said: ‘‘Thank you, very much,” and after- 
ward handsomely rewarded him. 


.. Bishop Simpson’s remains will be removed 
next week to the magnificent tomb in West 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, Philadelphia. The man- 
soleum is in form a Gothic chapel of Connecti- 
eut granite, lighted by stained glass windows. 
The building is about twenty feet long and nine- 
teen feet wide. In the center isthe sarcophagus 
of the Bishop. 


..The Emprers of Austria is suffering much 
from the nervous shock caused by the death of 
her cousin, Louis of Bavaria. It is now said 
that the Empress has long bad a secret dread of 
insanity, and that ber peculiar life and active 
exercises and horseback-riding has been to 
avert insownia and ward off the coming of any 
permanent brain-trouble. 


..The drinking-fountain (after all a much 
better sort of fountain for a memorial gift than 
any merely ornamental one) lately erected on 
the Thames Embankment to the memory of 
Mr, Fawcett, is now running for the public use, 
It is built opposite the Obelisk, and sub- 
scriptions from the women of England began 
and completed it. 


_. Judge Ludlow, President of the Philadel- 
phia Common Pleas Court, No. 3, and Judge 
Pierse, of Court No, 1 of the same city, are both 
far from their homes, trying to fight off what 
in the case of Judge Ludlow is considered 
“hopelessly breaking healtb.” 


..+. Prince Bismarck has sent a large portrait 
of himself to President Oleveland, framed in 
carved oak, and signed with the Prince’s auto- 
graph. He is represented in uniform. 


.-Mr. John Shorthouse, author of that re- 
markable novel, or rather religious work that 
was far more than any mere novel—‘John 
Inglesant ’—is traveling in Scotland. 


...-General Sheridauv, who is apt to be en- 
thusiastic about truly rural mstivation to his 
intimate friends, will occupy the farm he has 
rented until the early autumn. 


..--The most youthful notary public in the 
State of Connecticut is a young lady, Miss Row- 
land, who was sworn in last week on her twenty- 
first birthday. 


-++-The first female clerk employed by the 
Government was Miss Jennie Douglass, ap- 
pointed to the Treasury Department by,Spinner, 
in 1862. 


.-»-Antelligence is received of the sudden 
death of Mr. Charles Cobbe, brother of Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe. 


+++.Mise Kate Field has been successful during 
her lecturing tour, and will continue it in the 
Territories. 


»++.William D. Howells is at Mount Desert. 





Pebbles, 


.-»-‘Arthur” ; Yes,we should like to have you 
write for our paper. Address your letter to the 
business office and it willbe sent to you. 





....A Southern newspaper gives an account 
of a man who tried to hang himself with a towel 
and came down with a crash. Such levity is ill- 
timed. 


.. Office boy (to editor) : ‘‘ There is a man out- 
side what says he has a bill he wants to present.” 
Editor: “Say tohim that his manuscript is 
respectfully declined.” 


...-T'wo little girls, busily studying French, 
came to a difference respecting the gender of 
ceur. The coachman entering the room, they 
said: * John, is it le cwur or la ceur?” John: 
“*T always says liquor.” 


A little miss who had heard that the Shen- 
andoah was a very clear river, happened to 
cross it at a time when it was yellow and mud- 
dy owing to recent rains. “I think,” she said 
gravely,‘*that river looks like it was sun-burnt,” 


-.».That abrupt and discourteous monosyl- 
lable “ Thanks,” got a Roland for ite Oliver the 
other day. Madam dropped her card-case, anda 
brisk little newsboy picked ‘it up for her. 
‘* Thanks!” said she. ‘‘ Welks,” said he, and 
bolted. 


-. Tommy (who has just received a severe 
scolding): ‘‘Am I really so bad, mamma?” 
Mamma: “Yes, Tommy, you are a very bad 
boy.” Tommy (reflectively): ‘ Well, anyway, 
mamma, I think you ought to be real glad I 
aint twins.” 


--»-"* What is that big iron thing full of 
holes?” asked Laura. ‘Locomotive boiler,” 
saidTom. Laura looked thoughtful. After a 
moment’s silence she asked: ‘Why do they 
boil locomotives?” Tom looked amazed: * To 
make them tender,” be said slowly. 


-- Office boy : “Here is an old woodcut hasn’t 
been used yet.” Morning paper editor : What is 
it; man or woman?” “It’s a man ; oldSpriggs, 
the cure-all doctor. Mebby it’ll do for Ruble’s 
man in blue.” “No; old Spriggs is alive yet 
and might sue for damages, Call it the Marquis 
of Salisbury.” 


--A gentleman entered a telegraph office: 
“I beg pardon, but as { was coming along this 
afternoon I saw myriads of flies settled on your 
wires. Can you suggest any explanation of the 
phenomena?” “ About what time was it, sir?” 
‘*About four o’clock.” “Ah! That accounts 
for it; that’s the time I send the quotations for 
sugar and honey.” 


--A couple from the humbler walks of life 
came before a justice of the peace to be married, 
when, the ceremony being over, the bride began 
to weep copiously. ‘* What's the matter?” asked 
the new husband, “I never told you that I 
don’t know how to cook,” sobbed the bride, 
‘Don't fret. I'll not have anything for you to 
cook, I'ma poet.” 


.. The new baby had proved itself the pos- 
sessor Of extraordinary vocal powers, and had 
exercised them much to Johnny’s annoyance, 
One day he said to his mother: ‘Ma, little 
brother came from Heaven; didn’t be?” “Yes, 
dear.” Johnny was silent for some time, and 
then he went on: ‘‘Say, ma.” ‘What is it, 
Johnny?” “I don’t blame the angels for bounc- 
ing him; do you?” 


....An Atlanta reporter who once “pulled a 
hand press” on acountry weekly, tells this: 
One day while the paper was being worked off 
a man from the country came in and walked all 
around the room, finally stopping near the press 
and watching the work very earnestly. ‘Any- 
thing I can do for you?” asked the man at the 
lever, pausing between the impressions. ‘‘Naw,” 
was the reply, “‘I don’t want nothin’; jis cam 
to see ye edit.” 


-...Witness the diplomacy and presence of 
mind shown in this answer, in the case of the 
young lady who sat in en alcove at an evening 
party with a bright young military man, Ler lit- 
tle niece on her knee, to play propriety. Sud- 
denly the company is electrified by the exclama- 
tion of the child: ‘‘Kiss me, too, Aunt Alice!” 
But the sudden shock is succeeded by a feeling 
of relief as Aunt Alice calmly replies: ‘You 
should not say, ‘Kiss me two,’ dear; you should 

y, ‘Kiss me twice.’” 


....A young lady frem the city was visiting a 
farmer who had a very extensive tobacco plan- 
tation. The farmer had gotten out the buggy 
and was showing her over the place. “Oh!” 
she said, as they turned into the lane, ‘‘that is 
another field of tobacco ; isn’t it?” The farmer 
looked in the direction indicated and replied: 
“That there? No, marm—er—that is—not ex- 
actly.” ‘ ‘Not exactly.” What do you mean by 
that?” ‘* Why, ye see?” said the farmer with a 
significant grin. ‘‘That there’s a cabbage 
patch.” 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


CORWIN, [na, died recently, aged seventy-six. 

DEWOLF, D., Bristol, Conn., accepts call to 
Salem, N. J. 

ELWELL, W. D., Westchester, Ia., accepts call 
to Eik City and Sedan, Kan 

FRAZEk, A. H., Frankford, {nd., resigns. 

HALL, I. D., Evansville, Ind., resigns. 

ae, F. W.,Osborn,removes to Mexico, 

O, 

JACOBUS, J. D., Skiddy, Kan., resigns. 

LATHROP, Epwarp, D.D., Stamford, Conp., 
resigns. 

ROCKWELL, B. C., Kendallville, Ind., re- 
signs, 

ROSCOE, Frank, ord. in Schevenus, N. Y. 

wo \ mm 8. H., died recently in Hamilton, 
aye . 





TUTTLE, J. B., accepts call to Newton, Kan. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ALGER, Frank G., ord. pastor in Cameron, 
Mo., July 22d. 

BISSELL, A. D., Marathi Mission, India, ac- 
cepts call wo Wailuku, Mani, Sandwich 
Islands. 

BALDWIN, D. J., accepts call to Pierce, Neb. 

see, “ame G. W., accepts call to Clark, 

eb. 


BUTLER, Mrirorp C., Exeter, Neb., resigns. 

DAViES, Tuomas M., Bridgton, supplies tem- 
porarily at Waterford, 

DRESSER, Amos, Franklin, called to Camp 
Creek, Neb 

EATON, Danrortu L., Lowell, accepts call to 
Freeport, Mich. 

HUMPHREY, Cuester C., Mt. Pleasant, called 
to Belknap and Cincinnati, Ia. 

JONES, Aprauam, ord. pastor Welsh ch., Bloss- 
burg, Penn., July 18th. 

KEAYS, Cuartes H., Grand Haven, Mich., 
called to Oskaloosa, Ia, 

LEONARD, Hartrorp P., Mason, N. H., ac- 
cepts call to Oakham, Mass. 

MEAD, W118 W., Clarion, Ia., resigns, to en- 
ter foreign mission workin Marash, Tur- 
key. 

MINNIS, Tuomas W., Kingston, N. H, resigns. 

vanes. GrorcE H., ord, pastor in Chapman, 

an. 

SANDERS, F. P., accepts call to new church at 
Wichita, Kan. 

SMITH, E. 3,, ord. pastor in Saugatuck, Micb., 
July 20th, 

YOUNG, Apert A., New Lisbon, accepts call to 
Boscobel, Wis. 


LUTHERAN, 


BOWERS, G.A., D.D., Trinity ch., Abilene, 
Kan,, resigns. 

CRISSMAN, F. H., Gettysburg, removes to New 
Florence, Penn. 

JACKEL, C., Oak Park, removes to Chicago, Ill. 

SCHNUR, Gro. H., Jr., oe appointment to 
St. Mark’s Evangelic Luth. Mission, 
Omaha, Neb. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
ees if James, called to First ch., Mendham, 
* 3 


CLELAND, R. W., accepts call to Owensboro, 
Ky. 

EDWARDS, WituiaMm H., Harrington, Del., 
accepts call to Lewinsville and Vienna, Fair- 
fax Co., Va. 

ENNIS, Roxpert, Harley, Idaho, removes to 
Pendleton, Oregon. 

FRAZER, W. J., Bedford, Ind., removes to Shel- 
byville, IIL 

FREDERICKS, James T., died recently in Bur- 
gettstown, Penn, 

FULTON, R. H., accepts call to Park River, 
Dak. 


GILL, W1iu14m J., Baltimore, Md., accepts call 
to Orange, N. J. 


GOWDY, W. F., Ripley, accepts call to New 

Carlisle, 0. 
—. = » Mount Washington, Penn., re- 
J. E., Morning Sun, » called to 


KEARNS, 
Rockville, Ind., and to Macon, Ii). 


— Orpg, D. D., inst. pastor in Aberdeen, 


LITCH, J. Lincouty, Merion, Mass., called to 
Central ch., Norristown, Penn. 

MILLER, H. L., Sixth ch., Chicago, IIl., accepts 
call to Capitol Hill ch., Denver, Col. 

NEVIN, Danieu E., died recently, in Sewickley, 


Penn. 
REEVE, T. 8., died recently in Ferguson, Mo., 
80 


aged 80. 

ROGERS, D. B., Dunbar, accepts call to Port- 
land and Upper Mount Bethel, Penn. 

STERN, M. D. A., Snohomish, W. T., accepts 
call to Woodbridge, Col. 

VIELE, James P., Vernon, N. Y., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


BENHAM, Cazes, address, Bismarck, Dak. 

BRAY, Henry T., LL.D., accepts call to Christ 
ch., Boonville, Mo. 

CROSS, Epwarp, 8., accepts rectorship of 
Church of the Good hepherd, Milford, 


Penn, 
GRAHAM, Joun, called to Marietta, Penn. 
— Wiruuuam R., address, Somerville, 


ae 
HUNTER, E. We (Bishop’s missionary) address, 
. Box 784, New Orleans, La. 
McCULLOG, “laa Pleasant Valley, N. Y., 
called _ "Glencoe, Md. 
MOORE, J., Joyce, accepts rectorship of 
Bt. Rashoosst 8, Philadelphia, Penn. 
PROFITYI, Arnruur H., Oxford, accepts call to 
Chicopee, Mass. 
RANSFORD, * Epwarp, Stone Ridge, N. Y., ac- 
epts missionary work at Brunswick tn 
sPaid HIT, A. B., accepts eail to Nevadu City, 


WRIGHT, Wituuam E., Somerville, N. J., ac- 
cepts call to Towanda, Penn. 


Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub 
Ushers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the eslection of works 
for further notice. 


THE EPIC SONGS OF RUSSIA.* 


BY MADAME DURAND GREVILLE. 
(HENRI GREVILLE.) 





Durine the last fifteen years a strong 
taste seems to have taken hold of cultured 
people for the folk-lore of every nation. 
Those simple rhymes, long disdained and 
forgotten, have grown into a deep subject 
for research by the historian and linguist. 
The main tendency of our contemporaries 
being a scientific curiosity, they tend of 
course to the investigation of all those mys 
teries which are still unraveled as well in 
history as in the psychic evolution of man- 
kind. The spring of myth as well as of 
history lies in first attempts to produce a 
chronicle, such as was kept by the memory 
of roving singers. Whatever be their name 
—bards, minstrels, troubadours—they have 
kept the living proof of many a deed that 
would have been lost but for them. 

The first folk-lore and epic poems were 
collected by the Germans, who opened the 
road to subsequent workers. The French 
came next, with a considerable amount of 
scientific study of the Chansons de (este. 
More recently M. Paul Lebillat has under- 
taken no small enterprise by collecting the 
songs and oral traditions of every province 
in France. The Slavic nations have also 
done a good deal in the same way. As 
usual, they began later than others, but 
have worked to such purpose that now 
they are in possession of a very respectable 
original literature. 

Minstrels have ceased for a long time to 
go singing their lays in every other civil- 
ized nation; but Russia and Little Russia 
are still hearing the voice of patient sing- 
ers, who never find a poem too long for 
learning it by rote. Kobedrs jn Little Rus- 
sia sing every kind of poem, religious or 
not. Some of those poems are extremely 
beautiful in their almost ciildlike simplic- 
ity. About those, Mr. Durand Giéville has 
published in the Revue des Deux-Mondes 
(June 15th, 1876,) a very complete notice. 
Another kind of minstrels, Kalifi perekiszhic, 
sing still mostly stories or legends relating 
to saints and martyrs. Popular traditions 
of Russia, where old paganism and new 
Christianity are strangely mixed, have been 
the object of several interesting publica- 
tions by M. R. 8. Ralston (‘‘Songs of the 
Russian People and Russian Folk-lore”’) 
who is now preparing an important work 
on ‘‘Byliny,” or Russian epic songs. 

These works have already furnished mat- 
ter toa German compilation, published in 
Leipzig, 1830, Wiirst Wladimir und sein 
Tafelrunde. The Archive fiir Slavishe Philol- 
ogie has published much relative to the 
Byliny, in French. Mr. Alfred Ramband 
edited, in 1876, La Russie Hpigue, a com- 
plete and excellent work, and as for Ameri- 
ca, that country did not seem to care for 
those remnants of an historical period, in- 
teresting at every point of view, and really 
nearer to our times than the German or 
French legends of the same kind. Of late, 
however, Miss Isabel Florence Hapgood has 
come forward to fill the blank in American 
literature with her fine work, T’he Hpic Songs 
of Russia. The able translator of these 
poems has not made a ponderous work, such 
as learned and special people only may find 
some help in corsulting; she has volun 
tarily dropped everything useless, keeping 
carefully the particulars that gave color and 
fragrance to the tale. Such as it is, the 
book gives a complete idea of these strange 
poems. The translation is very good, ex- 
cept that a few adjectives might have been 
rendered less literally. The tales alone 
are very pleasant reading; but the author’s 
special contribution is her Introduction, 
which adds much to the interest of the 
book, giving a full relation of the researches 
made on the subject, and a complete idea 
of peasant life in the far 2ast country where 
the poems have been collected. 

The collecting of poems or traditions 
among the people is very hard work, a3 no- 
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himself; and little justice is done to the 
patient courage of those humble pioneers. 
In winter they listen to the low and slow 
singing by the fireside; in summer they lie 
on the grass, among the herds, under the 
stars, and hear the old shepherds lulling 
their watch. Nothing is more striking in 
that way than the lines in which Miss Hap- 
good describes how Petr N. Ry’binkof dis- 
covered the grand legend of Lake Onega. 


“‘ Conversing in 1859 with some of the older 
inhabitants of the town (Petrozavodsk) he 
learned that many curious and ancient customs, 
traditions and songs were preserved among the 
villagers of the Plouetz government. In the 
course of that year, he succeeded in obtainirg 
gome manuscript songs which had been written 
down at the dictation of a peasant tailor known 
as *‘ The Bottle,” who in pursuitof his calling 
roamed over the whole of the trans-Onega re- 
gion. But although, in search of him Ry’binkof 
made two journeys across Lake Onega on the 
ice in severe winter weather, and one in summer 
in a leaky boat, it was not until 1863 that he suc- 
cecded in tinding him, Knowing the distrust 
with which an official inspires the peasant, he 
dressed himself for a man of the peopleand took 
passage on a market-boat returning to Pudoga, 
where “* The Bottle” lived. Though it was May, 
the ice was not out of the lake and it was bitter- 
'y cold, Contrary winds forced them to put in 
at an island covered with woods and swamps, 
only twelve versts from their starting place, 
after having labored at the oars all night. The 
dirty hut of refuge was already crowded by 
peasants weather-bound hke themeelves, 80 
Ky’binkof made himself some tea by a fire 
which was burning in the openair and lay down 
on the ground to sleep. He was awakened by 
strange sounds. About three paces from him 
sita group of peasants and an old man with a 
great white beard, bright eyes, and a kindly ex- 
pression of countenance. From the old man’s 
lips flowed a wondrous song, unlike any which 
Ry’binkof had ever heard, lively, fantastic, gay, 
growing now more brisk, again breaking off 
suddenly, and suggesting in style something 
very ancient and long forgotten by living men. 
That song finished, the old man began another, 
the famous ‘ay of Padko, the merchant of Nov- 
gorod. ‘Thoroughly aroused now, Ry’binkof 
knew that this was his long-sought epic. Many 
a one did he hereafter listen to, sung by rhaps>- 
dists with fine voices and masterly diction, but 
none of them ever produced upon him the fresh 
and overwhelming impression made by the old 
man with his poor, cracked voice and imperfect 
versions.” 

The poems heard by Ry’binkof were not 
so clear as the tales presented by Miss Hap- 
good. Many versions of the same fact have 
been collected, and it is a work of long 
patience to pluck the flowers among such 
heaps of rubbish. Some of them number 
no less than twelve thousand verses, most 
of them descriptive. The recital of the 
poem may fill several nights, and the story 
may be told in seven pages. Miss Hap- 
good’s work is not a mere translation, but 
a careful compilation which must have been 
long and fatiguing. 

I do not know whether those who know 
nothing of Russian peasant life and cus- 
toms may find the deep-felt pleasure that I 
had in reading this book. Every word 
called back to my mind a long-forgotten 
memory of the past. Such are they still— 
those peasants, simple-hearted and shrewd 
at once, good and violent, pious and addicted 
to drinking. Their heroes; or bogatyes, 
magnify the virtues and faults of the Slavic 
race. They are larger and taller than the 
Russian boyard or the Russian peasant; 
but they are Russian people, and for that 
reason I love them. Almost all the tales 
are interesting ; some are very grand. ‘‘ The 
Death of Swiatogor” is as beautiful as any 
scene of old Homer. Let the reader judge 
for himself. Svyatog6r is a giant, and bis 
younger brother Tlya is a man stronger 
than the average. As Svyatog6r and Tlya 
journeyed among the Holy Mountains they 
found a great coffin in the way, and upon 
the coffin was this writing: ‘‘ This coffin 
shal] fit him who is destined to lie in it.” 

Then Tlyé essayed to lie in it; but for 
him it was both too long and too wide. But 
when Svyatogor lay in it, it fitted him. 
Then the hero spoke these words: 

‘The coffin was destined for me; take 
the lid now, Tlydé, and cover me.” Tly& 
made answer: ‘‘I will not take the lid, 
elder brother, neither will I cover thee. 
Lo! this is no smal] jest that thou makest, 
preparing to entomb thyself.” 

Then the hero himself took the lid, and, 
laying down, covered his coffin with it. 
But when he would have raised it again, 









he could not, though he strove and strained 
mightily; and he spoke to Tlyf: “0, 
younger brother, ’tis plain my fate has 
sought me out. I cannot raise the lid. Do 
thou try now to lift it.” 

Then Tlyd strove, but could not. Said 
hero Svyatogér: ‘‘Take my great battle 
sword and smite athwart the lid.” But 
Tlyd’s strength was not enough to lift the 
sword and Svyatogér called him: 

‘Bend down to the riftin the coflin, 
that I may breathe upon thee with my 
heroic breath.” When Tlyé had done 
this, he felt strength within him, thrice as 
much as before, lifted the great battle 
sword and smote athwart the lid. Sparks 
flashed from that blow, but where the great 
brand struck, an iron ridge sprang forth. 
Again spoke Svyatogor: 

‘*T stifle, younger brother! Essay yet 
one more blow upon the lid, with my huge 
sword.” Then Tlya smote along the lid, 
and a ridge of iron sprang forth; yet again 
spoke Svyatogor. 

“IT die, O, younger brother! Bend 
down to the crevice. Yet once again will 
I breathe upon thee and give thee all my 
vast strength.” 

But Tlyi made answer: ‘‘ My strength 
sufficeth me, elder brother; had I more, the 
earth could not bear me.” 

‘Tho hast done well, younger brother,” 
said Svyatog6r, ‘‘in that thou hast not 
obeyed my last behest. I should have 
breathed upon thee the breath of deuth, and 
thou wouldst have lain dead beside me. 
But now, farewell. Possess thou my great 
battle sword; but bind my good, heroic 
steed to my coffin; none save Svyatogér 
may possess that horse.” 

Then a dying breath fluttered through the 
crevice. Tlydtook leave of hero Svyatogér, 
bound the good, heroic steed to the coffin, 
girt the great battle sword about his waist, 
and rode forth into the open plain; and 
Svyatog6r’s burning tears flow through the 
coffin evermore. 

This tale has the power of Homeric 
legend and something more. It has the 
melancholy brought on the globe by the 
always present thought of death which be- 
longs to Christianity. The gods and demi- 
gods of Greece were merrier in their adven- 
tures; but the reader will find in Miss 
Hapgood’s book much to amuse him, or 
even to provoke asmile. The scientist and 
man of the world, as well as fair lady, will 
be grateful to her for a work which may be 
usefuLand pleasant to every one. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Mr. Tuomas Harpy’s The Mayor of Caster. 
bridge is a study of that English ** lower middle- 
class” hfe and character which has occupied a 
considerable share of the popular novelist’s 
talent, It opens with an unpleasingly dramatic 
and odd incident—a half-drunken, strolling 
haytrusser’s coolly selling his young wife in a 
crowded eating booth at a county fair. A wan- 
dering sailor buys the unhappy woman and takes 
her off with him; she, in her simplicity, con- 
sidering it a perfectly legitimate bargain. After 
many years, Mrs. Henchard, with the child so 
heartlessly disposed of along with her, returns 
to Casterbridge, a widow, so far as concerns her 
purchaser, and discovering, to her surprise, 
that her husband has become a man of wealth 
and its mayor, the chief interest of the book be- 
gins. The character-drawing is rather stiff, 
and, like Mr. Hardy's style, it is elaborated at the 
expense of breadth of effect ; but Henchard is a 
delineation of considerable truth to nature, and 
there is a distinct charm about his daughter, 
whom we wish Mr, Hardy had called by a more 
graceful name than Elizabeth Jane. The rus- 
tics in the book are by no means as amusing as 
those in the anthor’s well-known earlier stories— 
Jacob Poorgrass, for instance, the set in “ Far 
From the Madding Crowd,” or those inimitable 
and very Shakespearian plowmen that Mr. Hardy 
groups in ‘* Twoona Tower,” and would have us 
believe real folk. There is a good deal more of 
this novel as to length than is artistic; and it 
would be well for the writer to recollect that 
when fiction is so sectional as his, its condensa- 
tion is especially acceptable. (New York; 
Henry Holt & Co.) 

Miss Mulock has written a wholesome and 
homelike little book in her King Arthur: Nol a 
Love Story, which ran as one of the serials last 
season in Harper’s. Maternal affection is very 
feelingly and effectively made to supply that 
interest which usually comes from affection of 
another sort. This variation from the rank and 
file is not unwelcome. The domestic atmos- 
phere of an English country hume is charmingly 
conveyed; and nobody wonders that Arthur 

evenna, when be had to make u choice affect- 








ing his whole career, did not hesitate between 
the winning woman whom he had long believed 
his mother, and the unfeeling woman who really 
had brought him into the world. It is a simple 
and sympathetic story. (New York: Harper & 
Bros.) 

In continuation of the fine series of transla- 
tions from Balzac’s works, which the refined 
judgment of Messrs. Roberts Bros. projected, 
we are given a fourth volume—the admired 
Eugénie Grandet. The English version—we 
should be glad to accord honor where honor is 
due, as to this—is a model of what such a thing 
should be. The spirit of the original and, as far 
as practicable, its letter, without violation of 
our own idiom, is expressed with remarkable 
fidelity. Balzac has been charged with a want 
of genuine human feeling. The last quarter of 
Eugenie Grandet can be cited in controversion 
of this notion. We are apt to talk of great 
novelists, of the great novel, too familiarly, as if 
such writers and such books were not uncom- 
mop. There was never a man who deserved the 
adjective great more than Honoré de Balzac; 
and if Shakespeare had been a Frenchman under 
the Second Empire, and written novels in place 
of plays, Balzac’s are the hind of works he 
might have bequeathed humanity, (Boston: 
Roberts Bros.) 

Constance of Acadia is the first of a set of 
historical stories, dealing with the early history 
of our own country, which the publishers last. 
named have for some time been preparing. As 
may be inferred, the scene of this novel is the 
strip of territory which Longfellow’s poem has 
made a familiar name. The period is, however, 
much earlier than that Longtellow chose. The 
religious questions and cross-purposes of the 
Jesuits and Protestants are important materia! 
in the book, and many of the personages are his- 
torical. In spite of the great research and care 
which the (anonymous) writer has spent, the 
story is turgid, and wants motion and vitality. 
The historical element is amply sufficient to re- 
ward the reader’s attention; but the artificial 
and stiff style is a great drawback to enjoyment. 

We might easily find matter for a page of this 
paper in discussing merely as certain traits of 
it deserve, yet another work by Count Leo Tol- 
stoi, which has been put into English ; his re- 
markable and justly famous Anna Karénina. The 
English rendering 1s, we see, from the original 
Rusman, in the case of this story, and not from 
any intermediary French translation, as is the 
case with his War and Peace, now coming out 
here from another publisher. Mr. Nathan Haskell 
Dole, who has made a study of Russian litera- 
ture, is the translator of Anna Karénina, It 
is a profoundly searching and painful psycho- 
logic study ; wonderful for its analysis of the 
human heart under temptation and punishment 
therefor; and equally notable as a perfect pic- 
ture of social and domestic life in Russia, In 
In Tolstoi’s novel there is distinctly, almost pit- 
ileasly, taught a solemn lesson, which works of 
fiction touching on a similar moral proposition do 
not often so convey to us—that sin, willfully and 
deliberately committed, carries its own punish- 
ment with it, and that the man or woman who 
succumbs to temptation and strays from recti- 
tude, mustat least be prepared to receive bitter- 
ness of soul and death as the wage. (New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 

In Her Own Doing the wit and ingenuity of 
Mr. W. E. Norris has produced an entertaining 
little sketch—the scene being a villa at Nice, and 
the unmasking of a blackleg, who has come be- 
tween a pair of lovers, the mainspring of action. 
A very droll young gir), Violet, is a distinct ad- 
dition to the people in the novelette; and there 
is a hilarity about the delectable game of 
“spoot” (by which the scampish Staunton is 
vanquished) that carries the reader quite along 
with it. (New York: Harper & Bros,) 

The Aliens, by Henry F’. Keenan, is a vain at- 
tempt to pack a wagon load of furniture upon a 
hand-cart. The result is an aggravated case of 
top-heaviness, ‘The story throughout is spoiled 
by the intrusion of a crowd of unnecessary char- 
acters, and the tiresome elaboration of trivial 
and irrelevant details, far-fetched, historical 
and classical parallels and exasperating moral 
and philosophical reflections. The resources of 
Heaven, earth and Lempriere have been taxed to 
their uttermost, and it would be hard to find an 
allusion that has not been pressed into service, 
or a place to introduce it, in the unlikely case of 
such a search being successful. And it is 
a pity, too; for Mr. Keenan had an interesting 
and well-conceived story to tell, and could have 
told it well, had he but been‘content to forego 
his fatal fondness for fine writing. The inter- 
est of the book centers in the fortunes or rather 
the misfortunes of a family of Irish emigrants ; 
that is to say, if in the multiplicity of characters 
and incident with which it abounds, the interest 
can fairly be said to center anywhere. The first 
half of the volume is taken up chiefly by a lurid 
and absurdly improbable account of the wrongs 
inflicted upon them by pretty nearly everybody 
with whom they come in contact. The char- 
acter of Norah is not without its charm; her 
story would have real pathos and dramatic 
force were not ite merits completely smothered 
beneath the luxuriance of the author’s tropical, 
or rather equatorial style. We believe Mr. 


Keenan has it in him to write a good novel, 
Before he will succeed in‘doing it, he must cul- 
tivate directness and simplicity, and throw his 
rhetorical ornaments to the winds. (New York: 
Appleton & Co.) 





-..-Since the publication of the “Ambrosian 
Codex of the Peshitto Old Testament” by Ceria- 
ni, in which a Syriac version of the sixth book of 
the Jewish War of Josephus occurs under the 
title of the “ Fifth Book of the Maccabees,” not 
4 little interest has been excited in that Syriac 
version, Except, however, by Ceriani himself, 
it 18 doubtless premature to decide upon tbe 
character of that version yet. It needs much 
study ; and it is not much over a year and a half 
since it was published ; nor have we yet Ceriani’s 
** Prolegomena,” Nevertheless, an ambitious 
German student, Dr. Heimann Kottek, has is- 
sued a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Das sechste Buch des 
Bellum Judaicum nach der von Ceriunt photo- 
lithographisch edirten Peschitta Handsehrift, 
With & translation and critival notes. The pam- 
phiet is published by Rosenstein & Hildesheim- 
er, at Berlin, A cheap edition of the text of 
that Syriac version of the sixth book of the 
Bellum Judaicum would be desirable, whatever 
the character of the translation and notes. The 
pamphlet, however, contains only the first two 
chapters of the book, and thus lacks the desira- 
bility of a cheap text edition. The author has 
adopted the view, and labors to prove, that this 
Syriac version was translated, not from the 
Greek text of Josephus, but from the original 
Chaldaized Hebrew in which he wrote, Many 
interesting facts are gathered, though scarcely 
anything new ; but the proof fails utterly. Any 
one who compares Assemani’s Latin translations 
with the original Syriac, or the Latin version of 
Ephrem Syrus, with the original, will find far 
more support for the (groundless and impossi 
ble) supposition of an intervening version be- 
tween extant translation and extant original, 
than between thié Syriac version of Josephus 
and the Greek text, This argument of Dr, Kot- 
tek thus passed over, we come to the Syriac text 
and the German translation. To the text are 
appended text-critical notes, with an occasional 
linguistic one, while to the translation are ap- 
pended notes intended to show wherein the 
Byriac version differs from the Greek text. The 
text-critical notes are of a varied character, and 
generally as good as they are elementary, The 
notes appended to the translation are generally 
useful. How far they go to prove the point de- 
sired by the author may be seen from the very 
first one that occurs, The Syriac phrase for 
‘of the sons of Jerusalem” is translated well 
enongh—"* der Eimwohner Jerusalems,” but the 
appended note reads “Dafur im griechischen 
Texte civ ‘lepocadijuv.” Making allowances 
for the awkward shape of the Greek phrase (a8 
given by Dr. Kottek and here copied), the Syriac 
translation is literally perfect, as well as per- 
fectly fitting the sense. In other words, this 
sample, chosen among others to show that the 
Syriac version was not translated from the 
Greek, shows the exact contrary. Aside from 
the failure to prove the author's main point, the 
pamphlet is well enou,b, as far as it goes, But 
it does not supply a single want, and has ex- 
pended its force in the making, asa bit of stu- 
dent practice. 


....Meyer’s Commentary; or, Critical and 
Exegetical Hand-Book to the various books of 
the New Testament, needs, in general, no re- 
mark, Its merits are not very greatly abused 
even by the occasional slips of the Scotch trans- 
lators, or their peculiar idiom, An American 
edition of that portion of the commentary 
which includes the Episties te Timothy and 
Titus, originally written by Dr. J, E, Huther, 
and translated by David Hunter, with the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, by Dr. Gittlieb Liinemann, 
tranglated by the Rev. Maurice B. Evans, would 
call for notbing more than a perfunctory re- 
mark of general well-wishing, were it not that 
the volume is furnished with a preface and sup- 
plementary notes by Timothy Dwight, late pro- 
fessor and now president-elect in Yale College, 
This preface, besides giving ite author's aseent 
to the main conditions of the volume, merely 
states the nature and extent of the notes, to- 
gether with the fact that references to the gram 
mars of Winer and Buttmann are given to both 
the original German and the American transla - 
tors, except that in the American editor’s notes 
they are given to the American editions only, 
The additional notes cover more than a hundred 
and twenty pages, sometimes quite full, some- 
times less so; but pretty well following the 
whole course of the work. (Bracketed notes 
added in the body of the translation make 
references easicr.) Dr. Dwight’s notes are 
mostly exegetical, but not a little mixed 
with the critical; as the scope of the original 
commentary required. His notes are calm, ju- 
dicious, and addressed, even more than the bulk 
of the commentaries are, to the adult and tech- 
nical student. The critical notes are generall- 
quite as brief as those of Huther and Liine- 
mann, and give hints rather than discussions, 
While the critical cannot be dissociated from the 
exegetical, itcan hardly be said that Meyer's 
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perts of to-day ; and his (and his coadjutors’ and 
his successors’) hints by nomeans take the place 
of an independent critical study of the text, al- 
though the later editions add many new facts 
and authorities, In Dr. Dwight’s additional 
notes there are many references to the principal 
authoritative original documents, to the later 
critical editions of the Greek Testament, and to 
the text, margin, and appendix of the Revised 
English Version, besides helpful reminders of 
other treatises wherein light may be found, In 
this critical aspect Dr. Dwight’s notes are a de- 
cided addition to Meyer. In other respec's his 
notes are at least equally helpful. (8vo, pp. ix, 
758, New York: Funk & Wagnalls, Price, 
$3.00.) 


....-The excellence and learning of Dr. E. B. 
Pusey’s commentaries on the prophets have long 
been known and recognized. His ability asa 
Hebraist and Biblical scholar cannot be ques- 
tioned, and his works cannot for a long 
time be wholly‘superseded. The bringing outin 
this country of a new edition of his * Daniel the 
Prophet,” calls for little additional remark, Dr, 
Pusey is, to be sure, a little one-sided; but his 
exposure of the uncritical: procedures too com- 
mon among certain critics, who do not at heart 
believe in miracles, are refreshing, and so are 
his exposures of the linguistic blunders of some 
of his reviewers and of the writers of sundry 
arbitrary rules of is called *‘Introduc- 
tion.” Though these lectures were first published 
in 1884 (the book consists of nine lectures 
delivered in the Divinity School of the University 
of Oxford), they contain so much solid learning 
and sense that they still well repay a perusal, if 
not study. But since that time the progress of 
Assyrian and Babylonian researches has been so 
great that it would be idle to say that the work 
is still abreast of the times, or not rendered er- 
roneous in certain particulars. Its linguistic 
side and its historical side, so far as the light of 
its day permitted, and not since falsified or bet- 
tered, are of permanent value. But the addition 
of a new long section to the prefatory matter, 
valuable as it is, and the matter additional to or 
in the lectures, do not make a new book of it, 
nor cut away its fossil matter. Perhaps it is 
best thus; for it was a fine stratification in its 
day, and it displays some of the best work of its 
epoch ; and its empty or dead shells are a char- 
acteristic that may wel) be permitted to remain 
astestimony to its period, its honesty, and the 
theological cataclyams and subsidences which 
marked the period. (8vo. pp. Ixxiii, 519. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price $3 .00,) 


..The advance proof-sheets of Naukratis— 
the third memoir of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund—form 108 pages of folio letter press ; and 
there are forty-four plates in folio size, repre- 
senting hundreds, perhaps thousands, of objects 
of architecture, pottery and art, with coins, 
bronzed iron implements, inscriptions, and the 
like, which make a thesaurus of illustrative 
study for the student in ancient art, and partic- 
ularly for the Hellenist. The volume will be 
double the size of ** Tanis,” Part 1, which was 
reviewed in Tux INDEPENDENT of July 15th. 
Many will read with delight, some will apprecia- 
tively study, this record of excavation at the 
Greek emporium of Egypt before the rise of 
Alexandria. Ali will wonder how a single five- 
dollar subscription to the Fund insures receipt 
of so elaborate a book, Yet so it is; and, al- 
though the Fund-year closes July 8lst, yet the 
Rev. Dr. Winslow (429 Beacon Street, Boston, ) 
writes us that he will add two weeks’ time to 
that date as the limit of subscriptions entitling 
to Naukratis. Prof. George Ebers has ex- 
pressed to him his personal interest in the dis- 
closures, as at this site he laid the principal 
scenes of his romance, ‘‘The Egyptian Prin- 
cose.” 


«... The Banker’s Almanac and Register, July 
edition, 1886 (Homan’s Publishing Co.), is be- 
fore us. The established value of this register 
is demonstrated from the fact that it is in the 
thirty-sixth year of its publication. The new 
feature of the present edition consists of a com- 
plete list of the places which have no banks, 
and the nearest banking towns to them to which 
collections may be sent. This avoids the publi- 
cation of maps, which are confusing and often 
inaccurate. In addition are the usual lists of 
the national banks, state banks, and private 
bankers of every city and town in the United 
States; the President, Cashier, and Capital of 
each bank, and correspondents of all; the sav- 
ings banks, trust companies and safe deposit 
companies of the United States; the Directors 
of the banks of New York City; the principal 
stock brokers of New York City; alphabetical 
lists of cashiers and assistant cashiers in the 
United States; the banks and bankers of Can- 
ada, and of the principal cities of Europe, Mex- 
ico, Sonth America, the West Indies and other 
countries; a summary of the interest laws, the 
laws of grace on sight bills, the statutes of lim- 
itation, legal holidays, insolvency and assign- 
ments in each of the states and territories, with 
various statistical tables. ($3.00.) 


.++-The Southern Methodist Publishing House 
have combined into one duodecimo of moderate 
size the Rev. W. A. Crocker’s Studies in the Pro- 


phecy of Daniel, and, by the same, Studies in the 
Book of Revelation, The author makes no claim 
of scholarship, and seems to have avoided on 
principle preparatory study. The result is what 
might be expected of a good, devout, and fair 
minded man, working in an excellent spirit, but 
shut up to bis own resources. Miss Ellis’s 
Mission is the memoir of a devoted life by Mary 
P. W. Smith. Salhe Smith, the subject of the 
memoir, was born in Cincinnati March 18th, 1835, 
and died in the same city Dec. 27th, 1885, Her Jife 
was one of great privations, which had the effect 
of enriching her inner life and leading her to 
concentrate herself on a work for others which 
created around her a circle of influence which 
expanded through the Unitarian denomination. 
She was greatly attached to Liberal Christianity, 
and became its saintly worker, and as such 
is commemorated in this volume, which lacks 
nothing but the catholic type to give it full 
effect. (The American Unitarian Assoc., Boston.) 





.-Clara Erskine Clement's Handbook of Chris- 
tian Symbols and Stories of the Saints, as Illus- 
trated in Art, has been a well-known popular 
manual of art for fifteen years, The copyright 
has now passed into the possession of the Messrs. 
Ticknor & Co., Boston, who have published a new 
edition edited by Katherine E, Conway, whose 
work,as we judge from what comparison we have 
been able to make, has been that of general re- 
view and revision for the purpose of correction 
and of bringing the manual down to date. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


‘*Sapina Zempra” is tke full title of Wil- 
liam Black’s new novel. 





....Walter Besant and Andrew Lang are both 
candidates for the vacant Secretaryship of Uni- 
versity College, London. 


-... Thackeray's popularity seems as great as 
ever. It is pleasant to hear of 60,000 copies of 
“Vanity Fair” being disposed of ; a new cheap 
edition lately issued abroad. 


.-The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 
announce ‘Our New Alaska,” by Charles Hal- 
lock. Mr. Hallock has spent much time in ex- 
ploring the region described in the work. 


-.»»-Mr. H. Quilter, the British critical essay- 
ist, is preparing a book on an interesting phase 
of literary art and painting—* The Pre-Raphael- 


ite Movement.” It will be completed before the 
winter, 


--Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson is summering 
at Bournemouth, as usual, sitting for his por- 
trait every day or so to the artist, Mr. J. W. 


Alexander, The portrait ia ordered by The 
Century. 


-»»-Dr. John A. Broadus’s text-book on the 
* Preparation and Delivery of Sermons,” which 
is used in many theological seminaries of all 
denominations,-will be published hereafter by 
A. C, Armstrong & Son, of this city, 


....- Mr, Henry Labouchere describes the idea 
of constructing a plot for a story which two 
American novelists of easy identification ** seem 
to possess,” as “taking a hole and twisting 
some staves round it” and calling it a barrel! 


--+»Prof. Robert Ridgeway, the naturalist, 
has in press of J. B. Lippincott & Co. a “ Man- 
ual of North American Birds.” It is to contain 
over four hundred choice illustrations, and 
much matter of interest connected with Mr. 
Ridgeway’s studies in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, of which he 1s Curator of the Ornithologi- 
cal Department. 


-++-Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson’s re- 
cently published ** East Angels” appears to be 
meeting with the cordial reception it deserves. 
A large edition has already been disposed of by 
the Harpers. The loss of the ‘ Oregon,” with 
the last chapters of the book, forced Miss Wool- 
son to re-write many pages; and, just as these 
were forwarded, a diver brought up the first 
copy sent! 


....By request end appointment of Babu Roy 
(Protaba Chandra Roy) “Secretary of Déatava 
Bharata Karydla, of Calcutta, Mr. William Em- 
mett Coleman, of San Francisco, will act as 
Treasurer for American contributions to the 
fund for printing and freely circulating the new 
English versiun of the Mahdbbarata. It is a 
great undertaking, carried forward in aspirit of 
peculiar enthusiasm by the promoters, and many 
Orientalists have reported themselves as much 
interested in it. Small contributions will be 
gladly received by the Treasurer for America, 
and it is hoped that all who can afford to pay for 
a copy will subscribe for it, Particulars can be 
had by addressing Mr. Coleman, at San Fran- 
cisco. 


«...-Mr, Tupper, among the curious remi- 
niscences so abundant in his autobiography,de- 
scribes his attending a spiritualistic seance at 
the late Mr. D. D. Home’s in London. After 
the occurrence of some more ordinary but inex- 
plicable phenomena, he says that Mr. Home sud- 
denly rose, pale and half in a trance, solemnly 
went to the still bright fire, into which he thrust 





his unprotected hands, and, taking out a double 
handful of live, coals placed them—as a fire 









offering—upon Mr. [S8. ©.] Hall's snow-white 
head, combing the hair over them with his fin- 
gers; all which our host appeared to receive 
more than patiently—religiously. Thereafter, 
Mr. Home placed them in the Countess’s blonde 
lace cap, and carried them as a favor, vouch- 
safed by the spirits, to each of us to hold in our 
hands. When he came to ms, Mr. Hall said: 
‘*My friend, have faith.” ‘ Yes,” 1 answered, 
“and courage, too”; whereupon I was blessed 
with a good handful of those wonderful coals, 
still hot enough to buin any skiu ; but somehow 
or other I felt no pain and had no mark. Here 
was another law of Nature put to shame, in the 
miraculous fact that fire was seemingly deprived 
of power of burning. How this could be I can- 
not guess; but I record manfully the fact as 
witnessed.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


Owtng to the bewtidertng variety recently intro- 
luced unto the size ana form os printing paper. the 
ola designations of books, as 460, svo, L2mo, ete., 
Gtve so little indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures 0f books in 
thie st in tnones ana quarters, Ihe number frat 
gwen te the Lenoth, 








Jo's Opportunity. By Lucy C, Lillie, author of 

Story of Music and Musicians,” ete, 

Illustrated, 64x47, pp. een New weees 
Harper & Bros. . 

Love and Luck. T he ‘Story. of : a : Summer’ 8 ‘Loit- 
ering on the Great South Bay. By Kobert 
Barnwell Roosevelt author of “ tive Acres 
Too Much,” ete, 6% x44, Pp. iv, 30. The 
same 

The Children of Old Park’s Tavern.._A Story of 
the South Shore. By Frances A. Humphrey. 
author of “ Dean Stanley with the Chil- 
dren.” 6%x4}4, pp. 244. The same............ 

Bad to Beat. A Novel. By Hawley Smart,author 

of “From Poet to Finish,” ete, 63x44, pp. 
15 Pee SEP MEN 0» sananensesrtendansosceteacetcce 0 25 

The Chitootes or, Two Widows. A Novel. By 
Leslie Keith. (Franklin Square Library.) 

SESE, BR. GR TRO ORNs ccccc ccc: cecescccccsses 0 20 

Studies in Modern Socialism and Labor Prob- 
lems. By_T. Edwio Brown, D.D. i4x4%. pp. 

278. New York: D. Appleton & Oo...........- 125 

A Politician’s Daughter. By Myra Sawyer 
Hamlin. 7x4)4, pp. 231. The GAME...ccccccceee 0 75 

Pepita Ximenez. From the Spanish of Juan 
Valera. With an introduction by the author 
witten ees poonan'y fer this edition, 7x4%4, 
pp. xiii, jhe same...... pubdeesas: Kevereee 0 bu 

Double Cunning. The Tale of a Transparent 

y. Bv George penetainees Fenn. Vea %, 

pp. 392. The same. 0 

Snowed Up, and Other. Btories,. “By ‘Leading 
Writers. 6%4x4}, pp. - New ‘York: Cassell 


& Co., Limi ted.. Coecccccesecccccsceooetocccooccces 0165 
Who Took It? and Other Stories. by Leading 
Writers, 6%x44. pp. 142, The sawme.......... 016 


Homage by Abram Cowley. exams, on “i The om 
Bir Ro seas de Coverley and the Spectator’s s Club. 
By Rich ard Steele and a Addison. \544x 

ie, pp. nee The same 
Miss Metinds'e Op portunity, A A Btory. By Helen 
bell, author of * The What-to-do Club,” 

6%x455, pp. 217. Boston; Roberts Bros. 100 
Golden Mediocrity. A Novel. By Eugénie Ham- 

erton, 634x424, pp. 273. The same 

Santa Barbara and Around There, By Edwards 

Roberte, [llustrated. oux4, PP. 273, = 

BAINE,.......+6 

Orition! (Pincciienies. 

III. 7gx4%, A aay xii o ~e london and New 

York: Virani 
My Friend + By W. = Norris, 74x43 Ms pp. 
*923 ‘The 


The Broiution ms a Shadow; Or bigs Bi ble Doc- 
trine of Kest. By M. 9x6, DP. 
yi. 22. Cincinnati: Standard ‘Babsiahink 


Oblivion. A An Episode. "By M. ‘McOlelland> 
66x44. 5 bp. vi, 290. ented York: any ee 
Co.... cone 0 be 
The Optiminn of Ralph, Waldo "Emerson. “By 
Dana, 6x4, Dp. 64, Boston; Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co 
Americas Madura Miasien Jubilee Volume. 
1834—1884. 7x44, pp. 83. Madras: American 
““ Madura Mission..............+. nsiennenetecdetes 


The Church and Civil Law. A Manual of Ec- 


Second pare te ‘of ‘the New York State 
Dairy Coneene. with Accompan 4 
Docum Ria laten PP. 417. Albany: 
Parsons rye eecccccccsecccs cpvecoccrsececcescoses 

The 5 Abocalypee. ip Evolution and the Book of 

Daniel in its First Interpretation. 9x0%, 
pp. 72, Utica, N. ¥.: Arthur Urie..,.......-+ 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TAUCHNITZ COLLECTION 


of British authors, in half morocco binding, at $1.25 
avolume. Send for catalogue to 


DUPRAT & CO., 


Successor to GEO, J. COOMBES, 


Dealers in Rare and Modern Books. 
5 East 17th Street, New York City. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


A lhe to the Hon. Jamns G. BiaInt 9 U~. 8, 
Senator WARNER MILLER, of New York 
UNITED grasee SENATE, 
ASHINGTON, D. C., June 16th, 1884. 
My Dear sir Me F. E, G: Lt, of 5 West 424 Street, 
N. oo ip 9 ver: conscientious and painstaking book. 
ora number of years 








m ry of y e 
dium used by General Garfield for such books as he 
pn lonly desire to say that should you wish 

urchase apy books at an fable a you will find Mr 
Grant. in every Feapect > re able and =s- 


D. APPLETON & CO, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


Studies in Modern Socialism and 
Labor Problems. 


By T. Epwin Brown, D.D. One vol., 12mo, 


cloth, Price, $1.25, 


These * Studies” consisted originally of a course of 
Sunday-evening Jectures delivered last winter in 
Providence, but they have been carefully revised, 
copious notes have been addea, and the lecture form 
has been discarded, The volume contains a briet his- 
tory of Socialism and Communism, a careful exposi- 
tion of what the advocates of these theories ciuim, 
an acknowledgement of what is just therein, anda 
searching payne ot their defects. As a presenta- 
tion ot both the labor and the capitalist sides of the 
controversy, the book will be of great service, while 
its graphic and animated style wi.l make it accept- 
able to readers of ali classes. 


Pepita Ximenez. 


A NOVEL, From the Spanish of Juan 
VaLerA. With an introduction by the au- 


thor written specially for this edition. 12. 


mo, paper cover. 
bound, 75 cents. 


Price, 50 cents; half 


Senor Don Juan Valera, recently Spanish Minister 
to our Government, is recognized as the most promi- 
nent literary man of the time in Spain. Heis the au- 
thor of some eight or ten novels, the most recent and 
successful cf which is “ Pepita Ximenez,” which has 
appeared in eighteditions in Spain, and been trans- 
lated into German, French, Italian and Bohemian, 
— more charming has appeared in recent liters 
ature. 


A Politician’s Daughter. 


ANOVEL. By Myra Sawyer Hamuin. 12- 
mo, half bound. Price, 75 cents. 
“A Politician’s Daughter,” is a bright, vivacious 


novel, based on a more than usual knowledge of 
American social and political life. 


Double Cunning. 


THE TALE OF A TRANSPARENT MYS- 
TERY. By George Manvitte Fenn. 12mo, 
paper. Price, 50 cents. 

“We heartily recommend ‘Double Cunning’ to 


readers of fiction asa «ood, stirring, exciting story, 
with plenty of * go’ and incident.”—London Svpectator, 


For sale by all booksellers; or any volume sent by 
the publishers by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price. 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


JH. Bares, Newspaper novia Agent, 41 Park Row, 
N. Y.. bought out 8. M. Pettengill & Co., April, 1836 


R, CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 
SEND FOR OATALOGUE, 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
43 Bleecker Street. New Yerk 

















ENVELOPES 


tP"Ask your stationer for the new box goods 
of the Whiting Paper Company, Holyoke, am, 
e*e*%e* “WHITING'S STANDARD,” *, * e 
*Cream and azure, rough and smooth finish. : e” 
No. 1. Quality, white and cream, satin finish. * e® 
* Edinburgh Linen, cream and azure, mill finish. ep ® 
Antique Parchment, cream, antique finish. Pe%e*%e 
* Allnecatly put up {n quarter ream or quire boxes. 
The handsomest line of Stationery in the market. * 





HARPER’S PERIODICA ES. 


HA RPE RS W MA RELY. One Year.. 
WARES Way 

Rs OU. @ PK 
a all HPERS. ony BuO will 6i sent “ mant 
on a 2 of 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRAWKLIN SQUARE, N.Y 
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‘oa “miata — — aoe ion, | Cvamphicta. from ito 500 years old. t hat ean be 
‘, am ets, rom 0 years o 
lata’ address. F. & hook of any wt bes anpahes (except when you want =), vs ay 
1 West 4d t Street, New York. A, 8, CLARK, 34 Par 





Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’ Co., dartford, Cop, 


BARNES’ NATIONAL INK. 








A book of 100 pages. The 
PA best aoe for an advertiser 
to consult, be he experi- 

enced or otherwise, It con 
$l tains iste 7 newspapers 
and potins tes of the cost 
Se-veniets opens Sager Bias Eh Ss 

who wants one oller, fi: n 

}~ 4 ire, a, nie f for him * who will in- 


at 
tty three edition 8 have been issu 


ies -— for. it ete. App see 


U, wBprace Bt Reccar loans beeasckll N.Y. 
3. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 
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ABBOTT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
fif hth year opens oR, Thursday, Septem- 
beret, De aroulars apply to W. F. Draper, for ad- 
mission to Miss PHILENA McKEEN, Principal, 
Andover. Mass 


| LEXANDER_ INSTITUTE, Military soard- 

ing School, at White Plains, N. Y. Boys prepared 
for busivess,or fitted tos sot leg, For virculars apply 
to the Principal. O. R. WELLIS. A.M., Ph D. 


Boston University Law School. 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, LL D., President. 


Three Years’ Course. Twenty Inet: uctors. 
Address, ED MOUND H. BENNETT, Dean. _ 


MARLETON COLLEGE, 


NORTAFIELD, MINN. For both coe Pre- 
piratory and Collegiate courses. C)aseical Lit- 
erary and Scientific. Vocal anda Instrumental 
Music, Drawing and Painting. Sixteen teach- 
ere. Fall term opens Wepnesday, September 8th, 1885. 
Expenses very low. ag dress 
JAS. W. SPRONG, President. _ 


CHAMBERSBURG (Pa.) ACADEMY.—A 
First-class boarding and day school for boys. For 
terms, apply to M. R ALEXANDER. A. B., Principal. 


CHELTENHAM ACADEMY, 
Situated on Chelten Hills, afew miles from Phila- 
delphia. The sixteenth annual session begins Sep- 
tember 16th. Fine buildings, extensive grounds, 

ymnasium, military drill, Boys prepared for col- 
bes or business. For Catalocue w = full particu- 
lara apply to Rev. SAML. CLEMENTS, D.D., or Rev. 
RICH, D. L HOWELL, P. O., Shoemake rtown, Pa. 


LINTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Prepares thoroughly tor College or Business, 

Location favorable, Military Oreanisstion and 

Drill. 74th year will becin sept. 9th, 1886. 
Rev. IS sAC O. BEST, A.M., Pr palpate Clin 
ton, Oneida Co., N. VY. 


COTTAGE SEMINARY. 
Clinton, Oneida Uo., N. Y. 
For Young 1. gus. Opens September &th, 
REV, ©. W. HAWLEY, A.M., Principal. 


CROTON-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


Boarding and Day Scbool for Girls. Tine leeation. 
Excellent advantayes. Princ., MI5S 8. P. BANKS. 
Associate Principal, MISS C. ‘hk UNvE RHILL wae. 


I REW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N.Y. Ith. 
ful, homelike, progressive. Oneus Kept. iE “Sond 
for i} i}lustrated circular. GEO. CROSBY oMITH, A 


F-L-O-R-I-D-A. 
Academy and College, 
at Deland, Florida. 

A first-class Academy for both sexes. Five courses’ 
Collexe Preparatory. Higher English, Normal], Busi- 
ness, Industrial Drawing. First-class Art and "Music 
De: artments. Fine new Dormitory Buildings, en- 
abling us to furnish Board and Tuition at reason- 
abie rates. The perroee of this Institution is to 
give, in the delightful climate of Florida, asthor- 
ough and liberal an education as can be secured in 
the best New England Schools. DELANDP COLLEGE 
will also receive students of both sexes prepared to 
enter the Freshman Class. Send for catalogue bs 

J. F. FORBES, President, De ‘Land, Florida, or H.A 
DELAND, Fairport, N. : 


French, German, Spanish, italian. 


You can, * ten weeks’ on 4 master either of these 
languages ‘sufficiently for a4 -day and business con- 
versation, Dr. Rich, OSENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEIST TERSCHAF” T Svs’ TEM. Terms, #5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 
€ uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 
p art 1., 25 ¢ STER Liberal terms to Teachers, 
ERSCHAFT PUBLISHING 00, 

Boston, Mase 
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Herald Building. 


. vent EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
juperb new brick b 

A.J  ~ AB mg steam hea 
Orator ing couresey 6 14 ath, # aactotion; Musto, A 

.. Fort Edward, N. Y — = ne 


ge ae E. F oJ. 
oot third qeat. Frepares boys eysbeld. No J 





oO Backward bo: 

.. Place healthful grounds ample. 4 Bacebait, 

foot-bell, ame Ly bowing alle .symnasium, 
BERS, A.M., Prin. 


BOHOOL FON YOUNG LADIES Rockets RT 
Oxo, Cleveland, 785 and 787 Euclid Avenue, 
Miss Anne Hathaway Brown’s 


BOARDING AND Pixs SCHOOL For GIRLs. 
Opens September 22d, 1 


M®5 ay for Ron tie tas 8 RaCush, Quy. 











Gannett Institute °° youve 
Family aud Day Pupils. Full corps at teachers and 
lecturers, The 33d year will begin Wednesday,Sept. 29, 
. For catalogue and circular aply to Rev.GEo,Gan.- 
NETT, A. M., Principal, 69 Chester Sq., Boston, Mass 


GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF ST. MARY. 





careful Christian training ot, a limited number of 
Sept. 22d. For further in- 


MISS CHARLOTTE TITCOMB, Principal. 


GLENWOOD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
Long Branch R.R.. Matawan, N.J. Enlarged Faculty 
New Furniture and Apparatus. Fifty-second year 
begins Sept. 15th. J. CALVIN RICE, A.M.. Princ pal. 


Gres $.9,5,K,,! fu $3, A uu 8. —A 


Preparatory School for Boys. Classical, English 
and Commercial Courses, Dipl 





omas given. 
thorough school and pleasant home in a health- 
ae a Seems for és Pore. Highs oe 
er begins Sept. Oth. For Catalogues - 
dress, GEORGE F. = ' Principals " 


HACKETTSTOWN. N. INSTITUTE. Building 

one of the best in the eg College prey varatory for 

oung men. Ladies College. Music, Art, Elocution. 

ow laboratory for practical Chemistry. Catalogue 
Rev. G@. H. WHITNEY, 


EMPSTEAD INSTITUTE. 


Hompe stead, Long Island,N. Y. 

A thorough English Boarding-School for Boys. 
Primary, Intermediate. Higher Engliat and 
Commercial Courses. Twenty-seventh year 
begins Sept. 15. Catalogues sent on Application. 


H IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass., begins its 8ist year Sept. 22d 
1°86. Boys fitted for Business Scientific Schools and 
Colleges. METCA LF, A. M,, Supt. 


HOME AND ai¥ acHoeL FOR GIRLS 
1020 Prospect St., Cleveland, O- 
Reopens Sept. 23d, 1886, 
Principals: Miss A. MITTLEBERGER, 
Miss ©, F, BLAKEMORE. _ 
OME eCBOOl. FoR PEt. {iC pTE AND 


BLE CHILD 
L. W. BAKER. eM. D., Batdwinville, Mass, 


CUGHTON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 























26thtyear, Advantages unsurp ‘aneed. Send for 
Tilustrated Catalogue. G, BENEDICT. 
IRVING INS TITUTE, 
TARRKYTOWN-ON-HUDSON. 

A Home School of the first-class 2 Dexa. Terme 
#500. Address the Principets, A. AR 
(Princeton); D. A. Rows, A.M. (0 columbia), 2 dul: 
NV ETZGER INSTITUTE. Carlisie. Pa. A 

Home School of excellent advantages for Young 
Ladies. New and commodious building, nealthful Jo- 
cation aud beautiful zrounds. School re.opens Sept. 

15th, 1886, MISS HARRIET L. DEXTER, Prin, 


MISS BLISS’S SCHOO 


EsTABLISHED in 1874 1n_ Rocheste 











, Opens at 


. Springside,” ¥ onkers,N. Y., Sept. ma.” 








5 ~~ y asa lead pencil. Seo 
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Richer than Creesus!: 


ing a books cheap. 
good book; he knows how to make it ; 
every reading man wants to own. 


204 “Ye Old Pilgrims to Ye New.”.... 

200 On the Pleasure of Reading, with the famous 
list of 100 books. Sir Joun LuBhocK....... 

185 Erasmus and Luther. J. A. Frou are 

170 Last Essays of Elia. 


165 Essays of Ella. CHARLES LAML ee 
163 Co-operation. HOLYOAKE...................0005 1 
161 Burke on the Sublime and Re autiful Cungtite 15 
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Religions Iuteltigence. 


THE NORTHFIELD CONFERENCE. 
BY THE REV. W. F. CRAFTS. 


Mr. Moopy’s recreations, like Gladstone's, are 
such as would be Herculean labors to an ordinary 
man, Aa the “ uncrowned king” of Great Brit- 
tain rests by swinging his ax and writing theo- 
logical articles, so the ‘prime minister” of the 
United States rests from his evangelistic cam- 
paign by working two seminaries and two summe 
conferences, 

Almost immediately after the July gathering 
of Christian students from a hundred colleges for 
the study of the Bible and Christian work, which 
resulted in recruiting a full company of 100 
missionaries for the “front,” the regular Evan- 
gelistic Conference for Christian workers met, 
on Aug. 4th, with about two bundred present, 
many of them pastors and evangelists. Mr. 
Moody’s lieutenants for teaching are the Rev. 
Marcus Raivsford, of London, and Dr. Arthur T. 
Pierson, of Philadeipbia ; and for song, Mr. San- 
key, Mr. and Mrs. McGranahan, Mr. and Mre. 
Towner. The “musical oratory” of these mas- 
ters of song has been both popular and powerful, 
as usual, It is especially noticeable how Mr. 
Moody wakes up an after-dinner audience with 
extra music—extra both in quantity and quality. 

Dr. Arthur T. Pierson made the openiug ad- 
dress on Micah iii, 8; ‘Truly 1 am full of power 
by the Spirit of the Lord,” which he offered ay 

he key-note of the Conference, Power, he saics 
8 more than strength, A bound giant has 
strength but no power. Power is strength in 
exercise. In the Bible the word ‘‘ power” means 
the coming upon us of God’s energy. Our ordi- 
nary experience not only before but after con- 
version isa sense of weakness, ‘I cannot do 
the things that I would.” We approve the 
right and yet the wrong pursue. God offers us 
“the wisdom of God” (as better than that of 
the Greeks) and ‘the power of God” (as greater 
than that of the Romans). The eighth and ninth 
chapters of Matthew, anciently called “the mir- 
aculous Scripture,” because containing more mir. 
acles than any other equal portion of the Bible 
— miracles wrought, as we are told in the latter 
chapter, not merely to beal sickness, but espe- 
cially to teach God's power to forgive sine, and 
therefore typical—show in their variety of mir- 
acle the variety of the Spirit’s power. Leprosy 
is @ parable of guilt; palsy, of the powerlessnces 
produced by sin; fever, of aroused passion ; de- 
moniacal possession,of subjection to Satan ; ‘the 
issue of blood,” of hopeless uncleanness ; blind- 
nees, deafness, dumbness, of lost capacities to 
see, to Fear, to speak, epiritual truth ; the dead» 
of moral death. Over all these Christ had 
power. 

His power is applied iv conversion to overcome 
not only our weakness of will, but, what is worse, 
our perversity of desires. Conversion is not 
adding one nore ornament to a person already 
adorned, as many scem to think, but a change of 
the very desires. Christ's power in us gives also 
a new delight and confidence in Scripture. We 
come out of that large company of Cbristians 
who are secretly afraid the Bible may not be true 
and it becomes bread for sustenance, water for 
satisfaction, and honey for delight. This power, 
is also shown in prayer—the Spirit bimself 
maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered” (Rom. viii, 26--28), “Pray- 
ing in the Holy Ghost” (Jude 20). The grandest 
part of prayer is what God tells us of bimself, 
not what we tell him of ourselves, Prayer is, in 
large part, revelation. 

Fower for service calls for special emphasis, 
Whenever the Holy Spirit is represented as work- 
ing with reference to the believer’s personal life 
he is always spoken of as working from within; 
but whenever he is represented as working in 
reference to a believer's service, he is spoken 
of as working from without, It is “‘ power from 
on high”—‘‘the power of Christ resting upon 
me.” Demosthenes being asked ‘* What is the 
first eesential of eloquence?” answered (as the 
passage should be translated): ‘‘ The power to 
move men to action.” ‘* What is the second es- 
sential of eloquence?” received the same answer ; 
and so also an inquiry for the third essential. The 
answers were illustrated when the hearers of his 
philippics cried, not ‘How eloquent!” but “ Let 
us march against Philip.” The cxxxiii Psalm is a 

picture of the “unction” of the who!e being 
making the entire man fragrant with holy power 
and influence, eyes, ears, lips, breast, all touched, 
not as Aaron’s were, by the fragrant perfume, 
but by the anointing with power for service, 
Such eyes, ‘‘anointed with eye-salve that they 
may see,” behold men’s lostness and so are in 
earnest to save them. The lips touched by this 
anointing have “ liberty”—which does not mean 
fluency, but willingness to fail for Christ in place 
of the pride which says: “I can pot speak. If 
I could talk like Mr. Brown, I would be glad to.” 

The conditions ef powerare: 1. Sanctifica- 
tion, 2. Searching for it. 3. Self-obloquy. We 
are to seek pedestals, not to exalt self, but to 
hold forth the torch of life, 

Mr. Rainsford (who would be a Doctor, if he 
were an American rector instead of a British 

one,) gave his first Bible Reading in the after- 





noon in the form of an exposition of the story of 
the woman of Samaria, He is a fatherly rector 
of a London parish, supplied with abundant 
‘sweetness and light”—not the moonshiae and 
molasses of the new Gospel of holy ambiguity, 
but overflowing sympathy mingled with wit and 
wisdom. He pictured the Christ as impelled 
toward the well of Samaria by a “‘ needs be” of his 
innermost nature to bave men receive that na 

ture. Forty miles he had walked to meet that 
sinful woman, who in turn had come to the well 
long 1n advance of the evening hour when the 
respectable women of the town were wont to get 
their supplies of water, to escape their scorn. 
Christ asked for a drink. We can slake the thirst 
ef the Son of God, for he thirsts for our love, 
Even to this immoral woman the only condition 
of salvation was ‘‘ Ask.” She asked in ignorance 
(verse 15) but Christ answered in mercy ; first, by 
giving her the conviction of sin, and, second, by 
stripping her of her refuge of lies. Imagine the 
tender, searching look of Christ, as he said: 
‘*Thou hast already had five husbands, and he 
whom thou now hast is not thy husband.” She 
did not deny her sin, but changed the subject. 
‘*T see you are a prophet—the very person I have 
long been wanting to see to ask a question that 
has often puzzled me. I’m not so bad as you 
may suppose. I often think of religious matters, 
as you will see. Now, what I want to know is, 
which is the right place to worship—in Jerusa- 
Jem or on Gerizim?” When Christ’s answer 
turned the subject back once more to her sins— 
this time to the sin of mere formal worship—she 
again changed the subject and spoke devoutly of 
the Messiah. Whereupon, as on one other occa- 
sion only, Jesus directly announced himself the 
Messiah, and she received him as her master. 

Having expounded this chapter from the New 
Testament, Mr. Rainsford, as his custom is, set 
beside it a parallel passage from the newest teste. 
ment of the grace of God—a story of the con- 
version of a seemingly hopeless case in his own 
parish. 

These two addresses left time, before and af- 
ter, for country rides in three states, if one 
chose, and for rowing, rambling, and other 
recreations, in air as cool as September and 
amid scenes of ratural beauty. 

Mr. Moody himself opened the talking of the 
second day, which was wholly given to the very 
practical subject of dealing with inquirers. 
Some of the points were the following: If pow- 
erful sermons were followed up by inquiry 
meetings, ten times as great results might be 
realized. As it is, many of these sermons are 
wasted, There is no one in trouble about his 
soul for whom there is not some promise in 
God’s Word. What is wanted is workers who 
have the ability to show him the promise, and 
an opportunity made to do it by the inquiry 
meeting. Few, if any, are saved without personal 
effort. When Jesus had preached he askd: 
‘“*Have ye understood these things?” He ex- 
plained in conversation whatever of his sermon 
had not been understood. He sent Ananias to 
the awakened Saul, and Philip to the eunuch 
for personal work. Exact rules cannot be laid 
down for this work, because no two persons are 
alike. Lydia and the jailer do not require the 
same treatment, nor the woman of Samaria and 
Nicodemus, nor the Pharisee and publican. 

One mistake to guard against is using your 

own experience in talking to an inquirer. You 
tell it and he will want it, but no two men’s ex- 
periences are alike. Imagine the blind man of 
Jericho going to the blind ma. of Jerusalem and 
asking him how he was healed. Theu he says: 
“I'm afraid I wasn’t healed right. Jesus didn’t 
put any clay on my eyes.” No two lepers were 
cleansed alike. But a man who was converted 
under a railroad bridge advised everybody to go 
there and pray. Treat inquirers one by one. A 
doctor does not gather his patients in groups 
and prescribe cod liver oil for them all. 
(@ But we can classify the inquirers and look at 
some passages for each kind. The first class is 
made up of churchmembers that lack aseurance ; 
but we will pass that now. The second is made 
up of backsliders. Every true revival will begin 
with the backsliders. One backslider will do 
more harm than ten Christians can do good. I 
use Jeremiah more for backsliders than any 
other book—ii, 13 is good if they are real back- 
sliders, if they really ever knew what religion is. 
Many of the so-called backsliders ‘* never slid 
forward,” as-some one has said. They were con- 
verted to the minister or to the choir, Show the 
baekslider (Jer. ii, 18—16; iii, 12, 18, 14, 19) 
that his wanderings have brought on the sor- 
rows and sins of his family, that he bas en- 
tered into the misery instead of the joy of the 
Lord, Then give him Hos, xiv, 1, 2, 4. 

To the question, ‘* What do you do with one 
who wants to get back the old experience?” Mr. 
Moody replied: ‘‘That is a common fault, I 
tell them it is a new experience they need.” To 
a question as to those who despair on account 
of Hebrews x, 26-31, Mr. Moody expressed his 
opinion that the passage referred to the ancient 
Jews wko went back from Obristianity to 
Judaism, ‘‘The sin against the Holy Ghost,” 
he thought, was charging that Jesus had a devil, 
which was also ancient, not modern. Yet a man 
might sin away his day of grace now, 

“Ts it'wise,” asked one, “for a man who has 





been rescued from gross immorality, to be 
allowed to go inte Christian work?” Mr. Moody 
answered swiftly, “David did. Peter did. The 
confession should be as public as the sin—no 
more, no less; private confession only for 
private sin—no parading of it; but public con- 
fession of public and notorious sins, Then let 
him go to work.” 

The third class of inquirers named were 
those who lack conviction of sinfulness. If the 
Pharisee and the publican were in an inquiry- 
meeting to-day, the Pharisee, who holds his 
head so high that if he fell he would fall back- 
ward, should have no promises, but only the 
law. Give him Romans iii. In response to a 
question as to what themes Mr. Moody selected 
to arouse conviction, he replied that preaching 
“Repent,” didn’t seem to do itnow. He had 
found nothing so effective for the year past as 
the text, ‘‘ Whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap.” Another question brought out 
the statement that the deepest repentance 
comes not before, but after becoming a child of 
God, when one is able to see the exceeding sin- 
falness of sin. 

For the fourth class of inquirers, those 
deeply convicted, he said that he used John v, 
24, as much as anything in the Bible. Explain 
what it is to ‘‘Come,” If a man says his heart 
is in chains, te)] him to come chains and all. 

Incidents of personal work with inquirers 
were added by Dr. Pierson, Mr. Rainsford, and 
also by Major Whittle, who showed how he had 
often used illustrations successfully—in one 
case in Scotland taking up a new bymn-book 
of his own in the inquiry-room when all other 
means bad failed in a hard case, and writing on 
the fly-leaf: ‘‘ Presented to James Tough by D. 
W. Whittle.” When the man had received it 
gratefully he asked: “Is it yours?” “Yes.” 
**How do you know?” He pointed to the rec- 
ord, So Major Whittle pointed to Jchn v. 24, 
to prove that God had given him eternal life, if 
he would but believe the record and take it. 

Mr. Moody supervises not only the studies but 
aleo the recreations of the visitors, providing 
abundant teams for rides into the country at 
five or ten cents a ride for groups—Northfield 
not being at all disposed to crowd the visitors 
financially. Board and lodging in cottages and 
Seminary can be had from $1.50 to $2 per day, 
fur which both body and soul receives an ample 
return, 

On Friday morning, Mr. Moody resumed the 
subject of the inquiry meeting, taking up as the 
next class of inquirers, those whe deny the 
divinity of Christ, The great question is,‘*Where 
are you going to put Christ?” In the new roi 
of the controversialist, Mr. Moody showed him- 
self, as usual, equal to the occasion. 

The Rev. Mr. Rainsford, of London, followed 
Mr. Moody with one of his favorite passages 
from his newest testament of Christian experi- 
ence, telling how he had explained Luke fif- 
teenth to a dying prodigal, and shown him that 
the prodigal of Scripture ‘‘ came to himself,” not 
because he had only husks to eat, nor yet be- 
cause he began to feel that ‘* he was a bad one,” 
but because he remembered he had a father 
waiting to welcome him back, The only place 
God is represented as beivg in a hurry is in his 
going forth to meet the prodigal, who had not 
waited until he could dress up and get ready, 
but came in all his rags, just as he was. God 
does not wait for his confession but welcomes 
him as soon as he comes. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Nathaniel West, of Cin- 
cinnati, reada paper giving the premillennial 
view of the resurrection, much of which was 
pictorial and on common ground, and s0 en- 
joyed as a glimpse of the reward by all the large 
audience. 

In the evening the usual auditorium was filled 
in the center with school desks, for the workers 
to note rapidly the promised nuggets from the 
margins and fly leaves of Moody’s Bible. This 
informal service was preceded by a half hour of 
song, condacted by Mr. and Mrs. McGranahan, 
who have prepared some admirable new pieces 
for this occasion. The Mount Hermon choir 
also sang three pieces very effectively, and gave 
promise that future Sankeys and McGranabans 
are in training. (Mr. and Mrs. Towner, who 
have been effective helpers in the music, were at 
this point in the Convention called away, with 
Mr. Numhall, to make a spiritual raid in the 
wake of Comstock, Cook and Withrow, on the 
gamblers of Saratoga.) The Moody nuggets— 
which he said were not all his own, it being his 
custom to ask a friend who had a good point to 
put itin his Bible—are given herewith in full. 

Justification, a change of state ; new standing 
before God. Repentance, a change of micd; 
a new mindaboutGod. Regeneration, a change 
of nature ; a new heart from God. Conversion, 
a change of life; new life for God. Adoption, 
a change of family; new relationships toward 
God. Sanctification, a change of service; 
separation unto God. Glorification, a change 
of place ; new condition with God. 

Why Christ became man: (1) To bear sin, 
I Jobn, iii, 5—8; Johni, 29; (2) to obey God’s 
law, Heb. x, 7; Rom. v,19; (3) to destroy 
death, Heb. ii, 14; John x, 10 ; (4) to sympathize 
with us, Heb. ii, 17; (5) togive us an example, 
I Peter, ii, 21; (6) to reveal God to us, John xiv, 





9; Col. i, 15; (7) to unite God and man, Rom. v, 
10. 

He gave himself (1) for men, Mark x, 45; (2) 
for the Church, Eph. v, 25; (3) for me, Gal. 
ii, 20. 

God is faithful: (1) to fulfill the hope of your 
calling I Cor. i, 9; (2) to establish the be- 
liever II. Thess. iii, 3; (3) to succor the 
tempted I Cor. x, 13; (4) to fulfill all bis 
promises Heb. x, 23; xi, 11. 

The seven I ams of Christin John: Iam the 
door, the way, the light (to walk by), the bread 
(to strengthen in the journey, the shepherd, 
(for companionship), the life, the resurrection 
(the end of the way). 

What the sinner is without : God, Christ, hope, 
strength, remedy, faith, excuse. 

First and last words of your Lord: Deu. 
ii, 49 ; Matt xxviii, 19; Actsi, 8. 

First and last words of bis public ministry 
Matt. ii, 15; John xix, 30. 

First and last words of his disciples: John i, 
38; John, xxi, 2. 

First question in the Old Testament: ‘Where 
art thou?” 

First question in the New Testament: ‘‘Where 
is he?” 

This Book tells us of ruin, redemption, regen- 
eration, of guilt, grace, glory. 


“If Christ you know, enough all clse unknown, 
If Christ unknown vain though all else you learn.” 


The light of Heaven is the face of Jesus; the 
joy of Heaven is the presence of Jesus; the 
melody of Heaven is the name of Jesus; the 
harmony of Heaven is the praise of Jesus; the 
theme of Heaven is the work of Jesus; the em- 
ployment of Heaven is the service of Jesus; 
the fullness of Heaven is Jesus himself; the du- 
ration of Heaven is the eternity of Jesus, 

Deu. xxxiii, 3, the saint’s place: In his hands, 
safety ; at his feet, learning ; at his side, fellow- 
ship; between his shoulders, power; in his 
arms, rest. 

The weak things in Judges: ii, 21, left 
handed ; iii, 31, oxgodd; iv, 4, women; iv, 21, 
nail; vii, 10, price of millstone ; vii, 20, pitchers 
and trumpets ; xv, 10, jawbone of an ass, 

Boaz as a type of Christ: Lord of the harvest, 
supplier of wants, redeemer of inheritance, man 
who gives rest, near kinsman, bridegroom. 

How the King’s business is done: Col. iii, 23, 
heartily ; Ez. vii, 23, diligently ; II Chron. xxxiv, 
12, faithfully ; Ez, vii, 21, speedily. 

Dayid’s mighty men, I Chron, xii, 8, separated, 
powerful, warlike, wise, bold, skillful, swift, vic- 
torious. 

Esther teaches: (1) the wonderful, overruling 
providence of God; (2) the love of God for his 
own people; (3) the power of God to overturn 
the devices of the wicked. 

‘* When I am cast down,” some one has said, 
“T begin with the fortieth chapter Of Isaiah, and 
read right through the book.” 

Isa. xliii, 25: His own hand, his own sake, his 
memory. 

Ez. xxxii, 15, ‘“*I wills” of enemies, Ez. xxxiv, 
21, “I wills” of God. 

Dr. Pierson followed with choice nuggets from 
his Bible. 

Our new “Doctor,” A. F. Schauffler, of New 
York, spoke on Saturday morning on ** The Keli- 
gious Use of the Imagination.” When one tells 
of arailroad accident which he saw, he can’t 
make it dull. So the Bible teaching will not be 
dull if, by the use of the imagination, one sees 
the events of which he is toteach. He illus- 
trated his meaning by telling the story of the 
healed paralytic, filling in between the lines by 
a legitimate use of the imagination in # fashion 
that made the whole story as new as if it hud ap- 
peared in the morning paper. The imagination 
is set to work by constantly asking: What if 
that event had happened to-day, what would 
have been done besides what is written? Knowl- 
edge of Oriental customs is also necessary, to 
some degree, such knowledge 28 everyone can 
obtain easily in these days. He applied the same 
methods to the story of Jebu, starting for it 
from the present, from Mormonism, which so 
many would exterminate by force, and going 
back to the infinitely worse Baalism, a State reli- 
gion of consecrated harlotry, which Jehu exter- 
minated. 

In response to a question as to whether any 
one was ever awakened except through the 
Bible, he named a lady who was close at hand 
when a sidewalk in Broadway was blown up by 
the bursting boiler below, and she thought it 
was about time for her to stop—in her course 
of sin. The question of managing a class of 
unruly scholars was answered with the sugges- 
tion that not more than one such should be al- 
lowed in one class. Divide and eonquer is the 
rule, Mr. Moody here told how a man in Lon- 
don manages ten thousand boys in the Polytech- 
nic. He ‘said: “I always go for the leaders; 
invite them to my house; win their co-opera- 
tion.” So should the Sunday-school teacher do 
with the leader of disorder in his class. Dr. 
Schauffler said that some have only “ four-boy 
power,” and should not have eight boys until 
their teaching power has been developed. Begin 
with four, and then “feel the pulse of the 
teacher” by adding one new scholar at & time. 
“ Young ladies,” he said, “often begin with the 
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} ght-boy power; but when they get engaged 
their power is scattered, and the class needs to 
be decreased.” Some spirited selections from 
the popular Mount Hermon Choir of young 
mep, and the usnal story or two from the genial 
Mr. Rainsford, of London, closed the morning 
session. 
By Telegraph to The Independent, 


NorTHFIELD, Mass., Aug. Sth, 1886. 

This afternoon was devoted to answering part 

of a pile of written questions, the Rev. A. J. 
Erdman handling skillfully thejquestions in re- 
gard to difficult Bible texts, and Mr. Moody those 
about practical church work. Calied on for the 
best question book, Mr. Moody named the Bible, 
protesting against substituting lesson leaves for 
it, Good as they are in their place, the reason 
why young men are reluctant to come to the 
Sabbath school is that they are afraid to expose 
their ignorance, not having learned at home how 
to handle their Bibles. If one comes he sweats 
through all the Old Testament to find John, and 
then resolves if he ever gets out of the room 
never to return. Mr. Moody spoke on the point 
from experience. Having challenged an alleged 
Bible quotation of an infidel when he was him- 
self a young man, he was told that it could be 
found in the third chapter of Ichabod, and 
hunted for it for a week. What is an army 
worth’ if it has not been trained to use its 
weapons? To the pastor who cannotinduce any 
except Christians to come and hear him ona 
week night, and cannot secure an evangelist, he 
advised calling in some pastor from another 
town; then the pastor can ‘spend his time in 
drumming up 4 congregation to hear the new 
voice, and in following up the sermons. 

“ How can we get the people interested in the 
regular meeting?” called forth the reply : ‘‘ Make 
them interesting. I sometimes wonder so many 
go to such dull meetings as they have in some 
churches. An angel would not be in- 
terested in them. To make them better, begin 
on time, have the room well ventilated. 
Sometimes, when a ticed farmer goes to sleep in 
prayer-meeting, they say: ‘‘ He lacks spiritual 
life.” No; what he lacks is fresh air. Let the 
room be well-lighted and exercises not too for- 
mal—the pastor coming stiffly, to the front, and 
getting behind a stiff pulpit and stiffly announc- 
ing the same hymn that he began with last 
week, and then making a long, stiff prayer, and 
afterward making a long speech, saying he is 
not prepared, and proving it. Mr. Moody de- 
clared himself at a logs to discover the origin of 
our long prayers, there being only one in the 
Bible and that at a dedication. If Peter had 
put a prelude of the usual length to his prayer 
when he was sinking, he would have been forty 
feet down before he had asked for what he 
wanted. The Bible prayers that were answered 
were mostly only a sentence. To the question 
how to cure such a prayer-meeting, he advised 
church officers to meet the pastor at a tea and 
ask how its dullness could be removed; or let 
them, as friends, speak to him separately until he 
sees the point. If it is the deacons or elders who 
are long let the pastor tell them so out of meet- 
ing, or get some one to twitch their coat-tails 
when they have prayed ten minutes. Let the 
pastor prevent an awkward pause after his open- 
ing by private understanding with one or two 
to follow in at once. Announce in advance 
prayer-meeting topics such as all can speak on, 
sometimes a whole chapter. The prayer-meeting 
music he would have led by one capable leader 
when porsible, but with freedom. Let the young 
people take part to break up the stiffness, as 
well as have a meeting of their own, To the 
question about reaching non-church-goers, he 
replied that Northfield had partly settled the 
problem by sending out into the country round 
“Church Wagon No. 1,” ‘‘No. 2.” etc. In this 
connection he strongly condemned the pew 
system, and suggestod that as a compromise for 
the present it should be arranged to have them 
free on Sabbath evenings. 


On Sabbath morning Stonehall was filled with 
an audience estimated at fourteen hundred. 
Mr. Rainsford, of London, preached on “Ye 
are dead, and your lives are hid,” etc. The 
sermon may be epitomized in one of its illustra- 
tions, A boy was asked in a Sabbath-school 
Prize examination : 

“*Have you got a soul?” 

“ No,” 

“What a fool! Don’t you know you have a 
soul?” 

“T had a soul once ; but it was a very trouble- 
Some soul, and I gave it to the Lord Jesus, and 
my body too ; and he is keeping it.” 

At 1 o’clock Major Whittle taught the Sab- 
bath-school lesson, which was followed by a 
Praise-service and a sermon on regeneration, 
by Mr. Moody. The doctrine is, he thinks, 
Much befogged in the Churches, and yet so 
fundamental! that one wrong in this_is wrong in 
everything. The place to kill the errors that 
abound is at the root, by conversion. This also 
clears up mysteries. Conversion is not going to 
church and prayer-meeting, saying prayers, 
Treading the Bible, giving to benevolence, being 
baptized. Judas was baptized. It is not being 
& church-member, The Pharisees were all 
that. It is not good feelings; not doing 


your best. No man ever did that even for a 
single day. If you do your best to-day 
you will take Christ. One man said: ‘‘ Regen- 
eration is all that is good in a man coming out.” 
Nay, it is good coming in. See Mark vii, 21, for 
what comes out of the natural heart. If a tree 
bears only bitter apples, it is not enough to fer- 
tilize it, or pick off the apples. Make the tree 
good and the fruit will be good, It is not culti- 
vation but conversion that men need. A man can 
adopt a boy, but he cannot give him his nature. 
God not only adopts us, but}makes us partakers 
of the divine nature. The prodigal’s brother, 
tested by the beatitudes, fails at every point. He 
needed conversion. You are, perhaps, the prodi- 
gal himself. You say: ‘‘1t is impossible for me 
to reform.” But with God all things are possi- 
ble. 

In the evening H. M. Moore conducted an 
evangelistic service, in which short addresses 
on conversion were made by several speakers. 
Those who had begun Christian life before 
twenty years of age being asked to rise, more 
than half the audience rose. A call for those 
who had begun between twenty and thirty 
brought up only one-fourth as many. Only 
three of the great audience had been converted 
between forty and fifty, and only two had been 
converted over fifty. Several inquirers pre- 
sented themselves at the close of the meeting. 

On Monday morning, Dr. West opened the 
consideration of Romans seventh and eighth. 
He considered Romans the greatest of all Jitera- 
ture ; logic set on fire. Itis said that Paul was 
a lunatic. God speed the lunacy. Christ is the 
end of the law for both. 

Justification and sanctification. Neither can 
be had by trying, both by trusting. After 
pardon, which cancels the guilt of sin, one must 
seek holiness, which is the casting out of moral 
pollution, Pardon is like the ticket to a con- 
cert, holiness like the musical ear to enjoy it. 
The Rev. Marcus Rainsford continued the dis- 
cussion, showing that the law can neither justi- 
fy a sinner nor sanctify a saint, W. F. ©. 


AN INTER-DENOMINATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 


BY THE REV. J. W. SPROULL. 











Somz months ago a meeting of ministers and 
lay members, representing different denomina- 
tions, was held in the city of Pittsburgh for the 
purpose of considering the advisability of hold- 
ing near the city, some time during the summer, 
an inter-denominational convention. After 
comparing views, and carefully considering the 
whole subject, it was decided to go on with the 
project, as soon as the program could be 
arranged, and issue a call. 

In the circular which was addressed ‘‘ To the 
evangelical ministers of Western Pennsylvania, 
Eastern Ohio, and ‘West Virginia, with their 
congratulations,” and widely distributed in those 
states, the object of the call is thus stated : 

* Believing that at least one great Inter-Denomi- 

national gathering, at some convenient time and 
place, for the consideration and discussion of some 
of the leading topics of the day as they bear upon 
our common Christianity, would be for the glory of 
God, and tend to promote good feeling and Chris- 
tian fellowship between the different branches of 
the Church of Christ, the undersigned have arranged 
for the holding of such a convention,” etc, 
The Convention met on the Valley Camp Meet- 
ing grounds, near the Allegheny Valley railroad, 
about nineteen miles northeast of Pittsburgh, 
on Tuesday, Aug. 3d, and continued two days. 
The program as prepared was carried out 
except in the case of Dr. Gotwald, of Springfield, 
O., who was detained at home by sickness, and 
of Dr. Woodburn, of Allegheny, Penn., who was 
unexpectedly called away. 

On Tuesday, Aug. 3d, Dr. C. W. Smith, of 
Pittsburgh, Methodist Episcopal, presided, and 
on Wednesday, Aag. 4th, Bishop Fallows, of 
Chicago, Reformed Episcopal. During the ses- 
sions addresses were delivered on “Union With- 
out Absorption the Glory of our Christianity,” 
by the Rev. J. W. Sproull and the Rev, A, M, 
Hill, of Allegheny; on “Our Nation a Christian 
Nation and the Outgrowth of Christian Princi- 
ples,” by the Rev. J.T. McCrory, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ; on ‘*How can we best Conserve the Interest 
of our Christian Sabbath,” by the Rev. H. H, 
George, D.D., of Beaver Falls, Pa.; on ‘How 
Should We Meet the Demands made by the 
Liquor League and Infidel Clubs that the Laws 
Protecting the Sabbath and Restricting the 
Liquor Traffic should be Repealed?” by the 
Hon. ex-Judge Agnew, of Beaver, Pa. ; on “This 
World for Christ,” by the Rev. David Jones, 
D.D., of Pittsburgh, Pa.; on “What is the 
Present Outlook of the World in Regard to 
Christianity,” by the Rev. I. N, Hays, D.D., of 
Allegheny, Pa. ; on ‘‘What will be the Probable 
Outcome of the Nineteenth Century in Relation 
to the Progress of Christianity,” by the Rev. D. 
Muller, of Cleveland, O.; on ‘‘Woman’s Work as 
a Factor in the World’s Conversion,” by the Rev. 
W. 0. Campbell, D.D., of Sewickley, Pa., and 
on “The Certain Success of Christ’s Kingdon 
an Incentiye to Christian Efforts,” by the Rey. 
J. BR. Johnston, D.D., of Washington, Pa. 

A resolution was unanimously passed before 


range for the Conventien to have all the ad- 
dresses published in book or pamphlet form. 
The attendance during all the sessions was as 
good as could be expected. Deep interest was 
manifested throughout. The object had in 
view was accomplished. “Good feeling and 
Christian fellowship between the different 
branches of the Church of Christ” represented 
were certainly promoted. When the time for 
separation came all present felt they had a bet- 
ter understanding of one another. The way 
was prepared for more concert of action in 
future. 

A cordial invitation was given by the mana- 
gers of the camp-grounds to hold a similar 
convention there next year ; and before adjourn- 
ing the former committee was unanimously ap- 
pointed a committee to arrange for holding, 
either on the same grounds or at some other 
place, a convention with the same object in 
view, but in which all evangelical denominations 
would, so far as possible, be represented, and 
the influence of which would be felt by every 
branch of the Church. That committee con- 
sists of members of the Presbyterian, United 
Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal, Methodist 
Protestant, Baptist, and Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches. It ought to be stated that the suc- 
cess of the Convention is largely due to Dr. 
Hays, pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church 
of Allegheny, Penn. 





A missionary in Seoul, Corea, sends us the 
following interesting notes: 


The French Government at beginning of June 
signed a treaty of friendship and commerce with 
Corea. The clause asking for religious liberty was 
rejected by the Coreans, The Jesuits have been at 
work in this country for years, and have many ad- 
herents, variously estimated from 15,000 to 20,000. 
Their bishop lives in Seoul. To protect these Chris- 
tians as well as to enable them to prosecute their 
work more openly, was, no doubt, the prime reason 
for the request. The wholesale slaughter of Cathol- 
ics, both native and foreign, in 1866 was instigated 
by the Tai Won Kan, then Regent. The old man is 
still living, and has many followers. When France 
asked for religious toleration, something of the old 
spirit of “ down with the Christians” was revived. 
There was no disturbance of the peace, but the 
opposition was sufficiently strong to defeat the 
proposition. 

It is well, however, to state that this failure on the 
part of Corea to grant religious liberty is not neces- 
sarily indicative of intrinsic hostility to Christianity, 
especially as taught by Protestantism. Rather, the 
Coreans having little feeling on this subject, they 
do not care to answer, as it seems to them, unneces- 
sary risks and obligations. They want to be left 
alone at present. Western civilization has already 
entered the Hermit Nation, her people are beginning 
to wake up to the grand possibilities before them, 
and the day when religious liberty will be granted 
1s sure to come, 

Both the Presbyterian and Methodist Episcopal 
Churches have their missionaries in Seoul. At 
present they are necessarily limited to medical and 
educational work, bo'h of which are acceptable to 
the Coreans. In addition to their labors in the 
government hospital, the Presbyterian Mission 

pened an orph and day school. Dr. W. B. 
Scranton, of the Methodist Mission, opened his 
private hospital at the beginning of June, and the 
Rev. H. G. Appenzeller, of the same mission, started 
a school in which English, Corean, and Chinese are 
tanght. 

The labors of the Protestant missionaries are ap- 
preciated by the Coreans. Drs. H. N. Ailen and J. 
W. Heron, in honor of their services in the govern- 
ment hospital, received from the king the rank of 
(Tcham eut) Minister of the fourth order, Thisis an 
honorary position, and the holder, among other 
privileges, can enter the presence of His Royal 
Majesty. 





..+-The first Congo baptism is reported by 
the English Baptist missionaries, Mr. Comber 
writes: ‘‘ We carried out, for the first time in 
Congo, the ordinance of believer’s baptism, the 
subject being my boy, William Mantu Parkinson, 
It was an impressive service. Several hymns 
were sung, anda few words spoken on following 
and serving Christ.” Mr. Comber speaks cheer- 
fully of the situation at San Salvador. He and 
his companions are confronted by the Portu- 
guese priests, who seek to buy king and noble- 
men and people by constant presents. He says: 
‘‘The support of the people is pretty equally di- 
vided, numerically ; but there is more a de 
corps on the part of our followers. The Domo, 
or noblemen of Congo, are true to us, partly 


from friendship, and partly because they believe 
in the truth of our religion.” 


...-The first Negro to be ordained in the 
Roman Catholic Church in this country, 
Augustus Tolken, said his first Mass in Rome on 


Holy Saturday. He was born a slave, of Catholic 
parents, in Missouri, in 1854, and has spent six 
years in Rome studying. He is to have charge 
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PRAYING WITHOUT CEASING. 


A CORRESPONDENT asks us, in connec, 
tien with recent editorials on the general 
subject of prayer, to explain the meaning 
of the apostolic injunction to ‘‘ pray with- 
ut ceasing.” 

We hardly think there is much room for 
misunderstanding the import of this coun- 
sel. Our Lord was the first to teach that 
‘*men ought always to pray, and not to 
faint.” Tnis teaching is repeatedly reiter. 
ated by the apostle Paul: ‘* Continue instant 
in prayer”; ‘‘ Praying always with all 
prayer”; ‘‘In everything by prayer”; 
‘Continue in prayer, and watch in the 
same with thankegivivg”; as, also, the 
passage in question. 

The difficulty in understanding these 
parsages, if there be difficulty, grows out 
of the fact that prayer is regarded only as 
a formal act, and not as a characteristic 
manifestation of the new life. Of course 
there are times when prayer is formal; 
when, according to our Lord’s instruction, 
the child of God goes into his closet and 
shuts the door and prays to the Father in 
secret. Then there is public and family 
prayer when prayer is a formal act. But 
these are not the only ways in which the 
soul communicates its desires to the Fa- 
ther, or rises in communion with God. 
Prayer is an attitude of the sou) toward 
God; it is spiritual aptitude; it is the 
breath of spiritual life; it is the health of 
the soul and its strength; it is spiritual 
thought and purpose and resolve. Some- 
times it is latent, and sometimes it is act- 
ive. It is-not different in its essential na- 
ture from faith and love. A man of faith 
isa man whose faith dominates his life. 
It is not that he is always saying to him- 
self; ‘I believe this or that statement that 
is made to me; but I believe in God, trust 
him, love, honor and try to obey him in 











all things, and so regulate my life that, 
whether 1 eat or drink, or whatsoever I 
do, I may do it unto God.” “The just 
shall live by faith.” 

This is acardinal doctrine of Christian- 
ity. The sinner is justified by faith. That 
is a special and particular act by which the 
sinner recognizes Jesus Christ, in his per- 
son and life and death, as the end of right- 
eousness, and so recognizing, abandons all 
other ground of salvation and accepts 
Christ. This justifying act of faith is not 
the end of faith; it is but the beginning. 
Faith goes on appropriating every good 
word of God, and directing the whole life 
in accordance with the revelation of God 
in Christ Jesus. Sometimes it rises into a 
crest in the face of some storm or trial, 
and so becomes more definite and seem- 
ingly active. But as the crest of the wave 
and the wave itself are of one substance, so 
are faith, the guiding and ruling principle 
of the Christian’s life, and special exercises 
of faith in special circumstances of the one 
substance. We live by breathing; but we 
are not always conscious of the exercise of 
respiration. Should we be told that if we 
did not continue to breathe we would die, 
it wou'd not lead us to turn all our thoughts 
away from everything else and give our 
whole attention to breathing, and so begin 
inhaling and exhaling the air after alabored 
fashion, watching and taking ac:ount of 
every breath. Nevertheless, there are times 
when we feel the need of taking a long and 
full breath. Taoen we lay aside book or 
pen, rise up, expand our lungs, and take ia 
one deep, full breath of fresh air after an- 
other, until we are rested and refreshed. 
This exercise is that of breathing, certainly ; 
but 8) was that breathing waica had been 
going on all the time without our thought. 

It is even so with prayer. It is the soul’s 
confidence and spirit of communion with 
God. That is going on all the time; at 
least, it is latent all the time, and ready to 
respond to any and all special calls made 
uponit. If a man is pot in a ceaseless state 
of prayer, be will find it hard to pray in 
time of special need. Much as a man’s 
strength is, so is his spirit of prayer. His 
strength is not always on a strain; but it is 
present in a good muscular development, 
and ready to give itself forth at any mo. 
ment. An old writer has well said that 
prayer is spiritual aptitude. The birds of 
the air are not always on the wing; but 
they have such an aptitude for flying that 
at an instant’s warning they are up and 
away. Itcosts them no thought or effort. 
But prayer is more than either the voiced 
utterance of our communion or the dor- 
mant aptitude for communion which is 
present with every true child of God. It 
is a kind of communion which goes on 
within us, entirely independent of what we 
may be doing in other directions. Even 
while writing this article—yea, at this very 
moment—we are conscious of a prayer go- 
ing up to God that he will direct us in our 
writing, that our teaching may be true and 
helpful. Such prayer does not interfere 
with the flow of thought, but rather helps 
it on. We pray while we are preaching, 
albeit the congregation will speak of the 
long prayer or the short prayer of the 
preacher before the sermon. The fact is, 
these were special acts of prayer; but the 
preacher was in prayer during the whole 
service. While he was speeking to the 
people with his mouth his spirit was mak- 
ing prayer to God, and sometimes with an 
agony of importunity which only God the 
Holy Ghost could inspire or know. The 
old anecdote of the housemaid who, as she 
swept the house, said in her heart: ‘‘ Lord, 
sweep my heart of all dust and unclean 
ness”; while she laid the table for dinner, 
said: ‘*Lord, clothe my soul in fine and 
clean linen, even as this cloth is fine and 
white and clean; and even as I spread and 
furnish this table, so spread the table of 
thy delights for me always, and let me eat 
and drink at thy board”; who, when she 
washed her hands or face, declared that 
she always prayed in her heart that God 
would cleanse her and make her every whit 
whole—this is to continue in prayer and be 
instant in prayer and to watch unto prayer. 

It is to the loss and damage of many 
Christians that this habit of continuing 
‘instant in prayer” and ‘‘ praying without 
ceasing ” is not cultivated. No tongue can 
tell the spiritual benefit of such a habit, 








How it baffles Satan and keeps him at a 
proper distance! How it keeps the soul in 
fresh and loving communion with God! 
How it brings the Scriptures, full of light 
and life, always before the mind and heart! 
How strong it renders one in time of trial 
or temptation! How able it makes us for 
service, how patient in tribulation! In- 
deed, how it shields, protects and furnishes 
the whole life! Especially how it intro- 
duces the soul to such a pers>nal knowl- 
edge of God and Christ that it makes all 
manner of skepticism and doubt of no ef- 
fect to disturb one’s peace! Let us ‘‘ con- 
tinue in prayer,” ‘“‘praying always, and 
watch in the same with thanksgiving.” 


—_ 


CHRIST THE CENTER. 





Jesus of Nazareth, born of humble par- 
entage, resident for some thirty years in 
an obscure village of Galilee, and, with the 
exception of the last three years of his life, 
making no general impression upon the 
age in which he lived, is, when considered 
in his nature, knowledge, affections, pur- 
poses, powers, offices, work for men, and 
relations to men, as stated in the Bible, and 
also when considered in his influence on 
human destiny, beyond all comparison, the 
most interesting, important, attractive, and 
soul absorbing person that ever appeared 
in this world. To human seeming his 
career was ended when, by the procure- 
ment of the Jews, he died on the cross 
under the decree of Pontius Pilate. The 
Jews so intended. He did not think so 
himself, and God did not so mean. 

Very soon it appeared that the cause 
which he represented, and which was em- 
bodied in him and his work emong men, 
was not dead, and that he himself, either as 
to his being or his powers, was not ex- 
tinguished when he breathed his last, and 
‘*gave up the ghost.” The tomb of Jc- 
seph of Arimathea did not retain his body 
longer than the third day. God, on that 
day, raised his body from the dead, and 
thereby set bis own seal to the mission, the 
work, and the self-asserted claims of this 
Jesus; and after showing himself alive 
‘*by many infallible proofs,” at different 
times ‘‘for forty days,” this same Jesus 
left our world by a personal, visible, and 
miraculous ascension into Heaven. All the 
facts, directly relating to and connected 
with his bodily presence among men, were 
completed with this final event. 

What followed was a ministry of men in 
his name, beginning at Jerusalem, and con- 
sisting largely in simply telling the story 
of Jesus in what he said and did, and in 
what happened to him; and to this minis- 
try God bore ‘‘ witness both with signs and 
wonders, and with divers miracles and gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, according to his own 
will.” Peter began the roinistry on the day 
of Pentecost. Converts were made to Jesus 
and his cause, first among the Jews, and 
then among the Gentiles; these converts 
were organized and associated together as 
churches; and from that day to this, for 
now more than eighteen centuries, the work 
of making Jesus and his cause known to 
the children cf men has been going forward 
in this world. Men, by millions and hun- 
dreds of millions, have identified themselves 
with him. His name meant more to their 
thoughts, and more to their hopes, than 
any other name ever pronounced. 

What this Jesus is in his nature as ex- 
plained in the Bible, and what he came into 
this world to do, and did, and what he is 
now doing in Heaven for this world, as ex- 
plained in the same Bible, constitute the 
explanation of his wonderful power over 
human thought and feeling. The whole 
explanation centers in him and his work. 
The result is not greater than the cause. 
Jesus was on earth God manifested in the 
flesh, and, dying in the flesh, he was, 
and is, the Saviour of sinners, having 
come into this world, as he expressly 
says, to save that which was lost. He still 
sustains this relation to men, and will do 
so to the end of time. He is in Heaven 
pursuing the same work that brought bim 
toearth. Such a being as the Bible Jesus 
is explained to be, can never cease to be of 
the profoundest interest to mankind. He 
can never become obsolete. All men need 
his service. He can do for them what they 
cannot do for themselves, and what no one 
else can do for them. He can put them on 





good terms with God, and God on good 
terms with them. 


THE CHURCH IN THE YEAR 1900. 


Tne nineteenth century is almost gone. 
Only fourteen years are required to com- 
plete it,and these will come and go quickly. 
The months fly, the yearsrun, the centuries 
creep. According to the received chronol- 
ogy this is the fifty-ninth century since man 
appeared in the world. In beginning, 
therefore, the next century, we will enter 
upon the last hundred of the six thousand 
years of the era of man, and upon the last 
hundred of the two thousand years of the 
era of Christ. The year1900 will be an ap- 
propriate time for review and forecast, and 
among the questions which will naturally 
suggest themselves none will be of higber 
interest than those which concern the 
Church of Christ. What has it done? What 
is its present position? What are its future 
prospects? ; 

lt is not our purpose ‘o attempt an ans- 
wer to these questions now. It is true that 
seven-eighths of the century is gone, and it 
is possible that the small fraction remaining 
may prove uneventful; but it will be bet- 
ter to wait till these fourteen years have 
disclosed their history before summing up 
results. Meantime much can be done to 
make these results such as every earnest 
Christian would like them to be. We ven- 
ture to offer a few hints. 

1. Let the system which has caused such 
heavy losses to the Church of Christ be got 
rid of. If there must continue to be tol- 
eration of denominational divisions, there 
need not and ought not to be further toler- 
ation of strifes and rivalries and detrac- 
tions. There may be the most perfect 
Christian comity between the various 
branches of the body of Christ. The rear- 
ing of altar against altar, the crowding of 
towns and villages and hamlets with twice 
as many churches asave needed is a mighty 
hindrance to the progress of the Gospel, a 
scandal to the cause of religiun, and the 
source of a great waste of energy and 
money and opportunity. Where the sepa- 
rate existence of two or more branches of 
the same denomination is due only to the 
memory of the strife which caused the 
division, or where the cause of divis- 
ion has long since ceased to be an active 
cause, continued separation is unjustifiable 
and dishonors the Christian Church. The 
asteroids are only reminders of what a 
brilliant planet we might have if all were 
united. 

2. There ought to be the heartiest co- 
operation in schemes for the spread of the 
Gospel. It is not an edifying spectacle to 
the Chinese or the Japanese, or the Hindus, 
which denominational missionary effort 
presents. Why perpetuate our Presby- 
terian, our Methodist or Baptist divisions 
in China or Japan or India? Why organ- 
ize a Methodist Episcopal Cnhurth 
a Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and other Methodist Churches in China? 
Why perpetuate Presbyterian divisions in 
India? Are we proud of our divisions? 
Do we believe that division tends to 
strengthen the cause of evangelical Chris- 
tianity? Ave we building wisely when we 
build on sectarian foundations in non- 
Christian lands? 


8. Let the Churches, putting away their 
historical quarrels and subordinating their 
differences, determine to do the work which 
God wants them to do. Indifference, after 
all, is the greatest difficulty. The masses 
are everywhere outside of the Church. Even 








in our Own country, which we deem pre- . 


eminently Christian, two-thirds of our sixty 
millions are not church-members. They 
belong to no denomination, Protestant, 
Jewish or Catholic. Great evils are every- 
where working dire results, and the need 
of religion was never more pressing. 
But the Church is not aroused. Half its 
energies are dormant. It complains of the 
indifference of the masses, but its own 1n- 
difference is much more alarming. If it will 
only conquer its own indifference it can 
conquer the indifference of the masses. If 
every member could be made to feel that 
the Gospel of grace in his heart is a person- 
al blessing, creating a personal obligation 
and requiring a personal service, this in- 
difference in the Church would disappear 
and the work of the Lord would be done. 
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It would be a magnificent victory if this in- 
difference were overcome before the close 
of the century. 

What might we not expect in the way of 
results in the year 1900 with a united, 
harmonious, earnest Church? In our own 
country might we not have twenty instead 
of twelve million Protestant church-mem- 
bers? Might we not double our contribu- 
tions for missions? Might we not see glori- 
ous results in our mission fields? 

Christianity is designed to conquer. But 
the Church indifferent is not the Church 
militant, and there must be the Church 
militant before there can be the Church 
triumphant. 


ADJOURNMENT OF CONGRESS. 


Tue tv.o Houses of Congress, after being 
in session for a little more than eight 
months, and after enacting 987 new laws 
and joint resolutions out of the 13,202 
bills and joint resolutions that were 
introduced, and also passing the ordi- 
nary appropriation bills, adjourned last 
weck. The President vetoed 115 bills 
passed at this session of Congress, of which 
106 were private pension bills; and his veto 
was overruled in only two cases, showing 
that 113 bills met their fate at his hands. 

The Morrison surplus resolution, as mod- 
ified by the Senate, and making it less ob- 
jectionable than in the form passed by the 
House of Representatives, was passed by 
both Houses; yet it failed to go into effect 
because not signed by the President prior 
to the adjournment. The tariff question 
was left just where Congress found it, with- 
out any action being taken upon it; and the 
same is true of the great silver question, 
which is every day becoming one of in- 
creasing importance to the people. No 
action was taken in the enactment of a 
bankrupt law, though this is, and for years 
has been, one of the urgent necessities of 
the people. Nothing was done in the way 
of relief to the Federal courts from their 
excess of judicial business, and to correct 
the consequent delay in the administration 
of justice ss Yetween litigants. The Blair 
Education bill, passed by the Senate, failed 
in the House. No action was taken to pro- 
tect the public lands against the gross 
frauds which are being perpetrated agaiast 
the Government. The indebtedness of the 
Pacific railroads was le{t without any final 
action on the subject. We might extend 
this list to other matters of importance in 
respect to which Congress failed to take 
any action. 

There wera several very extravagant pen- 
sion schemes before C »ngress inthe shape 
of bills, tha’, if enacted into laws, would 
have added largely to the annuil expenses 
of the Government; but, fortunately for 
the cquntry, all these sche mes failed to ob- 
tain the sanction of Congress. We sup- 
pose that similar schemes will come up 
again. Tne sober sense of the people, how- 
ever, has reached the conclusion thatit is 
about time to call a halt in the business of 
pension jobbery. 

The oleqmargarine bil), passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President, to which 
we allude in our financial columns, though 
in its formal character a revenue measure, 
is so constructed as to compel the manu- 
facturers and sellers of this article to do 
this business, without disguising the article, 
and this incidental effect is undoubtedly 
in the interest of honesty and fair dealing. 
There is no objection to a man’s buying 
and eating oleomargarine if he chooses to 
do so; but there is a decided objection to 
palming off the article for geniune butter, 
and thus deceiving the people as to what 
they are actually buying and eating. The 
law as enacted by Congress strikes a heavy 
blow at the deception. 

The bill passed by Congress to regulate 
the Presidential succession is one of com- 
manding importance, and is certainly a 
great improvement upon the law as it pre- 
viously stood. It ought to have been ac. 
companied by a law to regulate the count- 
ing of the electoral votes in the election of 
President and Vice-President. 

As to mere party tastics between the two 
Houses of Congress, and between a Repub- 
lican Senate and a Democratic President’ 
we do not see that any special advantage 
has been gained on either side, unless it be 
that President Cleveland has satisfied every- 
body that he is and means to be President 




















of the United States. Mr. Cleveland does 
not lack backbone, whatever else he may 
lack. 





SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 





For some years the ill-health of Mr. 
Tilden has withdrawn him from public life 
and made him little more than a distin- 
guished historical character. Since the 
defeat of his canvass for the Presidency in 
1876 he has lived retired, acting chiefly as 
adviser to more vigorous men. But the 
date of his historic contest is so recent that 
it seems but vesterday that his claims to the 
Presidency almost precipitated a second 
civil war. 

Mr. Tilden entered political life under 
the inspiration, if not tutelage, of those 
able Democrats of fifty years ago, Van 
Buren, Marcy, and Wright. He achieved 
success as a writer on political topics before 
he was out of bis teens. In that school he 
learned something more than the mere tricks 
of the office-hunter. He had real principles, 
and his conservatism and honesty made it 
possible, if not easy, for him, when the 
right time came, to bring all the force of 
his splendidly trained intellect and stubborn 
will to the expulsion from the councils of 
his party of the men who were wrecking it. 
After a brief service in office in early life, 
he gave his time to business and the ac- 
quirement of an ample fortune. When it 
became clear that if the Tweed Ring was 
not routed the Democratic Party was 
doomed, Mr. Tilden, followiug up the public 
attacks of Zhe New York Times, with 
the shrewdest business and legal skill, 
pursued them through the courts, 
and sent them to prison. For this 
the Democratic Party wus forced to re- 
ward him with the nomination for Gov- 
ernor of New York, and he was elected by 
a majority of fifty thousand, reversing a 
majority as large for his Republican prede- 
cessor. So the exposure of the Democratic 
Ring of this city, so far from ruiving the 
Democratic Party, became, through the 
ability, astuteness, and far-sightedness of 
Mr. Tilden, the occasion of making the 
party supreme in the state. 

As Governor Mr. Tilden wa; shrewd and 
brave enough-—and why should we not say 
honest enough?—-to carry on his work of 
reform by a magnificent war on the equally 
corrupt Canal Ring, in which conflict he 
was once more brought into opposilion to 
those who were most active and corrupt in 
his own party. But here, again, he was 
successful and won great honor for him. 
self and again made the corruption in 
his party the occasion of its victory. This 
superb courage, which could throw over- 
board the Jonahs for the s:ufety of the 
ship, is a quality which General Grant 
never had, and the lack of which was the 
occasion of serious injury to the Republi- 
can Party. It isa part of the excellence 
of a great leader. 

After twce such great achievements, 
provirg that, as represented by him, the 
Democratic Party might be able to posture 
as the party of reform, there was no course 
open to that party but to nominate him for 
President in 1876. New York gave him 
its vote; and so much of the Solid South 
was now in the hands of violence and 
fraud that it was hastily assumed 
that Mr. Tilden had a majority of 
the electoral votes. They were cla'med 
loudly enough; but the certificates of elec- 
tion were given in Florida and Louisiana 
to the Republican electors, giving Mr. 
Hayes a majority of just one single vote. 
The charges of violence and fraud were 
bandied back and forth, and _ public 
opinion was almost equally divided. That 
under a free election both Florida and Lou- 
isiana would have given an overwhelming 
majority to Hayes there was no doubt, but 
whether they had done so was a more diffi- 
cult question to answer. It seemed at last 
the only way to settle the doubt for Con- 
gress to refer the evidence to a Commission 
composed of five Democratic and five Re- 
publican Senators,and five judges of the Su- 
preme Court, of whom two were Republi- 
cans and two Democrats, and the fifth was 
David Davis, who was supposed to have 
Democratic leanings. By one of the 
cleverest devices ever known to American 
politics Judge Davis was elected by the 
transfer of Republican votes, United States 


Senator from Illinois, no doubt mueh to 
his relief; and his place in the Commis- 
sion was necessarily taken by Judge Brad- 
ley, a Republican. Wherever the justice 
of the case lay, it is one of the saddest and 
most discreditable facts that we kaow of 
in our history that those fifteen men, 
chosen from the most upright and wisest 
that could be found, and whose business 
was only to decide a question of fact as to 
the way the lawful votes of these states was 
cast, were so controlled by their party affil- 
iations, were so lacking in impartiality 
where political interests were at stake, that 
they voted the eight Republicans for Mr. 
Hayes and the seven Democrats for Mr. 
Tilden. This remarkable division could be 
explained if the question were one of inter- 
pretation of the Constitution in which 
parties have divided; but being one only 
of fact it was and is most ominous. 

The Democratic Party having consented 
to the Commission when ils composition 
was in their favor, could do nothing but 
submit to its result. Mr. Hayes, baving 
preserved a most dignified attitude could 
do nothing but accept the office when it 
was decided by the Commission appointed 
by almost the unanimous vote of Congress 
to be his. Mr. Tilden had never formally 
consented to leave his claims to the Com- 
mission, but he had raised no objection, 
and had had good reason to believe it was 
constituted in his favor. But his private 
Secretary, and prominent Democrats, with 
‘or without his consent, attempted to seduce 
one of the Republican electors to vote for 
Mr. Tilden; and perhaps the attempt might 
have been successful if it had not been ex- 
posed. Any elector who bad consented 
to barter his vote would hardly have found 
his life safe. This attempt being made 
from Mr. Tilden’s own headquarters the re- 
sponsibility of it was attributed to him, and 
it forms the dark blot on his career. A few 
journals crazily repeated the cry of 
fraud, insulting President Hayes in a way 
that was disgraceful beyond measure; but 
the public paid no attention to them. Mr, 
Tilden retired to private life, and was 
honored by bis party friends as the lawful 
if not the actual President of the United 
States; and to this day multitudes believe 
that he was actually clected. He was the 
Mentor of his party, its wisest and shrewd- 
est adviser. It has been often asserted 
that President Cleveland has neglected bis 
advice, and has rather put himeelf in oppo- 
sition to his wishes. To the last Mr. Tilden 
has taken a great interest in public affairs, 
and his late letter in defense of a system of 
fortifications received and deserved atten- 
tion. Congress, however, is hopelessly un- 
able to agree to any serviceable legislation. 

The most honorable portion of Mr, Til- 
den’s life was the year which he gave, to 
the sacrifice of his private business and at 
large financial loss, to the exposure and 
punishment of the Tweed and Canal Rings. 
But for this he was well paid in the honor 
he received. Money is not the sum of all 
good. He was a deep thinker, a brilliant 
scholar, and a shrewd student of men 
and events. He had faith in American in- 
stitutions and in the integrity of the Amer- 
ican people. His death leaves the Demo- 
cratic Party without any leader. A more 
distracted party, with a President who re- 
fuses to lead, and leaders who pull apart, 
has never been known in our history. 





THE COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC 
WORKS. 





Me. Squire, for whose intellect, literary 
talent and political integrity, New York is 
indebted to Boston, has not denied, and so 
muy be assumed fairly to have confessed, 
the authenticity of the following letter, ad- 
dressed by him to a contractor of this city 
when he was a candidate for the office he 
now holds: 

‘*New York, Dec. 26th, 1884. 
‘* Maurice B, Fiynn, Ese. 

** Dear Sir.—In consideration of your secur- 
ing not less than four County Democracy 
Aldermen who shall vote for my confirmation as 
Commissioner of Public Works, in the event 
that the Mayor shal! send in my name for that 
office, I hereby agree to place my resignation 
as Commissioner, in case of my confirmation, 
in your hands, whenever you may demand the 
same ; and, further, to make no appointments in 
said office without your approval, and to make 
such removals therein as you may suggest and 





request, and to transact the business of said 
office as you may direct. 

** Very truly yours, 

Rouurw M. Squimz.” 

We do not need to say anything more 
this week as to the morals of this letter. 
We only add that the free soil of Boston 
has never produced a more remarkable 
case of a man’s selling himself to be a slave. 
The Mayor of the city is almost sure to use 
his power to remove Mr, Squire. 
It is a disgrace that this most important 
office should be bestowed simply for politi- 
cal purposes. It controls the expenditure 
of a large amount of money, which allows 
a large sum to be diverted to reward polit- 
ical service. If it be the object of the 
Mayor and other rulers of this city, and of 
its voters, and of the Governor of the state, 
that the public money should be used to 
control the elections, our advice will be 
hrown away. Our only duty will be to 
join all other good citizens in educating the 
people in the first principles of honesty. 
But we hope things are not quite so bad as 
that. We trust that Mayor Grace is not 
trying to remove Mr. Squire so as to give 
the office to somebody who will do as much 
for another wing ot the Democracy, but be- 
cause he hates jobbery and wants an 
honest man in the place.. 
The office of Commissioner of Public 
Works requires only business competency 
and integrity. Its incumbent does not 
need to be an enginecr, or a man of great 
of public experience. It is chiefly a position 
trust; and it ought to be occupied by some 
energetic young man of position, from our 
own city, of sufficient wealth to put the 
temptation of dishonesty beyond his 
thoughts and whose only aspirations and am- 
bitions would be to serve his own city well 
and make an honorable name for himself. 
Such a man, independent of emoluments 
and of politics, ought to be at the head of 
this office if it is to be redeemed. Sucha 
man, wiose family has been identified with 
the history of the city, would find it as 
easy to do right, as a hireling like Squire 
from Boston, tempted here simply to plun- 
der, finds it to do wrong. 

Much depends on Mayor Grace; 
something also on Governor Hill. Ii is 
said that Governor Hill is under some sort 
of obligation to Squire. He is a shrewd 
man, and he must know, or the public will 
tell bim, that it is only by following Gov- 
ernor Tilden’s example and throwing over- 
board his rascals, that he can hope to hold 
or increase his power. If he wishes to se- 
cure a re-election let him take an indepen. 
dent course, 





THE CASE OF MR. CUTTING. 


Wueraer there is any just occasion for 
the Government of the United States to in. 
terfere in the case of Mr. Cutting, who has 
been tried and imprisoned in one of the 
Mexican States on a criminal charge, and 
especially to demand his release with an im- 
plied menace of a resort to mili‘ary force in 
the event of non-compliance,depends entire- 
ly upon the facts of the case, considered in 
the light of the well-settled principles of 
international law. We do not see that any 
such occasion exists. The gist of the mat- 
‘er seems to be substantially as follows: 

Cutting, who is anedlitor and a citizen 
of the United States, being at the time resi- 
dent in one of the states of Mexico, there 
committed an offense against its laws by 
the publication of a malicious libel. For 
this offense he was arrested by the order 
of a Mexican court, and then by the 
court subsequently discharged after sign- 
inga retraction. Immediately thereafter 
coming to the United States, he there re- 
peated the libel, and caused it to be pub- 
lished in the Spanish language, and circu- 
lated in the place of its original publication. 
After this he voluntarily went to Mexico, 
and thus placed himself under the jurisdic- 
tion of the laws ofthe Mexican state. For 
this repetition of the libel by circulatiag it 
in tha: state, contrary to law and contrary 
to the express order of the court, he was, 
upon his return to the state, re-arrested 
by the order of the court, and held un- 
det it upon a criminal charge, with the 
offer of the court to discharge him from 
prison on bail for his appearance at the 
time of his trial. He declined to avail 
himself of this offer, and appealed to the 
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ing it to demand his instant release. 
pears that Secretary Bayard substantially 
complied with the request, and that the 
Government of Mexico, in a courteous note 
responsive to such demand, explained the 
reasons why it could not at once comply 


It ap- 


therewith. The case has just been tried 
in the Mexiean Court. Cutting has been 
found guilty, and has been sentenced to 
one year’s imprisonment and to pay a fine 
of $600. 

Such are the essential facts of this case, 
as we understand them; and if,we are cor- 
rect in this understanding, then there is 
absolutely no occasion for any action on 
the part of the United States. No prin- 
ciple in the law of nations is better settle 
than that a foreigner is subject to the 
jurisdiction of the laws of the country 
in which he is temporarily resident, and 
that, if being there, he violates these laws, 
he may be tried and punished by its courts, 
just as if he was a native-born citizen or 
subject. His rights, as an alien, and as 
known to international law, are not vio- 
lated by such a proceeding; and, where 
there is no such violation, his own Govern- 
ment has no occasion for any interference 
for bis protection against the operation of 
municipal laws which he has offended. 

This, unless we have misapprehended 
the facts, ought to settle the case of Mr. 
Cutting without any difficulty between the 
two Governments. The fact that we are 
strong, and Mexico comparatively weak, 
would be a very poor reason why we 
should attempt to browbeat that Govern- 
ment, or make demands upon it that we 
would not present to Great Britain or to 
the French Republic. The House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs had the folly to 
adopt an inflammatory preamble and reso- 
lution on the subject, the assumptions of 
which were contrary to the facts; and we 
are glad that the House had the good 
sense to adjourn without taking any action 
thereon. If Secretary Bayard does not 
lose his head, and act the part of a very 
foolish man, of which we are not quite 
sure, the whole matter will be amicably 
adjusted, without any hostile demonstra- 
tions on either side. 


i ED 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH 
UTAH? 


Jury 24th, 1847, an advance company of 
about 150 Mormons emerged from the 
Wahsatch through ‘‘ Emigration Canon,” 
and entered Salt Lake Valley, and that 
day has ever since been kept with great 
eclut. No other anniversary approaches it 
in interest and exhilaration, for the Saints 
of the Great Basin, and it has now come to 
be a sort of Fourth, Christmasand Thanks. 
giving, allin one. This year come features 
attended the celebration, of which the 
American people will do well to take note. 

In Salt Lake the Big Tabernacie was 
thronged with not less than 10,000 people- 
The four tiers of benches and pulpits, set 
apart for the exclusive use of four grades 
of church officials, were empty, every one, 
and heavily draped in funereal black. Over 
the upper tier, which mourns the long and 
hopeless absence of John Taylor, Geo. Q. 
Cannon, and Joseph F. Smith, the triune 
head of the Latter-day hierarchy, an arch 
stretched of somber hue, and bearing this 
motto: ‘‘The First Presidency: In exile 
for conscience’s sake.” In front, and below, 
asecond arch bore these words: ‘Of the 
Tweive Apostles and Counsellors: Those 
not here are in jeopardy, in prison, and in 
foreign lands, because they prefer to obey 
God rather than man.” Still lower a third 
inscription alleged as follows: ‘‘ The Presi- 
dency of the Stake: Having tasted of the 
vengeance of their enemies, and felt their 
cruel disregard of law, their labors and 
visits are like the angels, seen only by those 
who have faith.” The allusion is to Angus 
M. Cannon, who spent six months in prison, 
and since has not been visible to Gentile 
mortal’s eye. The lowest of all was 
spanned with this sentiment: ‘Of the 
Presiding Bishopric: Those who are absent 
choose to be wanderers in their own land, 
in preference to being victims to those who 
have selected them for ruin.” 

By a band present was furnished at in. 
tervals music of a most melancholy and 
lugubrious sort—e. g., ‘Pass under the 
Rod,” a dirge, * Rest in Peace,” and “ The 








Dead March in Saul.”” The speaking, 
likewise, was wholly set in the minor key. 
Thus, Eliza R. Snow, who some years be- 
fore the *‘ revelation” on ‘‘ celestial mar- 
riage” was ‘‘ sealed” to the Nauvoo prophet 
‘for time and eternity,” and afterhis death 
for time to Brigham Young, and who ever 
since has been the high priestess of polyga- 
my, furnished a lamentation for the occa- 
sion, which began from the day when 
‘Joseph Smith, my beloved husband 
[though Emma had been his wife for 
twenty years], the choice of my heart and 
the crown of my life, a prophet of the liv- 
ing God, and by him appointed to open the 
last dispensation, was cruely assassinated,” 
und came down to the time when ‘‘our 
dear brother [Apostle Lorenzo Snow] 
with whom I have often taken sweet coun- 
sel is incarcerated in prison, like a felon, 
confined within grating bars, and clad in a 
felon’s suit. What has he done? He has 
held sacred and inviolate all constitutional 
laws of our country, and the unconstitu- 
tional one (Edmunds Bill, to wit) he has 
fully obeyed. Then why in prison? Perse- 
cution has driven him there. The highest 
judicial court in these so called United 
States acknowledged its imbecility and its 
powerlessness .in meting out justice to 
Latter Day Saints,” etc., etc. 

Next Bishop O. F. Whitney sang the 
praises of the Pioneers, likening their 
achievement to that of the Hebrews at the 
Exodus, and to that of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
He solemnly protested that their children 
of to-day are not traitors or foes to their 
country, and prophesied that the day was 
at hand when the Mormon Church ‘* would 
rescue that sacred instrument, the Consti- 
tution, from the hands of those who would 
destroy it!” And finally, Elder B. H. Rob- 
erts explained once more why the Saints 
are so sad, and have nung their harps on 
the willows, as it were. The honored of 
Israel were absent or in dungeons. Pio- 
neer day should never more be a season of 
joy until those silver haired chiefs were 
able, without fear of marshals, again to 
occupy their wonted seats in the Taber- 
nacle. ‘*Who shall come between this 
people and their God, or dictate what shall 
be their religion ? Can our enemies hope 
to crush the convictions of our hearts? 
With united voice we tell them, No ! ‘They 
cannot. It will not be done.” Just before 
the benediction the great audience was 
asked to indorse these patriotic sentiments 
by uplifted right hands‘and a th underous 
Amen. 

What a sad and alarming spectacle this 
in the nineteenth century and in America! 
An aliea host, a hostile Church, a treason- 
able government set up in the very midst 
of the Republic. Two hundred thousand 
taught daily, in the name of God, to hate 
what we love. A reckless band of theo- 
crats, tugging with might and main to 
overthrow institutions, the choice fruit of 
ages of most painful endeavor, which, a 
century since, our fathers poured out their 
precious blood to plant, and our brothers 
of a generation since, their blood to defend 
and perpetuate. Surely, this perversity 
and folly combined must be severely taken 
in hand, and looked to with zeal and deter- 
mination which never flag, or else mischief 
the gravest will be wrought. Delenda est 
Carthago! 


Etlitorial Botes. 


Tue results of the wide-spread revival influ- 
ence of last winter are beginning to appear in 
Church statistics. The ‘comparative summary” 
of the Presbyterian Church, which Dr. William 
H. Roberts, stated clerk, has just sent out, 
shows that the number added ‘the past year,” on 
examination” was 51,177, the largest ingathering 
in the history of the Church, showing anincrease 
of 8,205 over the previous year. In 1881 the fig- 
ures were only 25,344, so that the results of 1886 
are more than twice those of 1881, which yielded 
the smallest returns of any year since 1872, if 
not since the re-union. The nearest approach 
to the figures of 1886 was, curiously enough, in 
1876, just ten years ago, when 48,240 were addod 
on examination. The average received on ex- 
amination in the past fifteen years, is 35,337. 
It isa little curious that, notwithstanding the 
large number added on examination, the past 
year, the net increase of members is only 17,784, 
while in the previous year it was 29,083 ona 
smaller basis of additions, The number added 








by certificate does not explain the discrepancy, 
for while it was 27,516 in 1885, it was 28,490 the 





past year. There is a gain in baptisms of adults 
of more than 3,000 this year, the total being 18,- 
474, The number of infant baptisms also indi- 
cates continued increase. The Church has 
gained in ministers, having 5,546 against 5,474 
in 1885; in churches, having 6,281 against 6,095 
in 1885, and in all its contributions, except those 
for education, Freedmen, and miscellaneous 
purposes. It takes nearly ten anda balf millions 
a year to conduct the various operations of the 
Presbyterian Church. 


Tue sinner’s problem—differing very wide ly 
alike in the matter involved and in the method 
of solution, from that of the mere philosopher 
or the moralist—bas its basis, not simply in the 
fact that he isa moral being, but in the fact 
that he is such being out of harmony with God, 
under the condemnation of the divine law, ex- 
posed to what the Bible calls ‘‘the wrath of 
God,” with the fact and the consciousness of 
sin as the ground of this exposure, and hence, 
self-accused and self-alarmed. What he wants, 
and, when he thinks, feels that he wants, is 
something that will put him on good terms 
with, and in peaceful relations to, the God who 
made him, and who is displeased with him, so 
that this God will be his friend, and secure his 
future and eternal safety. He wants a religious 
system, upon God’s authority, not merely of 
obligations and duties, but one that is remedial 
in its nature, and as such, suited to his condi- 
tion by providing relief for him, and doing for 
him what he cannot do for himself. This is the 
deepest and most far-reaching necessity inci- 
dent to our present existence. There is no 
other that at all compares with it in the mag- 
nitude of the interests involved. How shall 
man be just with God, is the question of ques- 
tions, indeed, the question of all the 
ages. God himself, by the very terms of 
the question, is the only being who can authori- 
tatively answer it. He is the being whom sin 
offends, and whose holy law condemns it; and 
if the problem thus created is to be solved at all, 
in consistency with the sinner’s safety, it is 
manifest that God himself must furnish the 
solution. 





Tus solution God has furnished in what the 
Bible calls, ** the glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God,” which Gospel is declared to be “‘the power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believ- 
etb.” It contains a religion for sinners,aud adjust 
itself to their wants. The essence of that relig- 
ion consists in the work of Christ for them on 
earth and in Heaven. This work, if by them ac- 
cepted, disposes of every question at issue be- 
tween them and God, and as certainly secures 
their future and eternal happiness as it would 
have been secured by sinless obedience. What 
Christ didin dying for them, the just suffering 
for the unjust, makes this possible under the 
righteous government of God; and what they 
are required to do, if done, makes the result cer- 
tain. Christ came to seek and save them that 
were lost, and, in doing so, to give his life for 
their salvation. The ‘faithful saying,” which 
is ‘‘worthy of all acceptation,” is “ that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” The 
doctrine of Paul is that, “‘being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” and hence, have no occasion to 
fear his ‘“‘wrath.” There is ‘ no condemnation 
to them which are in Christ Jesus.” All such 
persons are secure, a8 against any peril from 
the law or from the justice of God. Such is the 
Gospel as a solution of the sinner’s problem; 
and upon its face, it is a supernatural system, 
not only in the attestation of its divine origin 
and authority, but also in its essential contents, 
Christ himself is supernatural, alike in his per- 
son and his work. The whole procedure of sal- 
vation, both in the thing to be done and in the 
method of doing it is, on the part of God, a 
special interposition in human behalf, having its 
moving cause in the infinite love of God toward 
those whom his law condemns, and, who, with- 
out the divine help, would be hopelessly ruined. 
Let God be praised that sin, under his govern- 
ment, admits ofa remedy, and that he has 
provided a remedy in the all-sufficient work of 
Christ. 


THERE are a great many people in the world 
who call themselves Christians and, at the same 
time say plainly that they do not believe the 
Bible—i. ¢., they ‘do not believe all of it”; they 
do not believe ittas it is written; they do not 
believe all its historical statements, its state- 
ments about Noah, the ark and the flood, its 
statements about Lot and Sodom and Lot’s wife, 
about the Israelites looking at the brazen ser- 
pent and being healed, about the feeding of the 
children of Israel in the wilderness with manna, 
about Jonah and the whale, about the speaking 
of Balaam’s ars, about the curses of the Egyp- 
tians, the strange fire that destroyed the sons 
of Aaron, the Devil’s downfall, sudden conver- 
sions, and sundry other things. Now, we invite 
the attention of ali such among our readers to 
the address of the Mr. Dwight L. Moody, de- 
livered in Plainfield, N. J., printed in full in 
THe INDEPENDENT last week. That address 
should be printed in tract form and widely 
circulated in all directions, both in and 








out of the Church. We haye never seenor 
heard the simple truth about the Bible pre- 
sented more clearly and concisely than by Mr. 
Moody in this address ; and for that reason we 
again ask our readers, who have not already 
done 80, to read it very carefully,and then to show 
it to others, and invite special attention to it 
Right here we will state a fact which came witbin 
our personal knowledge, some years ago ; a fact 
which shows conclusively how dangerous it is to 
talk about the Bible in the careless way that 
many Christians, and even Christian ministers 
do occasionally. A well-known clergyman and 
Doctor of Divinity, who stands high in the 
Christian community, said to a young man with 
whom he was talking in a most friendly way, 
and doubtless honestly trying to do him 
good: ‘You ask me if I really believe the 
Bible; and I will answer you frankly by 
saying that I do not believe all of it.’ 
He then went on explaining the matter, trying 
to make himself well understood. But, to sum 
up the case in a few words, the clergyman tak- 
ing the young man into his confidence, in the 
private interview referred to, said, in substance, 
that many statements in the Bible, principaily 
inthe Old Testament, such as we have re- 
ferred to above, he did not believe. They wera 
contrary to reason, he aftirmed, and *‘ therefore 
we are not called upon to believe them.” Those 
unwise remarks to that young man took root, 
have grown, and have been used by him since 
in his arguments with others. ‘ Why,” says 
the young map, even to his own father, “ your 
best Christians, even Dr. Blank, don’t believe 
the Bible—i. ¢., many parts of it—for he told 
me so; and how can I, a young man, tell what 
to believe and what not to believe?” That 
young man is now, he candidly admits, an in- 
fidel—i.e., he says plainly: **I don’t believe the 
Bible.” Now, if Christian, ministers and 
teachers don’t know better than to talk in that 
way to the youth of the country, they had better 
keep silent and seek some other calling. It is very 
easy now to make infidels and disbelievers by 
thousands, end very hard to convince them, 
after being thus musled, that they have made 
a mistake. It is dangerous business—that of 
teaching anywhere, publicly or privately, to any 
one, young or old, that the statements of the 
Bible—any of them, however trivial—are not 
reliable, Read Mr. Moody’s address. Don’t 
fail to do that, and follow up that reading bya 
more careful study of the Bible, as Mr. Moody 
suggests. 





Tue following note of explanation sent us by 
the Secretaries of the American Board, was in 
type last week but was left over by accident: 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


We send you the following note of explanation. 

The article which appeared in The Advance July 
ist, over the name of the home secretary, had been 
previously read and revised by the three secretaries 
of the Board, in friendly conference. As the result 
of that conference, the two junior secretaries under- 
stood the senior secretary as assenting with them to 
the statement of facts presented, and to the agree- 
ment that it be so given to the public “in behalf of 
the secretaries.” Accordingly it was so given in 
good faith. Such assent, however, the senior secre- 
tary did not intend to give without further and more 
careful consideration, and he supposed that he was 
80 understood by his associates. 

This misapprehension was tht occasion of the 
letter of the senior secretary which, without confer- 
ence, was given ‘o the pub‘ic two weeks later, the 
language of which was interpreted by some asa 
severe reflection upon the manner in which the for- 
mer letter had been given to the public—an inter- 
pretation which the writer of the letter regrets and, 
never dreamed could be given. The objection which 
the senior secretary had to the letter of July ist was 
not so much against any particular statement in the 
article, as against the impression which he thought 
likely to be made by it as a whole, as not sufficiently 
full and complete. On this account he desired 
opportunity for further consideration. This was not 
understood by his associates. It was an honest mis- 
apprehension on both sides, which we all alike re- 
gret, and not inconsistent with those fraternal rela- 
tions which have always existed, and always will 
exist, in these missionary rooms. 

It would be strange if men of independent thought 
did not sometimes differ; but we long ago learned the 
good lesson, we do not propose to unlearn—namely, 
when we differ to differ genially. We cannot but 
believe that the many friends of the beloved Board, 
which we have the honor and the responsibility, at 
the present serious juncture in our missionary 
history, to represent, will give us, in this critical 
hour, their hearty confidence, and their earnest 
prayers, 

‘N. G. CLARK, 


E. K. ALDEN, 
JUDSON SMITH, 


Boston, July 27th. 


\ Secretaries. 





Tue editor of Zhe Catholic Mirror told cu 
readers a few weeks ago, that “‘ public sentiment 
in the Catholic Church of America is rising like 
a giant against the saloon.” These are cheerin ¢ 
words to come in the stress of the great conflict ; 
for never has public sentiment beat with greater 
strength against that great evil than it is beat- 
ing now, and never have temperance advocates 
so well understood the appalling difficulties they 
have to meet. The recent meeting of the Cath- 
olic Total Abstinence Union in Notre Dame Uni" 
versity, Ind., shows that our correspondent was 





not astray in what he said about that growing 
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organization. It was the sixteenth annual con- 
vention, and 135 delegates were in attendance, 
Archbishop Elder, and Bishops Ireland and Gil- 
more, and Spalding, and other Church dignita- 
ries giving their presence and personal service. 
Cardinal Gibbons seat a letter of greeting and 
blessing, promising his hearty co-operation in 
the work of the Union, and cheering words were 
received from the Archbishops of ‘Toronto and 
Philadelphia, and from many bishops. The 
Union reports 651 societies, and 43,953 members, 
an increase of 12 societies and 2,000 members. 
The movement is a most auspicious one, and it 
will grow. The approval of it by the Plenary 
Council, the strong words in ita behalf of the Pas- 
toral of the Council, and the encouragement and 
help it is receiving from bishops and priests will 
make of the Catholic Church, we trust, one of 
the mosteffective agencies against the saloon. 


Tue Prohibitionist Conventions do not find it 
difficult to discover moral issues with which to 
crowd their Platforms. Of those tbat have lately 
met, the Wisconsin Convention came nearest to 
sticking to its single issue. First it ‘* Acknowl- 
edged Almighty Goc ” and professed its ** desire 
to work with his grace and counsel.” Then it 
denounced the traffic in intoxicating beverages, 
declared for national and state prohibition 
through a Prohibition Party, and declared that 
it would admit no compromise with any party 
which, under any circumstances, favored high 
or low license, or any form of restriction short 
of prohibition. Then it proceeded to declare its 
sympathy with various things so far aa they are 
just, like demands of labor, equal taxation, su- 
pervision of franchises of corporations, and 
whatever is for the ‘‘common welfare”; and it 
concluded with a good word for the W. C. T. U. 
The Prohibitionists of Michigan also denounce 
the liquor traffic, and all alliance with any party 
which affiliates with any policy but complete 
prohibition ; praises the W. C. T. U.; and adds 
$o these rudiments of political virtue the further 
principle that sex, race or color should be no 
bar to apy privileges in suffrage or business; 
opposes the large reserve in the national trea- 
sury, and demands that all over $100,000,000 be 
used to pay the national debt; opposes grants 
to railroads ; and asks the Government to issue 
all currency redeemable in gold or silver, in 
which all debts shall be payable. The Ohio Pro- 
hibitionists offer a similar omnibus platform, 
Besides the regular planks they favor the sub- 
mission of woman’s suffrage to the popular vote ; 
demand uniform marriage and divorce laws for 
all the states, and that the ‘tage of consent” be 
raised to eighteen years; ask that disfranchise- 
ment be made the penalty for bribery, and de- 
nouuce the fraud by which four Democratic 
state senators were elected in Cincinnati, and 
the other fraud by which a Republican minority 
seated four Republicans in their places ; recom- 
mend labor bureaus, arbitration commissions, 
postal savings banks; denounce anarchists, 
communists and nihilists; oppose violent 
changes in the tariff; ask for additional Sunday 
legislation ; and, finally, ‘*acknowledge the su- 
premacy and authority of almighty God.” There 
is in all this an evident attempt to feel about 
after everything that is good and honest, al- 
though some mistakes are made. We think the 
party will do well to stick pretty closely to its 
one reform, 


TueRe i3 no question but that the Prohibition 
Party is gaining daily in strength. Weare by 
no means sorry that earnest temperance men 
have organized themselves into a separate party. 
The old parties need rousing on the subject of 
temperance, and a separate party is not only a 
menace to one or the othe>, but a demonstration 
of the fact that public sentiment can no longer 
be controlled by mere promises. In some states 
the Democratic, in some states the Republican 
Party, has been induced to pass anti-saloon leg- 
islation. In other states neither party has yet 
done anything of moment for the temperance 
cause. We have no hope of any change in this 
respect in the Democratic Party in the North, 
but we have been counting on the Republican 
Party for the support of reasonable meas- 
ures. We honor the earnestness and deter- 
mination of the men who belong to the Third 
Party ; but we do not approve their methods, We 
believe that more can be done in the Republican 
Party for temperance reform than by the Third 
Party ; but it cannot be denied that the fact of 
the Third Party and its growing strength helps 
mightily in bringing the Republican Party into 
line. Republican politicians are slow to per- 
ceive, slow to believe that any considerable 
revolt is imminent on account of Republican de- 
lay in grappling with the saloon question. 
Some of them affect to think that probibition- 
ists are all cranks, and never can become nu- 
merous. Let them try their game of evasion 
and false promises a little longer, and see what 
happens. They will certainly havea bitter expe- 
rience in New Jersey this fall, unless the party 
takes an open, honest position against the 
saloon, There are thousands of earnest men 
who are determined, whatever comes, to refuse 
their support to all candidates‘of whatever party 
whe stand for thesaloon. Thera will be no 
feue between the old parties in New Jersey this 





fall, of supreme importance,save the temperance 
question ; and we would not only advise but 
urge every Christian voter to resolve now to 
oppose every candidate from governor down 
who believes in and supports the saloon. If 
Republicans nominate such candidates bolt the 
ticket. If Democrats nominate such candidates 
bolt that ticket. No matter by what party saloon 
men are put up, it is the duty of every Chris- 
tian voter to put them down. Vote only for 
anti-saloon men! 

It is to be counted much more than a coinci- 
dence, and nothing less than a providential 
conjuncture, that just in this crisis of the 
‘*Mormon Question,” when the Saints were cel- 
ebrating their ** Pioneer’s Day” as a funeral oc- 
casion, because Federal law had made itself felt 
in the wholesale imprisonment or flight of the 
polygamous leaders, and when Congress ad- 
journs without doing aught to aid in the solu- 
tion of the serious problem, not less than ten 
thousand of the Grand Army, every one loyal 
and liberty loving to the core, en route for the 
Pacific Coast, July 24th—31st, halted in Salt Lake 
to see and hear, and to study the situation 
in loco. By day these veterans, jealous exceed 
ingly of their country’s welfare, and having had 
large experience in fighting her foes, were going 
in and out, every faculty and sense awake and 
open to receive, and in the evening were gath- 
ered ata camp fire ina capacious rink, where 
speech-making was the order of the hour. Evi- 
dently one and all were pained und made indig- 
nant by what they saw and heard. They had 
never dreamed that since 65 such rank disloy- 
alty and odious treason existed within the limits 
ofthe Union. So, not strangely, and most hap- 
pily, the thought uppermost and on the lips of 
every speaker the whole ten days through was not 
slavery, but, instead, the “‘ twin relic” thereof, 
Great crowds came together to hear, the feeling 
was most deep, and the enthusiasm boundless, 
The days of Sumter and of Bull Run almost 
seemed to have returned. ‘The Nation is su- 
preme,” ‘*Whatever practice or notion deties the 
national will must be put down,” were maxims 
repeated a hundred times, and sure to be cheered 
to the echo. The Mormon papers were aston- 
ishedand alarmed. They could make nothing 
of the phenomenon. Why should Jeff Davis 
be all forgotten, and only John Taylor and his 
brother bhierarchs point the moral and adorn 
the tele from first to last? They deemed it all 
highly out of place, and ridiculed and denounced 
by turns. They could not understand why 
these soldiers, having freed hosts of black slaves, 
do not make haste to deliver the Mormon popu- 
lation from the dreadful tyranny of the Federat 
Government. And at least three good results 
are sure to flow from this visit to Salt Lake of so 
many ex-soldiers tried and true. The Mormon 
leaders have received fresh warning that the na- 
tion is a unit against them, and is waxing hot 
with wrath. The few loyal souls in Utah who 
have fought long and heroically, but have some- 
times grown faint, will take fresh courage ; and, 
best of all, in due season, when the people pro- 
ceed to instruct and to warn Congress that 
something radical must be done and be done at 
once, these tin thousand will add some notes of 
thunder of their own. 

WE regret that the Senate has decided to take 
no action on the new extradition treaty with 
Great Britain until the next sesrion of Congress. 
We see no occasion for the postponement. The 
treaty having already been published by the en- 
terprise of one of the papers of this city, in 
getting possession of it before its official publi- 
cation, the people know what it is; and their 
general sentiment is strongly in its favor. There 
are no contingent questions involved in the 
treaty which called for delay. The real ques- 
tions for the Senate to settle will, six or twelve 
months hence, be just what they are to-day. 
The treaty consists of only seven short articles, 
which are perfectly simple in their character, 
and, if ratified, are to be added to the tenth sec- 
tion of the treaty of 1842 between the United 
States and Great Britain. Though it does not 
repeal or set aside any provision of that treaty, 
it isa decided improvement upon it, especially 
in its enlargement of the list of extradition 
crimes, lt puts to rest, by formal stipulation, 
the question about the trial of extradited per- 
sons that, in the case of Winslow, was, some 
years since, the subject of sharp and almost 
angry diplomatic discussion between the two 
Governments. There are so many good things 
in this treaty, without any admixture of bad 
things, that we sincerely hope that the delay to 
act upon it does not imply any doubt as to 
whether it will be ultimately approved by the 
Senate. 


SeveRAL members of the Senate, particularly 
Senators Platt, of Connecticut, and Teller, of 
Colorado, last week lectured the President pretty 
sharply on his free use of the veto power, vir- 
tually taking the ground that his course 
amounts to an improper interference with the 
legislative power vested in Congress. It is true 
that President Cleveland, during a single ses- 
sion of Congress, has vetoed more bills than any 
one of his predecessors during his whole term. 





These bills wete, for the most part, private 
pension bills which had been pushed through 
Congress without any proper consideration of 
their merits; and, while we do not claim that 
in every case the President was right, we do be- 
lieve, that in a large majority of these cases, he 
was clearly right, and Congress just as clearly 
wrong 1n passing the bill at all. He did the 
country a good service in setting his foot down 
upon a prevalent system of pension jobbery, and 
then keeping it there. The members of Con- 
gress are not likely to gain much in attacking 
the President on account of this exercise of the 
veto power. These gentlemen would do well to 
remember that this power, no matter by what 
name it is called, is given to the President by 
the same authority that confers the legislative 
power on Congress. The Constitution provides 
that every bill passed by Congress shall, before 
becoming a law, be presented to the President 
for his signature, and that “if he approve, he 
shall sign it; butif not, he shall return it with 
his objections to the House in which it shall 
have originated,” and that bills so returned 
without his signature shall not become laws un- 
lees repassed by a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses of Congress. This is a part of the Con- 
stitution, and, so far as it implies legislative 
power on the part of the President, there can 
be no question whether he possesses this power. 
He is not to sign these bills, as a matter of 
course, but in the exercise of his best judgment 
as to whether they ought to become laws or not, 
If he thinks that they ought not to become 
laws, then it is his duty to return them un- 
signed, with his reasons therefor. This is just 
what President Cleveland bas done within the 
ten days prescribed by the Constitution; and 
we do not see that members of Congress, what- 
ever they may think of his reasons, have any 
just ground of complaint. He has simply ex- 
ercised a power of his office in discharging a 
constitutional duty, and is not responsible to 
Congress for so doing. 





... One can generally find what he looks for. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, who has been in this 
country some time, writes to the London Times 
that the weight of opinion in the United States 
is against Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule. The 
masses, he concedes, are in favor of it. Of 
course, there are many who do not believe in 
Home Rule for the Irish, but that their opinions 
weigh more than those of supporters of Home 
Rule is the thought of a deeply prejudiced mind, 


....President Woolsey has not been able, he is 
reported as saying, to solve the problem of evil 
and suffering in the world ; but he is sure of one 
thing—the holier bis}life the happier he becomes, 
This is a truth which any man may test, and it 
is certain that he cannot busy himeelf with a 
more important problem. Mysteries may be 
made known to us in the great hereafter, but 
we cannot wait till then for holiness, We must 
have it here and now. 


....The assassination of the Rev. E. A. Had- 
dock, of Sioux City, Ia., is the outcome of his 
leadership in the movement against dram sell- 
ing. It is a martyrdom which will help the 
cause of temperance. We do not wonder that 
indignation meetings are being held, nor that 
law-observing citizens have formed a deeper 
determination to root out the evil business in 
Iowa. 


....Those people who are the most confident 
of their religious faithfulness are just the ones 
who are in the greatest danger of denying 
Christ. Ifa person thinks that he is reaching 
perfection, that he is nearly or quite sanctified 
then is the time for him to fear that he will fall 
as Peter did. ‘ Let him that thinketh he stand- 
eth take heed lest he fall.” 


..The efforts to suppress gambling in Sara- 
toga and Long Branch have been very effective. 
Gambling houses couldn’t exist anywhere if 
municipai authorities would do their duty, and 
municipal authorities would do their duty if 
good citizens would combine to keep inefficient 
men and corrupt politicians out of office, 


.-Politicians who think party ties are 
stronger than temperance principle, and that 
good Republicans and good Democrats will not 
bolt party nominations made in the interests of 
the saloon, will have their eyes opened during 
the next year or #0. 


....Sunday-school, School and College, and 
News of the Week will be found this week on 
page 20 





TO OUR READERS. 

We desire to urge those of our readers 
whose subscriptions are expiring during the 
hot weather, to renew them, as otherwise 
they will surely lose in every number many 
things of great interest and value to them. 
We shall be glad to change the address of 
any subscriber upon the receipt of a postal 
card giving the old and the new address. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 


One month.......$ .80/One year....... .8 8 
Three months... .75/Two years....... 5. 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . 7 
Six months....... 1.50|Four years..... 8 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10. 








OLUB RATES. 

Two pmeenyeees.. seecesscesecseeeeH2e00 CACK. 
Three ocbesensdacdobececs ED 
Four - obvnsceenessavcosse MEET TE 
Five “ osconensesiagbaceaa aN 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 
Sample copies of Taz INDEPENDENT? will 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents club terms, but 
special! rates will be “farnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piration of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
new his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT are so very tavorable that it is a 
very easy matter to raise a club by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in conneetion 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 


READING NOTICES. 


We would call special attention to the pavertios 
ent of the Medical School of Boston Unive’ i: 
is medical school 1s offering very favorable facill- 
ties rorthorough practical saptrwcnon, and the in- 
stitution is enjoying deserved pros: under its 
present Ot aS mau an Ny, af ter: 
ens October h. For particulars, address I. 
Talbot, M.D., bon 


ne EQUITABLE } MORTGAGE OO. 
ohn f containing information con: eorning 
uh Ever ot Farm Morsgenee for the pant twent 
five years will be sent free on application =, 
Equitable Mortgage Co,, 08 Broadway, New York 
os thumb Fn a 


INTERESTING TO a AGED AND IN- 











; but after a faithf 
ps ly bear er Primony, iu behalf of th 
ts C Tonic, [ prescribed it to a lady tae - 
five years oa. who was completely broken dow bh 
the infirmities of years, unable to leave nee > 

the tonic.jwas able to leave her 


ST 8 Coca Beef Tonic has been imitated. 





beneficial. E. 

among the Indians, who from 

t. Cases are not unreguest of (Indians atia 

at age of 180 years.” . i the 
ety of Vienna, (July oom t., 188u) says: “ It is re 

marks le that the Peruvian Indians ever  aufter fr som 

consumption, and the cause of is the 

They also never suffe: srom iscrofulonie opin ae 

eases, rheumatism, headaches,vor caries mM e teeth 
hey reach a very old age, and frequently pass their 

full century.”—Advt, 


HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


THE management of the Chicago aud Northwestern 
Railway evidently has an abiding and steadfast confi- 
dence in Central Dakota. Prompted by this cunfi- 
dence this company has built nearly a thousand ule 

hin the limits of the territory, with 
absolutely nothing in sight as a recompense save § ee 
waeed and boundless prairies—yet these sam pratt 
than uuderlying soil of unsurpassed fertility, have 
Yielded ya increase to the efforts of thousands of 
sturd n, each of whom is ready to testify to the 
fart t PA “confidence in the productiveness an - 
bilities of Conteal Bagot ry aes been aol 
There are a la | people thro’ 
East mit have like a see d from ly wondertul coun 
try, rhe ave L Set Woy ratifying their — 
sire ‘0 remove this 
e yt all to wee ects who haye any ase to 
cag 





60, the Chicago an orthwestern way has ar- 
wed torun three Harvest Excursions n Augest 
18th, September , aD m be: ‘or bh 
ticke ‘ht at pesos ranging from sig to 
.00 for the round trip from Chicago. The ordinary 
* land explorer’s " sto : oy i b ed on these 
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A WORD ABOUT MUSIC, 


A BEAUTIFUL swall quarto BGouserre has dupt been 
issued from the New Kaglan at 
It contains much information in reg: rapidly 
— college, jacluding ~ dy a fuser: 
on taught, ‘embracing th ae cy 
the names of the large corps ¢ of une and "profee: 
sore, & e diplomas confei facts 
ut the home offered to yy 3 ‘the "institution. 
many other facts of interest to to parents who wish 
to educate eir children in music and other studies 
taught at the New England Pyoservencay. = That A 
institution is appreciated at 
f a total of fies pupils for mane. ) ugar 
ending jes une, 1.27 6 were from Mabsachuset 
ton Daily Journal. 





BTony Brook Stup Fenn. Princeton, N. J. 
Too mueh cannot be said in. aprelen of this invalu- 
able medicine, (Liebig Oo.’s Arnicated Extract of 
Witch Hazel) for the horse. I « foulde vise all horse 
owners to keep it constantly on han 
Colonel D. McDANIEL 


I have used Liebig Co.'s Arnicated Extract of Witch 
Hess) with gran: 


Harrison on (Went DonN.¥.), BY ¥.), Blooded Stock Farin, 


Panatoas Staple Co, STABLE Co, aCe, B. a t 
Am ve. 
It needs e } fobe tried ete pe pronounced the very 


superior article which it is. 


n all of our “ ro 
tubtes, and ars all it is pronounced the = het 
or the which they have ever used, 
mor t instantaneous ben fit. 


Lexington Ape amnavey Farm 


HEARD, M.B.C.V. surgeon 
Thiet Aves saysit “should be in every 
a Area airoad. anje't oh 
Be sure to get 


LIEBIG COS ARNICATED EXTRACT OF 
WITCH HAZEL. 
BEWARE OF FRAUD OF FRAUDS. 
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School and College. 


Tue celebration of the five-hundredth an- 
nivergary of the University of Heidelberg began 
officially on August 3d. The German Crown 
Prince was in attendance, and the ceremonies 
were opened by the Grand Duke of Baden, who 
is Rector Magnificentissimus of the University. 
The Grand Dake presented the anniversary 
medal and a new Cfficial seal and chain of oftice 
of gold. The city was filled with strangers, bent 
on making as much of the holiday as posrible, 
Torchlight processions took place every night, 
and the ancient castle was illuminated. The 
grand procession took place on August 6th, and 
was a great success from an artistic point of 
view. It compared not unfavorably with the 
famous one in Vienna, after Hans Makart’s de- 
signs. Ia the morning procession on August 
4th Harvard, Yale, and Johns Hopkins were rep- 
resented, On the morning of August 5:h the 
ceremony of conferring honorary degrees in the 
Church of the Holy Ghost began, The degrees 
bes'owed upon Americans were as follows: that 
of Professor of Arts, on Alexander Grabam Bell, 
of Washington; that of Doctor of Philosophy, 
on Prof. Simon Newcomb, of Washington ; Prof. 
Jobn W. Powell, of Washington ; Charles Marsh, 
of New Haven; and Edward D. Cope, of Phila- 
delphia, 


....Profeseor Peabody and the preachers of 
Harvard University announce that next term 
they will hold daily service of prayer in the 
college chapel, and an evening service, with 
preaching, on Sundays throughout the year. 
Each of them will conduct prayers for six weeks 
and four Sunday services, The remaining ser- 
vices on Sunday wiil be led by other preachers, 
appointed by them. In a circular they say: 
**We have recommended to the corporation that 
attendance at all such exercises be made volun- 
tary, and at our recommendation the change 
from compulsory to voluntary attendance has 
been made.” The circular is signed by Profess- 
or Peabody and bv the following named preach- 
ers to the University: Edward Everett Hale, 
minister of South Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton ; Phillips Brooks, rector of Trinity Church, 
Boston ; Alexander McKenzie, minister of First 
Church, Cambridge; Richard Montague, mivis- 
ter of Central Baptist Church, Providence, R. 
I.; and George A. Gordon, minister of Old 
South Charch, Boston. 


....A member of the Board of Trus‘ees of the 
Seabury Divinity School, at Faribaul', Mipn., 
writes us that there is no founda‘ion for the 
report published not long since in this column, 
that the school was to be removed to St. Paul. 
The institution is doing very well where it is, 
and the Trustees and Faculty have never been 
in favor of a removal. The only reason ever 
alleged in favor of a removal was that probably 
it would be bkely to gain a larger number of 
students. When the proposition was made 
to commit the matter to a special committee the 
Board of Trustees refused to consider it, believ- 
ing that it could not be done in good faith to 
those who have given and bequeathed the 
means by which the school has been made what 
it ia, 

....The Rev. Edward D. Eaton on June 29th 
was unanimously elected President of Beloit Col- 
lege, Beloit, Wis., in place of the Rev. A. L. 
Chapin, D.D., resigned. Mr. Eaton is thirty-five 
years old and was sole valedictorian of the class 
of 1872, Beloit College. He received his degree of 
B.A. from Yale Divinity School in 1875 and spent 
the following year in study in the German Unai- 
versities. For six years he bas had a successful 
pastorate at Oak Park, a principal suburb of 
Chicago. 


....Madison University at Hamilton, N. Y. 
has established a number of free con petitivis 
scholarships to go into operation at the begin- 
ning of the college year in Septembar next. 
These scholarships equal the annual tuition in 
value and may be held during the college course, 
Young men fourteen years of age, and over, in 
the State of New York, are invited to compete 
for them. Madison University is the first de 
nominational college to adopt this idea, 


....J3. Rendel Harris, M.A., Fellow of Clare 
College and a graduate of the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, has accepted his appointment to 
the recently established chair of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Palaeography in Haverford College, 
Penn., and will enter upon its duties in Septem- 
ber next. 


....-Tbe ninth Summer School of Christian 
Philosophy meets next Tuesday, Aug. 17tb, at 
Key East, N.Y. Prof. Francis L. Patton, of 
Princeton, Prof. Borden P. Bowne, of Boston, 
the Rev. J. E. Rankin, Dr. Deems, and others 
of note will deliver the lectures. 


--.-Tbe Rev. Dr. H. W. Pierson has been 
compelled to resign the position of State Libra- 
rian, Columbus, O., and is now at the sanita- 
rium, Geneva, N. Y. 

-.--C. H. Livermore, Ph.D., of New Haven, 


Coun., bas accepted the appomtment of pro- 
fessor of history in the University of California. 


The Sunday-srhool, 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 22D. 


WARNING TO JUDAS AND PETER.—Joun 
xifi, 21-38. 





Notes.—‘* Troubled in spirit.”—So that he 
spake with deep feeling,———“ Testified.”— 
Said with positiveness, as one that knew. 
** Betray.’—A traitor 1s ove who, pretending 
to be a friend, acts as an enemy. ** Lean- 
ing on Jesus’s bosom.”’—Reclining next to him 
at the table, eo that his head came next to 
Jesus’s bosom. “ Whom Jesus loved.”— 
Doubtless the Apostle Jobn, who, as writer of 
this Gospel, does not generally speak of him- 
self by name, but indicates himself in this 
way. He wrote in his old age, and loved to 
think of himself, as the one to whom Jesus al- 
lowed such privileges; of affection. * Ly- 
ing on Jesus's breast, saith unto him.”’—From 
his position he could say it without any one 
else hearing him, “ Givea sop when I have 
dipped it.” —A piece of bread dipped in the oil, 
or the sweet sauce they were using * Ju- 
das Iscariot.”—Iscariot means Man of Karioth, 
the town of his birth. “ After the sop Sa 
tan entered into him,”’—Iv is not implied that 
by giving him the sop Jesus delivered him 
over to the influence of Satan, bu! that now he 
found himself ready to do his nefarious work. 
——" Do quickly.”"—Jesus would seem thus 
to imply to Judas that what he was about to 
do was known and would not be resisted. If, 
as some have supposed, Judas really believed 
that Christ was the Messiah, and meant only 
to precipitate the conflict between him and 
his foes, so as to force him to declare 
himself miraculously and gloriously, he 
would have understood Jesus as sanctioning 
his design. ———"‘ Judas had the bag.’’—the 
open, loose money bag, twisted or tied up at 
the top, carried in the girdle. ** Against 
the feast.’—To be used during its continuance | 
—-—'' Now is the Son of Man glorified.”— 
Ready to be, will be very soon, because the 
hour is come. He was to beglorified, through 
his death, in his resurrection and ascension to 


























glory. —-—‘*G@od is glorified in him.” —In 
his patience under suffering until the victory 
comes.———** Yet a little while.”,—Only a few 
hours.———“‘ Ye shall seék me.’’—Wish for me, 
miss me.———“ Ye cannot come.”’—Because I 
will be dead. A_ new commandment.” — 


And yet a very old one. It was new in its 
special application to their necessities, Hith- 
erto it had been love and loyalty to him that 
bad held them together. Now that he should 
leave them, they would be strong as they clung 
to each other.———*‘ W hither goest thou? ”»—He 
wanted him to declare openly, although he 
probably had asurpicion what he meant. 
* Thou shalt follow me afterward.’ —Thus mak- 
ing his meaning more clear. This was in accord 
with the custom of the East which rather indi- 
cates than expresses the idea of death.————“ 
willlay down my life.’’— This shows that Peter 
understood that his Master was likely to be 
pat to death. ** The cock shall not crow,” 
—That is, this night, before early morning. 

Instruction.—A trust in God is not inconsis- 
tent with great seriousness and even deep feel- 
ing in times of difficulty. Jesus was troubled 
in spirit. 

It seemed to the discipl*s incredible that one 
of them should betray Christ. When we think 
that he is our Master, our Saviour, all we have, 
all we can depend on, it is most strange if we 
can do it. 

Only a disciple can betray Christ. An enemy 
can oppose bis cause ; foes can persecute ; but 
the worst of all hostility, that which does the 
most injury, can come only from the circle of 
his friends when they join his enemies. 

Christ loved John. That was a distinction. 
Doubtless he loved the others, but Joun was 
a favorite, because of something erpecially 
lovely in his character. So John leaned on 
his bosom. There must have been a special 
affectionateness and devotion in John’s char- 
acter, as there was in Mary’s. Such acbarac- 
ter we can cultivate, and we can secure Christ’s 
personal love for us. 

it was said to the traitor, ‘What thou doest 
do quickly ’’; but it is much more a suitable 
rule in doing good. Energy, vigor, decision, 
action, are qualities which secure success. If 
you know your duty go about it ; get the work 
done ; have it off your mind. Get your lesson 
first and play afterward with a good con- 
science. 

It is to be feared that the denial of Christ is 
a very common offense among Christians. 
They may not actually go over to his enemies, 
but they are often, like Peter, ashamed of 
Christ. They try to act so as not to be recog 
nized as Christians. Or they try to avoid hav. 
ing their Christian profession remarked. hey 
do not want to be singular. 

We may fairly say that every one who dis- 
obeys Christ’s command, being a professed 











Hews of the Werk, 


WASHINGTON. 


Conaress adjourned on August 5th. Only two 
of the bills which failed to become laws because 
the President did not sign them were of a public 
character. One of these was the Morrison sur- 
plus resolution, and the other provided for the 
erection of a public building at Annapolis, Md. 
The others, seven in pumber, were private 
pension and relief bills, which reached the 
President too late to be examined before Con- 
gress adjourned, According to the Senate’s 
method of counting, that body received 
from the President during the session 2,450 
nominations. This number includes, however, 
about 150 reuominations, Assistaut Indian Com- 
missioner Upshaw has the distinction of having 
been twice confirmed for his office. It was dis- 
covered after he had been contirmed that the bill 
creating his office had not at that time been 
signed by the President. Some of the lawyers 
of the Senate feared thas the confirmation might 
not hold, and so General Upshaw was confirmed 
again after the bill had become a law. The 
record of the gesrion juct closed filis §,630 printed 
pages, not including the indexes and the ap 
pendix. This exceeds by about 1,500 pages the 
Tesord of any preceding session of Congress. 


....Lhe President signed the River and Har- 
bor Bull, after conferring with General Newton, 
chief of engineers, and General Parke, of the 
Engineer Corps. The President eaid that he 
was convinced that, on the,whole, the interests 
of the General Government demanded his ap- 
proval of the bill. General Newton, whore 
knowledge of the condition of the present works 
and the necessities for the future, was based 
upon reports made by the Engineer Corps, as- 
sured the President that of the items in the bill 
all but eighteen in number, comprising less than 
one per cent. of the amount appropriated, were 
meritorious, and while he in no manner con- 
demned those, he was unable to give a positive 
opinioa because of lack of compiete intorma- 
tion concerning them. The President made as 
thorough an examination of these items as pos- 
rible, and although with such reports as were at 
hand he had been unable to satisfy himself as 
to their character, he found that all appeared to 
be for the continuation of work already begun 
and now in course of constraction, The present 
bill is smaller thaa for any like period in several 
years, ‘Lhe appropriation for the period ending 
in 1853, was $18,988,875; that for the period 
ending in 1885, $14,948,300, and this, fur the 
period ending in 1887, is $14,475,900. 


...-The President submitted to the Senate on 
Aug. 4th, the text of a new’extradition treaty with 
Japan. More offenses are covered by this treaty 
than apy other which we have with a foreign 
power. A forger in San Francisco fled to Japan, 
and inthe absence of any treaty was delivered 
up by Japan to the state autborities of Califor- 
nia, The Government of Japan then suggested 
to our Governme ut the conclusion of an extra- 
dition convention. The treaty was signed last 
April. 


....As a recognition of the courtesy, impar- 
tiality and uniiorm coneideration shown by 
Speaker Carlisle toward the minority of the 
House, a number of the prominent Republican 
Representatives united in purchasing, at a cest 
of about $600, an elegant and tastefully deco- 
rated silver table service, which was presented 
to the Speuker at the ciose of the session, 


..+-The Senate has accepted ‘‘with gratified 
acknowledgment ” from W. H. Vanderbilt and 
Julia Dent Grant, objccts of value and art pre- 
sented by various foreigu goverments to the late 
Ulysses 8. Grant. They are to be held by the 
United States and preserved and protected in 
the National Museum for the use and inspection 
of the people of the United States, 


...- Collector Hedden of this port is reported 
to have placed his resignation in the hands of 
the President. The ground given for the resig- 
nation of Mr. Hedden is the diffcrence in the 
policy of Civil Service Reform as carried out in 
the Castom House and the views held by the 
authorities at Washington. 


DOMESTIC. 


Samuel J. Tilden died at 3:80 o’clock on the 
mourning of August 4th, at his country residence, 
Greystone, near Youkers, N.Y. His serious ill- 
ness was brief, and his death was unexpected. 
He suffered attacks of indigestion every sum- 
mer, which greatly weakened him. During last 
winter his health greatly improved, and his 
weight ran up to 163 pounds. He looked more 
an invalid than he was, because he suffered from 
paralysis agituns, or trembling paley. He died 
while sitting in his chair. The immediate cause 
of his death was the failure of his heart to act. 
He was born at New Lebanon, New York, Feb. 
9tb, 1814, and was buried in the same town on 
last Saturday. His ancestors were Kentish, and 
were among the Puritans who left Kent to settle 


1832, and was a classmate of Wm. M. Evarts, 

Chief-Justice Waite, Professor Silliman and Ed- 

wards Pierrepont. His health compelled him 

to withdraw from college; but he afterwards 

completed his education in the University of 

New York. He was afterward thoroughly fitted 

for the bar, and began to practice in 1841. He 

was intimately associated with the leaders of the 

Democratic Party from the fall of 1832, when 

his first political paper attracted the attention 

of Martin Van Buren and William L. Marcy. 

At the death of Dean Richmond he succeeded to 

the chairmanship of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee. In 1871 he began his fight against the 
Tweed Ring. During nearly two years this 
occupied all of Mr. Tilden’s time. In 1871 Mr. 

Tildcn was a candidate for the Assembly, and 
was elected. In the meantime he devised the 
proceedings of the Attorney-General against the 
Ring, and induced Charles O’Conor to act for 
the people. Dick Connolly came to throw himself 
upon his mercy. He succeeded in getting him 
to make Andrew H. Green Deputy Comptroller, 
and to contide all authority to him. 
Then followed the analysis by Mr. Tilden 
of the facts which the possession of the 
Comptroller's office enabled the Committee of 
Seventy to get. He discovered in the Broadway 
Bank positive proof of the division of the spoils. 
In six weeks he found and arranged the proofs 
which consigned Tweed to the penitentiary 
and drove the rest of the Ring into exile. The 
impeachment of the judges followed. His tri- 
umph was complete. In 1874 he was elected 
Governor by 50,000 majority. His first step 
was to destroy the Canal Ring, a combination 
of Democratic and Republican rogues like the 
Tweed Ring. By breaking up this Ring he 
effected a saving in taxes of about $8,000,000 a 
year. In 1876 he was nominated for the Presi- 
dency by the Democrats. The election long re- 
mained in doubt; but was at length decided 
against him by the Joint High Commission, con- 
sisting of eight Republicans and seven Demo- 
crate, The last nine years of his life were 
spent in private. He twice refused the nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. His funeral was at- 
tended by the President, Governor Hill, Secre- 
tary Manning, Senator Evarts, and other dir- 
tinguished men. He leaves an estate of between 
five and six million dollars in value, 


....No action was taken by the House on Mr. 
Belmont’s resolution to request the Secretary of 
State to repeat his demand for the release of 
Cutting. In the meantime Cutting has been 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment at hard 
labor, and to pay a fine of $600. Medina, tke 
man who was libeled by Cutting, has leave to 
sue himin a civil suit for damages. It is re- 
ported that our minister at the City of Mexico, 
Mr. Jackson, has resigned. The war feeling in 
Texas continues to iucrease, and almost every 
town in the state is waiiing for a commission to 
organize militia companies. A heavy force of 
Mexican revolutionists crogsed the Rio Grande 
River into Texas on Thursday night. A troop 
of the Eighth United States Cavalry was ordered 
on the 7ih from Ringgold barracks to pursue 
and disarm them, President Diaz, of Mexico, 
will probably pardon Cutting in order to deliver 
him in response to Secretary Bayard’s demand, 


FOREIGN, 


...»Parliament assembled on August 5h. The 
liberal Unionists, under the leadership of Lord 
Hartington and Joseph Chamberlain, will 
support Mr, Gladstone except in bis Irish views, 
The Unions, Liberals, and Parnellites combined, 
will have a majority of 38 over the pure 
Tories. The Tories and Unionists have a major- 
ity of 118, The Conseryatives number 316, 
the Union liberals 78, Gladstone liberals 191, 
and the Parnellites 85. Mr. Gladstone, when he 
went into the House of Commons, took a seat on 
the front Opposition bench. His advent was 
unnoticed. Mr. Chamberlain soon aferward 
entered and sat down on the game bench, which 
was occupied also by Lord Hartington and Mr, 
John Morley, Mr. Gladstone’s Cnief Secretary for 
Ireland, Lord Hartington sitting between Mr. 
Morley and Mr. Chamberlain. When Mr. Giad- 
stone saw Mr.Chamberlain, the ex-Premier arose 
and went over to the Radical Dissentient leader, 
shook hands with him cordially, and beld a con- 
versation with him and Lord Hartington. 
Mr. Gladstone was sprucely dressed in black 
coat and trousers and white vest, and upon the 
lapel of his coat he wore a delicate white flower, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s embarrassed expression was 
an amusing study when Mr. Gladstone frankly 
seized his hand and shook it vigorously, and 
the roguish twinkle of the ex-Premier’s eyes 
gave abundant evidence that he enjoyed the 
discomfiture of bis former colleague quite as 
keenly as any who saw the meeting, Alderman 
William Cook will contest East irmingham 
against Mr. Henry Matthews, the new Home 
secretary. Cook isa Home Ruler, and will be 
supported by the Radicals and Unionists, 
The Daily News says that the appointment of 
Lord Randolph Churchill has probably already 

done much to consolidate the Liberals, and that 
Lord Hartington’s manly and honorable con- 








disciple, therein denies Christ. 


in America, Mr, Tilden entered Yale College in 
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Sinancit 


FALL IN SILVER. 





Tue price of silver per ounce has fallen 
in the London market to a fraction above 
forty-three pence. This makes the ‘ buz- 
zard dollar,” coined under the silver law of 
1878, worth about seventy-three cents, as 
compared with the one hundred cent gold 
dollar, showing a difference of twenty-seven 
per cent. between the value of the two dol- 
lars. Both are by law made a legal tender 
at their nominal value in the payment of 
debts, unless the contract otherwise ex- 
pressly stipulates; yet there is this differ- 
ence in their actual value. 

The Government is guilty of a downright 
act of glaring dishonesty in this virtually 
fraudulent coinage of silver dollars de- 
clared to be a legal tender at their nominal 
value. It buys silver at its market price, 
and then, by coining it into dollars, it, so 
far as it can do, palms it off upon the peo- 
ple at more than its real value. It does 
this With its eyes open, and with full 
knowledge of the facts. The act is one of 
intended, deliberate, and continued rascal- 
ity, not the less so because done by the 
Government of the United States, and 
under the authority and sanction of law. 
The rascality inhered in the silver law on 
the very day it was enacted; and, from 
that day to this, it has been growing worse 
and worse by the constant decline in the 
market price of silver. 

The idea that the law would restore sil- 
ver to its former commercial value, and 
thus by its execution become a just and 
equitable law, has been thoroughly ex- 
ploded by facts. The price of silver has 
continued to decline, notwithstanding the 
coinage demand for it by the United States; 
and any one with half an eye could have 
seen that the United States, acting alone, 
could create no coinage demand for this 
metal that would materially affect its 
market value. We are a great people, but 
not great enough to fix the commercial 
value of silver in the general market of 
the world. The other great nations of the 
earth seem entirely willing that we should 
make fools of ourselves; but they have the 
good sense to decline the {imitation of our 
folly. They prefer to let us make water 
run up hill when the law of gravitation 
says it shall run down hill. 

Nothing is more certain than that, under 
the silver law, unless seasonably repealed, 
a most serious financial crisis impends over 
this country, and that it will come when- 
ever the Government is compelled, as in the 
end it must be, to force silver dollars upon 
the acceptance of the people. This crisis 
would have come years ago but for the 
conservative and wise policy of the Treas- 
ury Department in not forcing the credi- 
tors of the Government to take silver dol- 
lars in liquidation of their claims. This 
policy, good as it is, cannot indefinitely 
postpone the crisis. The time will at 


‘length come when the Treasury will be 


compelled to abandon the policy and dis- 
gorge its silver upon the people. This 
will at once bring upon the country the 
impending evil. When the result comes, 
and the evil is upon them, the people will 
understand, a3 they do not now, what this 
silver lunacy actually means. 


MR. EVARTS ON SILVER. 


Senator Evarts last week managed to 
get his lips open on the silver question; 
and, as the means of doing so, he had pre- 
viously offered a resolution requesting the 
President to open negotiations with foreign 
powers on the subject of silver, with a view 
to secure their co-operation with the United 
States in the coinage of gold and silver ata 
fixed ratio of value between the two metals. 
The substance of what the Senator said was 
that, if the S:nate should pass the resolu- 
tion, and the P.esident should act in ac- 
cordance therewith, and the effort should 
prove a failure, and Congress at the com- 
mencement of the next session should be so 
informed by bim, then, in these circum- 
stances, we should see what we should 
see. 

What Senator Evarts would think expe- 
dient and wise with reference to the silver 








question, even under the circumstances as 
supposed by him, he was very careful not 
to tell the Senate. Whether he would then 
think it best to repeal the silver law, or to 
modify it, or to continue its operation, and 
under it continue the coinage of sham 
dollars, is a point in respect to which not 
the faintest hint came from his lips. In 
other words, he dodged the discussion of 
the silver question upon its merits, and 
simply said if the proposed negotiation 
with foreign powers failed to secure their 
co-operation with the United States, then 
Congress, at the next session, would be in 
a position to take up the subject and ‘ set- 
tle the whole basis of currency and coin- 
age.” We confess that we are not, and 
have not been pleased with the studied 
ambiguity of Senator Evarts on this most 
vital subject; and if political aspirations be 
its basis, then we doubt whether he willin 
the end find himself the gainer thereby. 
He represents the great State of New York, 
and knows that the overwhelmingly pre. 
dominant sentiment of this state is against 
the sham dol'ar aid against the Jaw which 
authorizesit; and yet not a word.has fallen 
from his lips to make this sentiment felt in 
the Congress of the United States. If his 
course had bcen anticipated before his 
election to the Senate, it would have been 
an insuperable objection to his election, 
and, as we cannot doubt, would have de- 
feated it. 

The attitude of the foreign powers in re- 
gard to the silver question, which the Sen- 
ator proposes to ascertain, is already ascer- 
tained, and has been for several years. The 
position of Great Britain and Germany is 
mono-metallic on the gold basis; and there 
is not the slightest prospect that it will be 
changed. Even the nations composing the 
Latin Union have suspended the coinage of 
legal-tender silver coins, and have shown 
no disposition to enter into any agreement 
with the United States on this subject. Two 
Monetary Conferences have been held, to 
one of which Senator Evarts was a delegate; 
and nothing was more evident at both than 
the unwillingness of the great nations of 
Europe to enter into any agreement with 
this couotry in regard to the coinage of sil- 
ver. The fact which the Senator wants to 
find out, if it exists, is already found out, 
and well known to this country and the 
world. Why this child’s play? Why not 
frankly and squarely face the question that 
is pending between the silver men and those 
who believe in an honest dollar? Why has 
Senator Evarts worked so bard to keep the 
whole country ignorant as to where he 
s‘ands and what he thinks, and even when 
he talks to be sure to say nothing that, com- 
mits him to any positive ductrine? We are 
sorry that his course creates the necessily 
for asking these questions. 


SAVINGS BANK FUNDS. 


Many of the savings banks of this state 
have been in the habit of depositing their 
funds on hand with banks and trust com- 
panies, under an agreement not to call for 
such funds until after giving notice for a 
specified time. The bank reports showed 
that, on the 1st of last January, deposits of 
savings bank funds were held by banks 
and trust companies, to the amount of 
$29,228,685, and the larger part of this 
sum was su held under such agreements. 
This led the bank superintendent to in- 
quire of the attorney-general of the state, 
whether, in his opinion, deposits of sav- 
ings bank funds, under such agreements, 
were according to the law for the regu!a- 
tion of savings banks; and this question 
the attorney-general has answered in the 
negative. He takes the ground that the 
duty of savings banks is to invest their 
funds in the securities designated hy law, 
and that any cash funds which they may 
have on hand, not so invested, cannot, in 
consistency with the spirit and intent of 








»the law, be deposited where they will not 


be available at a moment’s notice to meet 
the wants of the institutions to which they 
belong. This seems to be a fair and rea- 
sonable construction of the law; and, as 
we presume, the savings banks of this 
state, instructed by this official opinion, 
will hereafter conform their practice there- 
to. Their depositors may unexpectedly 
call on them for large payments; and their 
only safe course isto keep themselves at 
all times ready to meet such demands, 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Proaressive tendencies have developed 
quite rapidly in financial matters during 
the week, and the loan market promises to 
become more important as an influencing 
element than the Stock Exchange. Not 
that there is a scarcity of money, but the 
increasing demand that is being exderi- 
enced indicates the gradual expansion of 
legitimate trade and an enlarged and grow- 
ing confidence in the general financial and 
business situation. The Jarge supply of 
loanable funds that has been inactive, and 
which seemed inexhaustible, has now, al- 
most wholly disappeared from its hiding 
places in the vaults and strong boxes of 
our banking institutions, notwithstanding 
the hardening of the rates of interest that 
has kept apace with the demand, and bor- 
rowers are now compelled to relinquish the 
control they so long enjoyed in reg- 
ulating rates upon the market virtu- 
ally to suit themselves. For many 
weeks past there has been a_ grad- 
ual decrease in the bank reserves, which 
went by almost unnoticed, until the large 
demand from the interior for crop moving 
purposes made itself felt, and caused a 
rapid advance. Call loans at the Stock Ex- 
change and Bankers’ balance have been 
payable at 2@4 per cent. Commercial 
paper has been in moderate demand with 
fair offerings, and discounts are again a lit- 
tle firmer. First class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or uinety days to run, have been taken 
at 4@4} # cent. discount, four months 4} 
@54, and good single-named paper at 5@6} 
# cent. 





STOCK MARKET. 


A buoyant temper pervades the trans- 
actions cf the Stock Exchange, and favora- 
ble influences have been uppermost in all 
the dealings. Everybody seems to be 
speculating for a rise, and there is no one 
left who has the courage to make an at- 
tack. The market is largely under the 
control of speculative manipulation; but 
the railroad situation is in much better 
shape, and substantial improvement has 
steadily developed. The reorganization 
schemes of a number of important roads 
that have been under negotiation for a 
long time past, seem likely to be settled in 
a manuer that will give equitable con- 
sideration to all the interests involved, and 
at the same time result in placing the 
propertics upon a much sounder and 
uealthier basis. Then, again, earnings 
show a satisfactory increase in almost 
every direction, and these facts have had 
much to do with the strong undertone that 
has recently characterized the market. 
That there is likely to be any material ad- 
vance in prices, however, is not probable; 
for ali the prominent stocks are already 
selling at or about their full value, the 
general improvement in progress having 
been discounted. The following are the 
highest, lowest, and closing quotations: 
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N. Y., Sus. & W,.... ~ Ea Ae ae? ee 
N, Y., Sus. & W. 2% 21 23 
Nor. and Wes 8.381 18% 17S 1146 
Nor. and West., pf 4a 44 455 
Northero Pacitic 6,970 28% 38  Bhig 
North Pacific, pret 82,985 624 60% 61%, 
Ohio Southern 7 18% 
o & Miss...... 8,000 * we 
Onterio ining. 27% «27 
mtario & West....... 737 ws, 19 | 
Oregon Imp........... 0 ju w 
Oregon K. & Navigauon. 8.000 WO 10756 10734 
Oregon & Bisneses 14,210 3455 38 83 
Pacific Mail...... 53,555 68 87% 67 
Pev., Dec, & Ev 7.545 26% | Bb 
Poti. & Keaaing 20,820 27. 20% 
Pitts., F.W. © 5) 147% 147% 147% 
Pullman P.Car. Co. 1.015 18746 18549 
Quicksilver......... . 20 Ch 5% 6% 
Quicksilver. iif.. 200 96 248 96 
tich. and Dau 143 4048 
tach &\ W.P 080 817% BUY BI 
St. L. & 8. F +. 17,893 2839 2ddp rbd 
8t.L.&8. F i «- 13,403 BBS BBS 
8t.L. 4&8 F ist pf. . 3,225 Ibs sg i 
St. Paul & D........ ‘. 123585 
ot. P. and Omaha, te 16,715 ais fy 8 
St. ». and Omaha, p «-» 4,970 
P., M. and ° 1,37) a Mg ie 
t. P. & D. pf... - . 58 
Southern Pacific 2,750 w Pt — 
South Carolina. 56 8 wb 13 
Tena. Coal « 1 . 2,166 66 
xas fic. 102,235 16 1234 15% 
Union Pacific..... 9,781 = 59 56% 57 
United states Ex 60 649 
Utica & Biack KR... 40 12u}¢ laude 12046 
Virginia Migiand ho 28 
Welis-Fa Ex 133128 
Western 4 & 67% 


U. 8. BONDS. 


The market for Government Bonds was 
strung as far as prices were concerned, but 
the demand was; light with small sales. The 
fullowing are the closing quotations: 


au =A aeea, ¢ 
. 11S 110) |Ourrenocy 6s, 6.125 ~ 





(368, 1891, rex. 

4298, 1891, Coup...Lii% (2 /Ourrency de, "8s.i2¥ - 
ie, 190), rew...... \x7 27!,|Currency 6s, ‘97.141 = 
48, iwi, coup... LF (274,|Currency 6s. ‘Ys.it4 = 
Three per cents.1uv%¢ —(Ourrency 18, ‘W.136 = 


BANK 8TOOKS. 
The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
Bis. Asked, 
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BANK STATEMENT. 

The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was decreased last week $4,- 
281,475, and it now amounts to $8,647,250. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
crease in loars of $3 841,600, an increase 
in specie of $812,800, a ‘decrease in lega' 
tenders of $5,268,500, a decrease in net de- 
posits of $896 900, and an increase in cir- 
culation of $162,700. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Excrange on Creut Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


SUE 
COMMERCIAT, and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, REW YORK GITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECUBITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORE S©OCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT aT 
SIGHT. 


Kidder, Peabodv & Co., 


1 Naseaa “t., New York. 
113 Devenehire St., Boston, 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co-, 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


S. A. KEAN & 6O., Burgaeo, nett 


poy toes of Bankers, Merchant 
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SUBSCRIPTION. 


The City of Providence 
Water Loan, 


AUGUST 4TH, 1886. 
Having secured the new issue of $483,000 CITY 
OF PROVIDENCE (R. 1.) WATER LOAN 
BONDA, we offer them for subscription until WED- 
NESDAY, AUGUST 1irH, 18%, reserving the right to 
close subscription without notice at 114’, flat. 


Subscriptions will be payable lv per cent. when 
bonds are awarded, and the balance upon delivery of 
the bonds, September Ist, proximo, or as eoon there- 


after as received from the city. 

These Bonds mature September ist, 1916. 
Interest 3 1-2 per cent., payable semi-annu- 
ally, March Ist and ‘September Ist. 
Principal and Interest payable in Gold Coin. 
Coupon Bonds, $1,000 each, Interest pay- 
able at National City Bank, New York. 
Registered Bonds, $1,000, $5,000, $10,000 
$20,000. Interest payable by draft on 
City Treasury. 

Coupon Bonds convertible into Kegistered, 
If more than the whole amount is subscribed, the 
Bonds will be distributed pro rata, Interest at the 
rate of 2 per cent, per annum will be allowed on all 
installments of subscriptions paid, from date of pay- 
ment to September Ist, when interest begins to ac- 


crue on the Bonds. 
Circulars containing further particulars will be 


furnished on application. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 
BANKERS, 


28 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. lowa. with capital of 8150.00, 
offers Guaranteed Lowa Mortgages, ulso 
per cent, ten-year debentures (its own ob wd, 
secured by first mortgages deposited with the 
American Loan and Trust Co., of New York. 
Abundant references. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


We offer a line of Choice Railroad Bonds on 
Favorable Terms to Investors; we also deal in 
State, County and City Bonds. 

A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 
Bankers— -87 and 39 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


_ F.E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


8 and 5 Broad St., or 29 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Roome Nos. 25, 26, & 27( Drexel Buildin g) P. O, Box 2907 
Branch office, 200 Broadway, connected by private 








Member ot the New "York Stock Exchange. 
Director of Merchants’ Exchange 
tlenal Hank, American Savings 
Bank, an ’of American Male 
Deposit Co., etc-, etc. 

A general banking business transacted, Securities 
bought and sold on commission for cash or on margin. 
Advances made on approved collateral at the market 
rate All inquiries gratuitously and promptly re- 

mded to. Veposits received subject to check at 
ht. Orders executed at London, San Francisco, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore Exchanger. 





6¢ EQUITABLE 7 
Mortgage Company. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES, 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
GUARANTEED. 
Capital Liability.. ede ..8600,000 
Cash paid up.. 300,000 


Lo give some idea of the size. of ‘loans, margin re- 
quired, and where located, we append a few of those 





offe 

No. Amount, Security. County. State, 
B. 3,467 8200 8),40000 Brown, Kansas. 
B. 3,479 600 Ou 1,900 00 «= Jefferson, Fobracke.. 
B. 3,531 = 1,000 00 420000 Tama, 
B. 3546 40000 1400000 Lawrence, iiesourt. 
B, 3,483 v0 «672,000 0 =—6 Nuckolls, Nebraska. 


There are statistics showing that during the leat 


vestments. 
of the metbod and care ‘yhich we observe in ing 
these securities will show that our business has 
reached a system as perfect and well defined as that 
of fire or life insurance. 


REASONS way, oun J OARS pave IPROVED 80 
ATISFAC 


lat. We ER. inspect oe il before making 


a loan. 
2d. We rarely loan over one-third, ane | never exceed 
40 per cent. of its present cash sale 

84.; We loan only on frst mortg 
4th. We accept none but perfect | t tles. 
6th. We loan only to good borrowers. 
6th. We keep all insurance policies in force. 

. We “ hat ail taxes are kept paid. 

Sth. Our loans are made upon well-improved and 
“productive forme tn the most prosperous portion 
so United States, where values are constantly 


creasing. 
9th. Our loans net investors 6 per cent. interest, pay- 
gle semi-annually without charge or expense 


™m. 

loth. all money forwarded to us for investment be- 
gins to draw interest upon the date of its receipt 
at any of Our offices. 

llth. Interest coupons are cashed at maturity by the 
First National Bank of New sees or upon pre- 
sentation at eng one of our o1 

1th. bo J the prompt payment of all interest 
at mi 

18th. We fuarantee the the payment of principal within 

rom m 


two ve 7pare urity. 
or invest until vou have investigated our Farm 


‘or our pamphiet, giving full information. 
OFFICERS: 


~ pew Barter, $e Sours S., : 
ripaesa Pe ae 





A. S. HATCH & C0, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities, 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
JHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


Adams, Blodget & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Investinent Bonds a Specialty, 
20 Congress St,, Boston, Mass. 
Members Boston Stock Exchange. 
Private Wire to New York. 


WALTER B. ADAMS. WM. BLODGET. 
E. P. MERRIT. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 


Satety and Profit. 


SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U. 8. BONDS. 

Address 

CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
Jacksvonville, Il. 


Per Cent. Conservative Investments 
in First Mortgage Farm Loans 1p Min- 
nesota and Dakota, or 7 per cent., with prin- 
cipal and satesess t Guaranteed, a at option of 


and 








mortgagee as Government Bonds. 
Established = youre, Paid up cash capital, 
$50, - Over 00 loaned with- 


% "Bonds an a warrants for 
Send for Circula 
DAKOTA INVES MENT “COMPANY, 
Ipcorporate Grand Forks. ee 
References: Hon. E. H. Rollins, vover, N. 
G. French, Mexico, N. ¥.; Guaranty Seca 4 
N. H.: Second National Bank, Nashua, 
. G, N. Bryant East, Tilton, N. H.; Rev. N. 
W. Carey, 4036 Ch’ istian Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; the 
Publisher of THE INDEPENDENT. 





F.M 1 M MILLS, Pres't. - RANS OM, Cash 
ADAM HOWELL, Vion. Prew't, 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Paid-up Capital, B1H .OLU. 
New York correspondent: 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Prompt and ee attention givento all 


) SAE 99, 


INVESTMENT. 
14 Fiese Mortgage Bou 
to 8 per cent. semi-annual agp a Prompt pay- 
ment of principal and spterest remitted tree ‘ot 
charae- abs secured on Real Estate in Minne. 
apolis or improved farmsin Minnesota, [owa, or 
Dakota, worth three to six times the loan, upon 
selected locations. Refer to National Bank o: Com- 
merce, Minneapolis, a. 
fore investing, sen f,perticulese ite 
BAKER &: Real Haveter vend Mor 

ye POLIS. wy re 
to BAML. Bi MacLE AN exchange ew York. 
H, MERRIFIELD. Prest R, M. @asemnen, Bec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence | solicited. 


References. 
Vermont National Bank,......... ..... Brattleboro’, Vt 
People's National ngs Bai ‘ if 7 
an 


Windham Co, — 
Hey H & itoberts, attorne 








F— ae Senerally. 










VViNewfane, “ 


popmcnt Life In ° -Burlington, os 


H. A. Spence aaacdees ;, Montpelier, “ 
iid wae i sreaces se ° commana, Plain, Mase 
lias B. Reed. Stecesesetessenenbennses Sharon, Conn. 








SA iz ESTABLISHED IN 1866 
nie offer ABSOLUTE SECU- 
AS GOV’ Tr ¥Y_ on Improved Farms, In- 
aaa ‘i per cent. collected and sent 
BO Ds free of cost. Have handled double 
« the funds of any other house in the 
state, and without the loss of a dollar, Ref.: Nation- 
al German-American Bank, St. Paul; Capital $2, 000, ~ 
=. For other references and particulars, ' a 
ress 
HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, St. Paul,Minn 
is well Lv pk that the City of St. Paul, inne: 
om is assured 


real estate, manveres or unimproved, will pay 
largely. Money can be loaned on the best real ee 
tate security for from six to eight per cent. 
ences ie St. Paul and Hast if d 

S. NORTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


G0, “70, B%o. 


metsbu joue ines rated A AN a paid-up ca 
SOU U4 th branches at mgrce ad ~ 


rt arm Loans i 
rtfoth P Principal and 
per cent, Debent 


nds (0 fi ations. of f Bisooneh Fanning 10 year, 
er- 


b 

cantile Trust © also issues Demand 

ertincates of  Depdkit at ¥. per cent. interest. Write 
or p 








Home Office. KEmmetsburg, lowa, 
E, 8. Ormsby, Pres.. 150 Nassau St,, N. Y. 


% FARM LOANS. 


REFERENCES: Kev. Wm, L. Gage, D.D 





Hartford, Conn.; M. E. Gates, Ph.D., UL, /D. Prost 
wutger’s Co ieee. New Brunewic ck oe impo 
and Traders’ Nat'l B’k., t Nat'l t'l 


pe ‘St Paul; THE INDEPENDENT! N x “yf ‘Tweive years 


the b T and M DOUBLE 





Uren wl | 





6 Per Cent. Debentures 
FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST C0., 


F STORM LAK 
Secured bs first mortgages on oe visio deposited 


‘th 
METROPOLITAN TRUST CO. of N.Y. 
Trustee For sale by 
WM. G. CLAPP, Treasurer, 

7 Nassau St.. New York. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian o 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and females unaccustomed to the transaction of busi 
ness, a8 well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis company a convenient depository for 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WAM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 

ISAAO N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B. CHILTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISS8, 





DAN. H ARNOLD, 
THOMAS 8SLOCOMB, 
CHARLES E. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 


JAMES LOW, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
WM. W. PHELYS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 


W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
UHAS, 8. SMITH, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 


JOHN J. ASTOR, 
JOHN A. STEWART, 
8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 


HENRY E.LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E, ORR. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


Gosmstie © to 

Ts oan, 

INTEREST 

mail -— TS 1 28h Fear of 
ie. 

in- 





fad i pay i f 





tors 0! 0 
THIS PAPER. BT, 


W. 8S. LAWSON & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Place, Boston. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 


Stocks, Bonds Gents. Provisions and Miscellaneous 
Securities bought and sold on commission, for cash 
or on_ margin. Market letter issued sees applica- 
- Investment securities a specialty 


Private Wires to Chicago, Bceston and Philadelphia 


DETROIT, BAY CITY AND ALPENA 


FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD 6s, 

Having secured the last issue of the Detroit, Bay 
City and Alpena Railroad Company's first mortgage 
bonds, we offer a limited amount for sale, ‘The bonds 
are first-class on their merite, and in addition the 
Alpena Company has a 1. remunerative traffic 
= with the sales entral Railroad Com- 

The bonds are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, and we class them an ong the best 6 per cent. 
securities now in the market. 


FRANK C. HOLLINS & CO., 


711 WALLST., NEW VORK, 
and 246 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
___ CONNECTED BY PRIVATE WIRE. 


FOR INVESTMENT. 


A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 
Street Railway 30-Year 6 Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds, Semi-Annual In- 
terest payable in N. Y. 
Denominations $1,000 and 8500. 
PERPETUAL CHARTER. 


We recommenda them as a choice ana safe invest- 
ment. For fullinformation WKITE or cali on 


JOHN F, ZEBLEY & CO., 
Bankers, Drexei Building, N. Y. 


— 














Bienen y the 
nd and GE CO. 


NVEST.,. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE C 


FM PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. + 3 Possum, 


itary. 

Le te AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 

selected Ist ol facifien. Ab ‘arm Loans pa: 
ony in NY Y. Vnrivalled facilities. Absolute oat 
faction. 50 years’ oxpers a eters 
Nat'l Bank, N.Y. City; Nat'l Bank, Law Kas 
and Hundreds of Investors. Send for ior pamphlets 
formsand fullinformation. Branch Offices 
Albany & Phila. N.Y.OMice,187 B’way,C.C.Hine& 











DIVIDEND. 


EXCHANGE Fe B Iysunayos Compare. 
ORK, July 8vh, 1886. § 
VHE BOARD oF DIRECTORS HA VED DECLARED 





G. W. MONTGOMERY, 
Secretary, 


CANVASSERS. 


WE OAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 


EXCELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 
FOR SUBSCRIBERS, 


Appesss, THE INDEPENDENT, 
P. Q.{Box 8787. 





New Yorx, 





Commercial 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue general demard for dry goods con- 
tinues fair, though based strictly upon cur- 
rent requirements. There is not the life in 
the business of the market that is desired ; 
but the confidence that the near-by future 
is freighted with prosperous activity is un- 
disturbed. The reports that are received 
from the important interior distributive 
centers indicate a similar condition of 
affairs as control the local market, and 
business operations appear to be largely 
under the quieting influences of the season 
of the year that is so generally given up to 
recreation and pleasure. Manufacturers 
are making liberal deliveries of special 
lines of fall and winter fabrics on account 
of previous orders, and some very fair 
orders were placed for spring. Buyers 
continue to make their appearance in large 
numbers, and it is natural to suppose the 
result will be satisfactory. The jobbing 
trade is quiet, which is usually the case 
at this season of the year; but a good 
package business has been done in do- 
mestics, prints, flannels, jeans, ete., by 
many of the leading jobbers. Values are 
well maintained, and where advanced 
prices have heen established, they are held 
with undeviating firmness. This result is 
attained through the healthy condition of 
stocks and the gradual increase inthe de- 
mand that has been experienced for some 
time past. The local retailers complain a 
little of the falling off of business, but 
when compared with previous years, it is 
acknowledged that the results as well as 
the prospects are more encouraging. The 
crop reports are now more satisfactory 
than for the past few weeks, on account of 
the rainy weather that has revived vege 
tation. 

COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 


There has been a very satisfactory busj- 
ness done in this department during the 
week, and the demand for staple, plain, and 
colored cottons has been good. Bleached 
goods are in steady request and very firm 
in price, and a further advance in some of 
the most popular makes will not surprise 
well-posted buyers. Wide sheetings are in 
moderate demand, and corset jeans and 
satteens are rather quiet at present. Cotton 
flannels are moving freely on account of 
back orders, and leading makes are sold 
ahead for months to come. Fiat-fold cam- 
brics and silesias are doing fairly well, and 
a steady business in denims, tickings, chev- 
iots and other colored cottons is reported 
by the principal agents. Fancy prints were 
quiet, the demand having been mainly re- 
stricted to small lots of the newest and most 
tasteful work. Specialties,’as blue and gold 
styles, ‘‘ Quaker styles,” and choice styles 
of chocolates, continued in fair request, 
and a good business in indigo blues 
wus done by agents and leading job- 
bers—sales by the latter having been quite 
large in the aggregate. Robes and furni- 
tures were in steady demand, and Turkey 
reds, shirtings and staples were distributed 
in fair quantities by jobbers. 

DRESS GOODS AND GINGIAMS. 

The attention of buyers has been some- 
what attracted by the opening of Tycoon 
reps and printed cashmeres, which met 
with liberal sales. Stocks of all wool and 
worsted dress goods are remarkably well 
in hand; in fact, many makes of cashmeres, 
etc., are sold ahead for months to come. 
Yarn-dyed cotton brocades, satin de chene, 
etc, were fairly active; and piece-dyed 
cotton dress goods, as armures, brocades, 
diagonals, etc., continued to meet with a 
fair share of attention from package buy- 
ers. The jobbing trade in dress goods was 
only moderate, selections by retailers hav- 
ing been mainly restricted to small parcels 
of seasonable fabrics needed for the re- 
newal of assortments. Dark dress ginghams 
continued in fair demand by package 
buyers, and full lines of standard makes 
were opened by leading jobbers, with fairly 
satisfactory results. Staple ginghams were 
in pretty good demand at first hands, and 
a fair distribution was made by jobbers. 
Fancy crinkled seersuckers were fairly 
active, dress styles having been taken with 
considerable freedom by jobbers and re- 
tailers, while makes specially adapted for 
coating purposes were freely ordered b 
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the wholesale clothing trade. Plain seer- TICKINGS. 11LL FEEL 
suckers and chambrays were only in mod- | AmoskeagACA 18 @18% | Methuen, AA. —- @ FREE TO EACH SUBSCRIBER. (We quote per 100 Ibs.) 
Z “ ACA.44— @16 | Oakland, A...— @ 5 LING WAX CASKET containing two Bran, 40 Ibs..........020+.8 — gee — 170 
erate demand at first hands, but a fair Palmer.......— @6 sticke or perfumed wax, taper and seal, any initial. | Shorts, 60 I ee ee ae ae — 61% 
business in these goods was done in jobbing Pearl River .- al ed altogether in fashicnalte correspondence. Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.... — 70 @ — 85 
circles. wot, = @= | EMRICHS' FASHION QUARTERLY, sine... 
WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. Switt River “ exe ad . Subscription Price, 50 cents a Year. 
: : : orndike dat the b 
ee ey ee ee “ No.1, 82 125@18 “ 3 78 i stom an Pots BY the tlt wgitknowa New H r 100 libs... _— a 4 @ — 70 
. : an aw or . ew ay, per 1UU 11DB..... eeee —_ 
the demand for goods in this depurtment, ms La re 10% ~ oe My ve oe Obes cr ete | Byis Facet Bay, N ey Pet a, per 100ibe .=2 
though here and there mention was made D.. York, AA ...82 — @12 et, eS elen Came bel ‘i, | Bay, No.2, good, “ “ ,, oy @ — 15 
of duplicate orders having been received for LewistonA 36... yes | weese —- oF son, Leigh North, Florence Hallowell and Hay, Ho. 8, medium “ Oo soee -* 4 _ s 
a i e ‘OMPLETELY ul G soe = 
full weights, which run up a good total for Amoskeag... 123, @13 | Everett,blue.. — @12 THe New York MARKET. Tit VERY LATEST Fasn- Hay, Clover oo ¢€ oa Oe — 
the season. For new spring weights that | pee smbia — @ 6% Otis, BB....2 % 1s" oia% Numoee Reavy Serreunen ist FALL | Hay, clover mixed . vo von 40 @ — 50 
have been opened, fair results are reported, | XXX,brown 2 103@11 | Warren, AXA. i@l2 | me ee co., — =e. 2 «@ ole 3 ox is 
and on the whole, the market maintains a | © gvur Mesd 1e@tt | York bison” 18 Sime | — : S Saeed Sn How West. | Siew, On “ « 1. 0 O— 5 
healthy, steady tone. Of women’s-wear Corton Daria. J vy Straw, Wheat ef Le OO — 6 
woolens there continue to be steady pur- | Appleton...... — @ 6% | Mass., ae 5Y@ 5X ames reery 0, oe PROVISIONS. 
: Ses —_ 4 
chases in moderate quantities, and the cur- | USis™--.90 — @ 6% Mags. D...... AS Mees... sid abehaticevill += s@10 se @ it 4 
$ j j j ive Conti: 6 Se 6 6 K FPTIMC..cceeeeeee eee 
See nee ee Mancaes | Bam. eke eee ge] NAVE oPeNeD tum marty me | Ghee ae 3B 
er ngley B. .. @ 6% | Stark, A....... KK @ 6% ved PAeeceeebeenes -.«6 1300 @ 18 50 
fancies in good position. New business in BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. PORTATIONS OF SILKS, VEL. XE tra India M toe. 12 00 1 
tWill and plain colored flannels was moder- sa. fg $ in esses G10 VETS AND PLUSHES, AND ARE ion, in bb a... 7 50 4 $0 
ate, and wi ite | Arlington. ...: — @7 | Thorndike, A: Cur Mxats: ate 
, and with respect to shaker and white Arlington peeve ° * Thorndike, A. ° @ ed NOW EXHIBITING COMPLETE AS- ie. 2“@ 18 
flannels the same is to be remarked. Blan- | Cojumbi mz lU tek ~ GT . @heniines ae 2 
: oOlumbian, .. @ ik ncasville, ( SORTMENTS IN RICH AND EXCLU. Shoulders........ 14@ 1 
kets continue to sell fairly in a moderate sone. co — aa ‘camer 6@ 6K ~ | Dressep Hoas ..... e's date’ 6%@ 6% 
way. There was nothing of particular in- | Androscoggin. — @ 6% | Laconia....... .."@ 6 | SIVE DESIGNS. AN EXAMINATION | BUTTER. 
t t eatin tontn teil little quiet | ©82°¢ River... 5 @ 5 | Lawrence..... — @ ss Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... ... —- @ 21 
erest on shawls, trade being a little quiet | Cjarendon....: 5 @ 5% | Narragansett. — @ 6 IS INVITED. Prime Creamery, tubs.. — @ 9 
just now, but the leading makes, particu- | Povestogs..... SHO Hs ecmemaitiee 6% e ; 7 _— Dairy, new, tubs. . —- @-— 
larly of fine goods, are well sold ahead. Low | Indian Orei’a. — @ 535 | Rockport...... — @ 6 Broadway and 11th St., — we good, tubs... -~- > 4 4 
grade skirts in astrakhan are slow, but a BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. NEW YORK CHEESE. 
good movement of cashmere and ladies’ Allendale... 4 — @I12 | Lonsdale....36 1%@ 84 ee : oe Aes erg ro DOW. « oo eeceeeeee— e o% 
sail ‘Oo et Sere eeeee sf wees = 
cloth goods of the finer qualities is still “ ——s isyeie” eee ae No on Chas. G. Landon & Co. SE ME ic.nv:0000000008sdebseee —@ 18” 
noted. Cotton hose and half-hose continue Andean . ar Magnan, 5.08 8 w ti SUCCESSORS TO Pineapple, large size, 4 in case........— @4 40 
well sold up by agents, and prices are gen-} 9 j-i86 3, @ tw) fs A ol BENKARD, HUTTON & CO., en Leen ee 
erally firm. Leading makes of wool hosiery Atlantic. 4 W4G@I2 |Newm’ctyie 6 w O% “er eltzer, American, @ ib........ soos 16 
and heavy underwear are largely under the 8417 @IS |N. Y. Mills 10 @10} Importers and Commission Merchants, , LARD. 
control of orders, and fancy knit woole Balloutson. o— @6 “ WerT'ts6 10 @il Wooden pails, 20 Ibs net weight .......... 89¢ 
t ’ oy oolens Bay Mills...36 8 @ 8% aa 5-413 lS Sole Agents for Tierces 836 
are in moderate supply. Fine Balbriggan | Byrexsvn,AA36 6X@ 7 “ ‘e416 @it% | Lupin’s Dress Fabrics, Jouvin Kid and | Hair bis... Bbq 
shirts and drawers are meeting with con- “ XXX.36 74%@ 8 “ +.-8-4 20 @221 Suede Kid Gloves, Wooden tubs of 60 ibs... RO at bse atte . 8 
siderable attention, and very fair orders | Bogton.....64 14 tdi | Pepperell ..04 15x ald” | Silks, Foreign and Domestic. Lyons, all Silk Velvets. 
(for later delivery) are being booked by | canot.!!.2!. % 6y@6y| “* (3415 ai¢ | GERMAN DRESS GOODs, CLOTHS, COUNTRY 1 PRODUCE. 
agents representing the most popular makes. cece 31 6%@ 6 “ 94 16%@18 VELVETS AND PLUSHES. EGGS. 
FOREIGN GOODS “ rennet de $ ° “ sted ~ ony CHAS @ LANDON, a State and P fresh laid 144,@ 14 
d ye _». eiieeeeaes — — ¢ ‘ and Penn , ; 
. ; HOWL NEW YORK. “ teeeeee 
Importers have had a fair trade through- fn stl Bi 3% we. A. = = Sia _ = eee aneensoaas*** ste eeeeeeeee l¢ @ 14 
out the week, but there is a lack of anima- | DwightAnch’r Tuscarora, XX. Week ket eview aantine PEE. -orcrcesecer cee I iam 
tion in the dealings that has character- 86 8 @ 8% 36 94@10 " AY ay ° DRESSED POULTRY 
; Fearless... .36 64@ 6% | Uticaex. h’v36 — @ 9¥ Turkeys, fair to choice —10 @— 12 
so ae " an f Forestdale..36 T4@ 1 | ‘ Nonp.44 10 @10} Philadelphia, Springs... .... 216 @— 40 
till, @ comparatively good volume of | Fruit of the pe ; a 5-4 14 WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- | State and esters, Springs.....-14 @— 16 
business was found in several lines of « oman « 7 os gepipatait -11 @— 18 
goods, with the aggregate quite up to a “« 4 loxell| « 7 TRY MERCHANTS. Spring Ducks... ....6+.-....— 9 @— 165 
full average for the season, and, coupled | @ NR36 64@ 6 1D se ——— ‘ 
seh ddelitori , P Gold. Medal. 36 oer) «5 L¥or the Week ending Saturday, Aug. 7 1886.) VEUBTASLES. 
with deliveries on important orders, mak- a Sue Si ott | wentagiia: Potatoes, new, prime per bbl #1 25@1 75 
7 ; ; 4 : ' y , per bbl....... 
ing a liberal movement of supplies from Greats S31 5y@ By OXX.36 10 @10% COFFEE. ES SEE TAL IIE OSES 8 00@4 0C 
first hands, French and British dress M33 — @5%| “ cambrc3€ 10 @103 | Mocha........... Ph EE 26 @23 jo. per Sl utsciiedastuateed 1 75@2 50 
woolens in sedate fancies are selling very | Green G....36— @ | oer 5-4 16 (ald MR ccvcrienncne siaaiea peeaasuaa eeeeelD @24 Cabbage, per 100.......++.seeeeeees 2 00@8 00 
fairly, mainly through salesmen on the Hill's Semp. Pa ~ ee Se Oe FRR. 00.0 0ccccsesesee onion ..-14 @17 ‘| Tomatoes, per crate............006. - b@ 15 
road, but plain goods are quiet, with spot “« 6 7.8 6y@ 6% *3610 @iox | Laguayra............ eneneonen --- 16 @17 String Beans, per bag....... ee: » _ 15@1 50 
supplies moderate, particularly of cash- “« « 42 9 @10 “© No.1...86 836@ 834 | BiO.......... 00 eececeecees Pes FC anes ST 1 25@2 00 
meres * 6% 4510 @i1 “ cambric36 — @10 Jucumbers, per 100........eeeeeeee 40 
— - ae i Ho pe .......286 6K@ T Whitineville 36 64@ : TEA. Seen Geek, per dozen 
The imports o ry goods at this uguenot.12-4 — @— 5%@ ium to Fi ‘are — 5 reen Corn, per 100...........0000 
port for the past week and since Jan- . =. 2. | oes —— cess aovs 20 @i6 | Squash, per bbl.......... 
uary Ist, 1886, compare as follows with the LangdonGB 36 8x@ 8% Winona.....36 84@9 | Young Hyson, “ qe coeeeel5 @70 Turnips, Per DDI. ......eeeeeeeeeeees 
same period of last year: © M6" 36 TK@ 7% Hyson, “ REAR 15 @b0 i 8, Fad 100 menses. 
Rests walk, 1886, 1886. PRINTS. English Breakfast, “ ....sceeeees 18 @65 MER SURGS, POF ERG...» 
Entered at the port.. ........ $2,687,669 $2,635,253 | Albion.......... 54 @ 534 | Mallory.......... —@ 5% DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Throw on the market....... 2,582,224 2,682,948 | Allen’s Fancy....—@ 51 | Manchester...... —@ 6 SUGAR. Huckleberries mountain, per box.. — @ 1 00 
Since Jan. 1st. American........ —@ 54 | Merrimack....... —@ 6 Cut Loaf, Cubes. .......0eseeeee ° 6%@ — : » Pe 5 7 
Entered at the port.......... 69,452,977 68,711,988 | Arnold’s......... —@ 6 | Pacific Fanc —@ 6 Gracbed........ st Set necccecovee Qate Gt Blackbe PEE Qt. seereeeeeeeeee @ 
Thrown on the markeét......- 68,722,883 60,281,288 | Cocheco.......-.. —@ 6 | Richmond’s....:.—@ 5% | Powdered Big @ 6% tries, - S@ 8 
— Conestoga...... 5@, 53g Simpeon' 8 solid Gumiel. tain ........ as 6ie@ — Currants, perlb............++000ee 1@ 2 
Dunneil’s Fancy.—-@ 6 | _black.......... 6 ran se eee “ab Peaches, per basket -- W@ 2 50 
WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS | Garner & Co.'s victoria solids...—@ 5 Btandard A....secseeseeeeeeees ee 596 @594 ples, Harvest, per bbl........ cee — @125 
—— Steel River.....—@ 53g | Washington Tur- Extra © White. ... Weorermasions per 100 . ++. 8 00@80 00 
THE prices quoted below are not as low as may be | Hamilton........ —@ 5% |_ key red........ Extra C Yellow.... Cantelopes, per bbi................  50@ 1 60 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable ene, ha -6 po b= ed [es +e Brown......s+s00 Pears, Bartlett, per seething 1 00@ 2 00 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may y *¢ MOLASSES. Grapes, Concords, per lb.......... 6@ 8 
be considered ‘outside prices.” Every merchant DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
should visit this market frequently, in order to keep tee ofa, Socio © awe. Arpt ic ft os Apples, dried, PR eeengy vine 1285, in bags... ; 
well — on the renee fashions and styles, R if M ACY & 00 Porto Rico, Ponce, vrime, to Choice.. 32 a4 “a one — fine cut.... ... eveee 
as well as to get the full benefit of bottom prices. a i Barbadoes, 1n hhds.......... . ese 27 @ = 
ine San benedit of a q Fane aly an gf gas ~ olf Fancy White, £ 50 Ib. boxes.........+046 
MONDAY EVENING, Aug. 9th, 1886. 


BLUE CHECKS, 





Caledonia. X..— @9 Park Mills, B190 14 @14¥ 
XX.. — wid 012 @lrg 
Heonomy,. .30 84@ 83g | Union, am. - 
OS. ...cccccee @ 8% | York, L....... 9 @%% 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND mae 
a awam, F.36— @— Lawr’nce: LL36 54@ 5 
Allendale. = 1ly@l2 Xxs6 — @ 64 
8-4 13 4@14 “ XXX40— @i 
“ 9-4 15344@16 Lyman, A...45 94 @ 9% 
Appleton, ‘4.36 SK@ 6% Massachusetts 
“ RE..36 @s BB. ..36 6 @ 5% 
& Cc. 2 — @ $i 
Atlantic, A. 4 Hhed $x Stand..36 64@ 
ii... 64@ 6% | Mystic River36 — @ Hed 
so Pp, “os Nashua, «...40 7 @ 1% 
“ D...86 54%@ 6 R. ..36 $e 6 
“ 11.36 — @ 5 “  0...30 
“ 6V~...81— @ 5% “ F...42 eee 
Bedford. R. 30 44@ 1% Newm’ket,G36 — @5 
— @4) 





@ 
“ ateriingss 5 @ 5% Pacific, Ex. -36 SK@ 6K 


Broadway...36 — @ 4% H.. @ 6 
Conestoga W36 — @5% Pep'rellEtine39 os 6% 
8..36 — @ 5% R. * 36 @ 6 
“« G..30— @5 “ 0, * 33 4 54 


*  D..28 — @ 4% “« N30 — 


40 T4@ IK “ 34 135@l4 

Dwight, X30 4%@ 5 “ 9-4-5 @l6 
Y...883 — @ 5% $ 10-4 17 @18 

“ Z...326— @ 5% -114 19 @20 


Enterprise. 36 5 @ 5% Pequot, A-. a @ 6% 


* $....3883— @ 5 “ 
First Prize. 36 — @ 6 





wanooeses 36 — @6 
Ind'niteada 86 “6X@ H be 0..383 — @5 
E.45 -2 @125 Gee, 44... 37 64@ 6% 
*  D.40 10 @10} | Utica........ 36 4 @ 4% 
Indian Orchard ar ex. h’vy40 — @ 94 
AA..40 “6x@ OE © cccncnes 48— @138K 
“ EE..36 54i@ 5% © ceuncand 58 16 @ITK 
“« DW.36— @ 3% © ccccose 7821 @22K 
* DW.40 7 @T%| * 108 273¢@30 
“ “Yard- W'ehusett, 36 S4@ Ht 
stick”36 54%@ 6 @5 
Laconia .. w1-4— @I12 Wamautta. “ts 10 elo 
«a @l4 +--59 18 @19 
“ > pod “ +..79 28 @30 
—_- —- @ ---89 30 @32 
Langley, A..28 546 os ~ et ess” 
ee ool @40 
* oT — @4 





14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


SUMMER SEASON. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. H. MACY & 60. 








FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy No. 1, hg bbl, (200 Ibs.) = 00 


“ 


GeaCoast, Be. 8  — cccccvcces 
Codfish, boneless, 60 ib. boxs, # Ib..... 4% 
” Shredded, 1 tb. Tins, per doz, 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # Ib 
Herring, Medium, scalded, # box...... 18 


——_ 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere, 


Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller ee, 

highest Fade... ..cccoccccccccccccqece 
Perfection lier Process, Minn. esas 

Wheat, highest grade...............-+ 
Favorite Roller Process, Winter Wha Wheat rs 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 
XXX 8t Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat peseese 5 80 
Pastry White s 








Winter Wheat, Roller a puaaneniaiaiiie 26 
Brilliant XXX "Family EAA EE 6 10 
AAXX Family, Choice Winter Wheat..... 5 30 
XX Fancy Winter Wheat............-+000+ 20 
Good Value, XX Family Winter Wheat.... 5 10 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis........... 4 80 
—— Graham Flour, cases, 12 so 
Corn Blob, from Southern White Corn.. . 8 65 
GRAIN, 

WHEAT: 

Ungraded Red.............8—80 @— 85 

No, 2 Red. secereces ~BbK@— 8556 

No, 1. Northern......- ..- —— @-— 
Corn : 

Mixed, No. 2..............— 51 @— 51 


Ungraded.......sssseseeee™ 49 @— 50}¢ 





White, NO2.......-eeeeeeee — @Q—- — 
Oats: 
White, No. @— — 
Magy No. 2.. @— 43 
0. D MMEOE, 0c. ccoocccce ee — 
BEans: 
Meddums.......ssseeseeee. 150 @1 55 
MarrowS......sseceeeseees — — @1 75 
BOB. sccdecccovescccccen co BO OS 
Green, prime, Bpush....... 110 @ 115 





Cherries, pitted, 1886 
Peaches, eva rated : 


Choice Yellow Peeled, 50-lb, boxes,..... 2 

Fancy a Unpeeled Z a oseseey 

Dried, Southern. . oe cthnspncenseoonrs _- 2 
Unpeeled, 448, 1885,....... 


Pears, pan... 48 and 50 Ib. boxes “as 
Plums, dried, 25 lb, boxes...........- 
Raspberries, evaporated in 26 and 60 1b. ban] 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 Ib. bxs.10 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 ib. pone 9 
WEENIE .0000sccccenecdennss ry 


WOOL MARKET. 
Oun10, Penn., and W. Va.— 


ze SR ts and above, Washed Fleece. . ee 
0. 1, 
No. 9. o “ 








or 
New Yor« Stare, Micu., W1s., and Inv.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece Box on a 
No, 1. soeess + -B2@83 
No, 2, “ ee --30@31 - 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior............. +++ + -30@87 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washed..... Ree AM «++» 34@85 
bed Qe ssatesscccscccesia @ 26 
Congee - owe Srares.— 
nwas clothing 
combing 19@25 


Gold 
or Webster's ‘8 apanry 


Lamp, 
Nw York. 


ateh, 
Pane esey St., 








tern 
VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANYA 
110 Fulton, and 1s and 18 Dutch Street, New Fork, 


nike 
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Dusurance, 


EVOLUTION OF THE ASSESSMENT 
PLAN. 





We can understand easily why assess- 
ment societies make, and must make, a 
perpetual warfare on the Old Liners; but 
not at all why the latter should take the 
trouble to do any fighting. The former 
have nothing to stand on but their alleged 
cheapness, and are compelled to denounce 
the extravagance and extortion of the Old 
Lines; the latter cannot avoid exposing 
the delusiveness of the claimed cheapness, 
but do not need either to be aggressive or 
fall into any warmth of feeling. There 
are two reasons for this: the assessment 
socicties, granting their largest stories of 
power and development, have no power to 
hurt the Old Liners, which seem to be 
helped instead, or, at least, are in such 
prosperity that they can afford  in- 
difference; the other reason is that the 
assessment scheme is in the hands 
of Time, which will take care of it. 
It is in a process of evolution, which 
has already made it publicly a failure— 
that is, the scheme pure and simple, taking 
no thought for the morrow, is already a 
proved failure. Of course, this was inevit- 
able from the beginning, but there are 
thousands of people in the world who 
would not believe an axiom until they had 
seen it tried, such is their credulity. There 
will be new societies starting up and scoop- 
ing into their organizers’ pockets what 
they can, as long as people are ready to be 
gulled, and that will be so long a time yet 
that we need not estimate it. But all there 
is of substance and promise of permanence 
in the assessment societies is now on the 
basis of reserves. In other words, a!l which 
gives them any stability is their approach 
toward the Jevel-premium and reserve fea- 
ture of life insurance, which is the identical 
extortion they set out by denouncing and 
excluding. The “graveyard” sort has 
mainly had its day. The work-in-the dark 
and let-ug-alone sort has had its day, and 
the law bas permanently turned on the 
light of publicity. The ‘* benevolent” and 
seri religious pretense no longer serves as 
acloak. Promises are coming more and 
more under laws which compel definiteness 
and also specific performance. 
As the cheapness vanishes and the co- 
operatives are forced to copy what they 
stated to overthrow, their excuse for exist- 
ence also vanishes. What is good in them 
being their likeness to the old plan, they 
necessarily become more Old Line and less 
themselves; when their essential hand-to- 
mouth plan is all evolved out—which time 
and the lawa of arithmetic are forcing— 
they will cease to be co-operatives. The 
public are paying the cost of the process, 
as of all other education per experience; 
the insurance companies, as such, can 
afford to give the process its full time, with 
tranquil unconcern. No company officer 
but would save the cost of it if he could; 
yet it is not his duty to teach all mankind 
prudence, and he is not simple enough to 
undertake it. Not much attempt has been 
made in these columns to ‘ write down” 
the co-operative delusion; for it cannot be 
written down by elaborate demonstrations. 
Figures can be twisted toward any conelu- 
sion; mortality tables are more or less re- 
garded as inventions intended to mystify 
and deceive, and tbe co-operatives deuy 
that men die as fast as shown by them. 
Lists of the thousands of assessment socie- 
ties which have had their brief existence are 
responded to by production of lists of Brit- 
ish sccieties which have been flourishing 
for many years,and by long lists of Old 
Liners in this country which have failed; 
one list is really fictitious, the foreign socie- 
ties not being the same thing as those here, 
and the other list is swollen by inserting 
names of companies which re-insured and 
in the commercial sense of the word did 
not fail, as well as names of many which 
never had more than a paper existence by 
charter. Exposure of this falsehood can 
never overtake the falsehood itself, and the 
assessment journals wil! act on this knowl- 
edge by clipping out the first clause of the 
last sentence above and crediting it to Taz 
INDEPENDENT as an incautious admission, 
by a journal in the interest of the Old Lin- 
ers, of the falsity-of the charge of insub- 





stantiality brougbt against the assessment 
plan; they will do this, because they are in 
the habit of garbling thus, but they will 
omit to copy the sentence containing the 
prediction which they fulfill. Their readers 
we probably cannot reach at all. 

It has nut seemed worth while to go into 
elaborate arguments, or to make statements 
of facts which can be matched by denials 
and counter-assertions; the only useful ar- 
guments have seemed to be the most ele- 
mentary ones which the most ignorant peo. 
ple can hardly fail to understand. The only 
mortality table we have thought of much 
value is the simplest one: of 100,000 people, 
100,000 will die within one hundred 
years; the rate of mortality is just a hundred 
per cent. ; everybody will die. Then if you 
expect a thousand dollars to be paid to 
somebody when you die, probably not more 
than seventy years hence, where is the 
money to be had? If you do not put it up, 
somebody else must; who is that some- 
body, and what motive will make him do 
it? If you can’t answer the last questions 
satisfactorily, you must put up the money 
yourself; divide the amount you expect 
to get for your family by the number of 
years you may expect to live, and you have 
a rough but sufliciently approximate state- 
ment of the least you must pay per year. 
The man who cannot do this primary 
cipheriug is velow the level of any form of 
insurance. This rule-of-thumb method 
cannot be talked down by the oiliest of 
lying tongues, and we have therefore con- 
fined discussions pretty nearly to this: You 
must pay for your own insurance yourself ; 
you must also pay enough for it or you will 
fail to get it, though you may get the prom- 
ise and expectation of it. 

The cheapness of the assessment scheme 
of course consists in selling temporary in- 
surance, which is cheap but is what hardly 
anybody wants or would knowingly buy, 
as being permanent or whole-life insurance. 
This fraud is the whole foundation of the 
scheme, and as far and as fast as the assegs- 
ment societies really attempt to furn‘sh 
permanent insurance they are forced to 
choose between au increasing premium and 
a level one with reserves; this choice was 
made in the beginning by the companies, 
and the assessment societies, dragged un- 
willingly to it, are trying to make a com- 
bination which will secure the abhorred re- 
serves without letting the member know 
that the cheapness 1s going. They are at 
Iberty to struggle all they like in the pro- 
cess, but a man of twenty-one might as 
well resolve mever to let his added years 
make hima day older. Kicking and wrig- 
gling do not retard the processes which 
surround and bind us all. 

There is an old text-book story of a man 
who had a calf, which he easily lifted from 
the ground, Each day, it was only a fraction 
more labor to lift the animal, and so the 
man kept on until it became a big ox and 
yet he lifted it every day. There is a slip 
somewhere, for every intelligent person 
perceives that a day must come when the 
lifter could not command the little frac- 
tion more of reach and strength. Like- 
wise, it takes only a little to lift the burden 
of this year’s insurance, but it is arrant 
nonsense to boast one’s self of this fact, 
for the lift increases. Hence the low cost 
of an assessment certificate now.is not of the 
slightest value as an argument for that 
scheme, and one thing at least this column 
seems to have accomplished: the enlizhten- 
ment, or the reductiun to silence, of the ex- 
cellent men who used to write us triumph- 
antly how they had been insured in this or 
that society for two to five years and it had 
cost them ‘‘only” some amount stated, 
which was compared with life insurance 
premiums. Wonderful indeed! We seem 
now to have shown our friends that they 
are simply deluded ;that they have been pay- 
ing only for the risk of dying in one year and 
have not been insured at all in the real sense 
and the sense supposed. If they have used 
primary arithmetic as urged todo, they 
have found that their boasted low rate of 
cost would have required them to far 
outlive the span of life in order to put up 
the expected amount. 

Life insurance is just this primary arith- 
metic, a matter of plain dollars. Elaborate 
things till sundown of the longest day, and 
we come back to this point: put in the 
money, or fail to take it out; some go early 





and some late, so some put in less and 
others more, but it must be put in. Are 
you paying fast enough? If you are ina 
scheme and an association which don’t call 
for money enough, you are deluded, and 
unless you die soon you will be robbed. 
You don’t want any “tables” except the 
multiplication table and its fellows; you 
don’t want an actuary, or even a solicitor. 
Figure it out yourself. 


~~. 


CUMULATIVE INVALID LIFE IN- 
SURANCE. 








Tue function of life insurance is not yet 
half comprehended, much legs fulfilled. 
The prevalent notion is that the candidate 
for life insurance must be healthy, and 
that with the company the health of its 
policyholders is the supreme object of con- 
sideration. What the company really re- 
quires above all things is not so much 
healthy lives as the extension with its in- 
sured of the years of life, whether hale or 
sickly. The robust policyholder, insured 
as a first-class risk, who dies early of a 
malady arising from plethora, is of course 
fur less profitable to a company than the 
insured who becomes a confirmed invalid, 
but hangs on to life like the proverbial 
creaking door on its hinges far beyond the 
reach of his tabular expectation. 

Beariug this important fact in view, does 
it not appear surprising and lamentable 
that so many thousand years of life need- 
ing insurance have gone and still go with- 
out it, because the companies are long be- 
hind the age and ignore the claims of those 
who want insurance most, and are on the 
ground of their need best entitled to it? 
The cry for life insurance of the paralytic 
who has lain on the bed of suffering for 
twenty years or more, while most of his 
stalwart friends have one by one been 
swept by some sudden attack of dis- 
ease into the grave, has been unheeded , and 
as much might be truly said of countless 
other ‘‘incurables,” all utterly discarded by 
the life underwriter. Not a few of them 
lived far beyond their conventionally al- 
lotted space, and had they been insured 
would have been ranked with the com- 
pany’s profit-bearing lives. 

We do not pretend that the life of a 
confirmed invalid, or of one impaired in 
any degree, should enter a company on the 
same footing as the sound and healthy. 
The diseased life must earn its own footing 
by virtue of the hold it keeps on vital ex- 
istence. Nominally, according to the 
the writer’s system, the incurable comes 
in on the same terms and at the same rate 
as the sound; but the insurance he pays 
for is suspended until hislength of days 
demonstrates his claim to stand on an 
equality with the lives of the healthy. Some 
diseased lives, which entered as such, will 
of course fade out before the goal aspired 
tois reached, and the payments they will 
have made will go by right to the diseased 
lifefund, and help to hasten the period 
when the impaired lives shall stand on an 
equality with the hule. 

This, it will be said, is an application of 
thetontine principle to cumulative invalid 
life insurance; but no one will deny that 
the principle never was nor can be employed 
fora more fitting and commendable pur- 
pose. Tne invalid who dies before reach- 
ing the point of time fixed to bring to him 
or his heirs all the benefits of life insurance, 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
he is contributing, even in death, tothe ben- 
efit of the class with which it is natural 
and commendable that he should be in cor- 
dial sympathy. His death bears good fruit, 
albeit not he but his fellow-sufferers live to 
enjoy it. 

In our next number we shall give the 
tables showing the growth of the reserve 
belonging to the diseased life, and the 
periods at which he becomes entitled to cer- 
tain insurance benefits, and when his heirs 
at his death will receive the full amount of 
the face of his policy, with accumulations. 
Cumulative life insurance recognizes, of 
course, degrees of hfe or constitutional im- 
pairment, from those who would on the 
old plan be rejected by one company and 
accepted by another, to those who, willing 
to come under the category of incurables, 
submit to no medical examination, and de- 
pend upon their acquisition in the end of 
complete life insurance upon themselves— 





i.e , upon their regular payment of premium 
and their tenacity of life. 

It will be seen and admitted at once that 
the introduction of this system gives a 
breadth, scope, perfection and beneficence 
to life insurance which the majority of 
underwriters and the insured have never 
dreamed of or imagined possible before; 
but there seems to be no doubt that it will 
in a short time be universally adopted and 
practiced, and the only surprise will then 
be that the invalid had to wait so long for 
so helpful, substantial and permanent a 
blessing, and one so easily brought within 
his reach.—Zavarr WiLMsHors?, tn the ‘*In- 
surance Times.” 


ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY MIL- 
LION DOLLARS YEARLY FOR 
FIREWORKS. 


Wuart though, as Mr. Atkinson estimates, 
the annual loss of property in the United 
States by fire amounts to $100,000.000; the 
cost of maintaining fire insurance companies 
to $35,000,000 and of fire-extinguishing ap- 
pliances to $25,000,000, making a total fire 
tax of $160,000,000, equal to $1.25 on each 
$100 worth of annual product, or between 
10 and 15 per cent. of the annual savings of 
the nation, the people of the United States 
—notwithstanding tie example set them by 
early Spanish architects, the builders of 
Europe, and the dictates of experience and 
reason—will continue to erectfor dwelling, 
manufacturiog and commercial purposes, 
structures sometimes called ‘ fireproof ” or 
‘*slow burning,” which the flames lap up 
as readily as acat does milk, and which, 
when once on fire, become traps for human 
life; from which, in spite of warning aud 
haste, it is generally very difficult and too 
often impossible to escape. 

The trap is like the inside of a steve, full 
of draughts and fuel. ‘These are ia the 
shape of elevator shafts, air shafts, stair- 
ways, wells for light, etc., with plenty of 
painted pine on every hand in flooring, 
doors, casings, etc., as ignitible as tinder. 
An old-tasuioned Mexican stone or adube 
mansion, or an ancieut lialian marble pal- 
ace, preseat little more invitation or hold to 
the flames than a granice hill top; but most 
American buildiogs are as ready for com- 
bustion as one of those elaborave construc- 
tions of festive fire crackers, in which the 
soul of the Cuinee takes supreme delight. 
We might do differently and infinitely pet- 
ter, and shall improve buildings for certain 
purposes and in certain places; but the vast 
majority will for ages be rub up in a flimsy 
manuer, of flumsy material, prepared and 
ready for the flames to lick up ino a trice, 
or tor tae tornado or cyclone to scatter like 
chaff—a calamity in either case hable t» in- 
flict cruel injury, heigutened by the loss of 
buman life or mutilalion or maxrgling of 
human limbs, to which, in some instances, 
death itself seems preterable.—Jlnsurance 
Times, 








AMBITIOUS FOR MORE WORLDS. 


Lirg insurance, as well as politics, some- 
times makes strange bed-fellows. A re- 
minder of this fact is anitem announcing 
that the Rev. Mr. Tyng, formerly rector of 
St. George’s, who compiled an article on life 
insurance for Harper's Magazine,and was 
afterward the Equitable’s Paris represen- 
tive, has agreed to ~epresent there the Mutual 
Reserve. If true, this information is inter- 
esting, for this marks the beginning of 


ambitious attempts of the asessment frog 


to inflate himself, on foreign soil, in emu- 
lation of the ox. The thing can be done, 
of course, if the foreigners are williog, for 
there will be no lack of advertised solidity. 
Whether the assessment will be levied in 
both hemispheres; whether the customary 
literature of the scheme will be varied with 
ingenuity sufficient to fit the case; whether 
the attempt will be successful, and, if so, 
how it will be worked out, are matters we 
can await to see with more curiosity than 
concern. 








INSURANCE, 
1851. THE 1886. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


85 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 











M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8S. LEE Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


ASSETS, JANUARY ist, 
1886.......c.ccc0ee coreeeees «$66,553,387 50 





LIABILITIES, 4 per cent. 
Valuation......... phekaoieessae’ $52,691,148 37 
5) g Fl oe soveee « $13,862,239 13 








(SURPLUS onN, Y, Standard 4% per cent. in- 
terest, $17,495,329.40.) 


Surplus over Liabilities, on every standard 
of valuation, larger than that of any other life 
assurance company. 


NEW ASSURANCE in 


TBBS...cresscecese AES remere meee - $96,011,878 00 
OUTSTANDING ASSUR- 

ME iseteekessncicassexasone $357,338,246 00 
Total Paid Policyholders 

WO Dec cncasncaseorsccsacsne 7,138,689 05 
Paid Policyholders since 

Organization...... oe debenens . 88,211,175 63 
Bs sasiinwins siarendeanss 16,590,053 13 


IMPROVEMENT DURING THE YEAR. 
INCREASE OF PRE- 


MIUM INCOME.......... -  %1,430,349 00 
INCREASE OF SUR- 

PE Becccicccsscecsissseevescse 3,378,622 03 
INCREASE OF ASSETS... 8,391,461 96 





New assurance written in 1883, the largest 
business ever transacted by the eg, | or by any 
other company in a single year: the business of 
1884 three millions over that of 1883, and that 
of 1885 eleven millions over that of 1884, 


Assurance written by the Society during the 
twenty-six years and a half of its history $105,- 
000,000 more than any other company has writ- 
ten during the same period. 





The society issues a plain and simple contract 
of assurance, free from burdensome and tech- 
nical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after 
three yeare. All Policies as soon as they become 
incontestable are payable IMMEDIATELY upon 
the receipt of satisfactory proofs of death. 


THE 
Americ’h 
FIRE 
Instr’Dee 
CO. 
Philadeiphin. 















ANNUAL BTATEME 


ee steneseesseeeeseregessessseseceece . 
1,070,610 92 
447,321 18 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, veouiont”” 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. GrsBEns, Seo 
Assets...... seceseseecseesse+ 817,846,546 6S 
Liabilities.................. 15,238,761 16 

Total Surplus...........82,607,.785 49 
The attention of the public is called to fe New 
8 











icies. These policies participate in the Annual distri- 
ject to the 


dorsed on every policy. 
anato' 


of the Ne ‘eature may 
bad on application at Gemupany's Ome ws » 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON 





RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCE 


CHALLENGES CRITICISM 
As adopted by the 


Provident Savings Life, 
No. 55 LIBERTY ST., 
NEW YORE CITY. 


The SAFEST, most EQUITABLE, and LEAST EX- 
PENSIVE system ever devised. 

AVOIDS high cost ot level premiums on the one 
hand and of Assessment Insurance, which is without 
science or security, on the other. 

AOTUAL COST of insurance in the PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS during the calendar year 1884, less than $10 
per thousand, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, 


President and Actuary. 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS OR CALL IN 
PERSON. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 23p, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of tte 
afaire on the 3iet December, 1885. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1486.......... $3,856,618 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 

TANUBTY, 18B5,.... .ceceeesssceeeesesseceeeece 1,389,525 10 
Total marine premiums,......... .+-..+.05. 5,196,148 76 


Senenmes 
Premiums mar«ed off from Ist January, 
1885, to Sist December, 1885................ $8,770,004 30 


Losses paid during the same 


DOTIOR. .ccccocccccccceccccecccce GED GF 
Returns of premiums and ex- 
POMSES.......ccccccccccs cocccee OF70,718 @ 


The company has the following assets 
viz 
United States and State of New Yorr 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,084,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 
entimate”d at... ..cccccccccccscccccscce soccce 
Premium notes and bills receivable........ 1,508,143 56 
Cash in DADK......cccccesssceeseeeseereeees 
AMOUNE, ......cceceseeese-seeeee 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
vhereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the rear ending 
Bist December, 185, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order **the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
































TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES. ADULPH LEMOYNE 
CHAKLES DENNIS, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LOW FRED'K H. COSSI?T, 
A, A. RAVEN, WILLIAM BRYCE, 

M. STURGIS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOSIAH O. L CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, ; DENTON SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY GEORGE BLI 
WILLIAM E, DODGE, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
Windia! M Hi. MACY, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
JOHN D. 4EWLETT, EDW'D FLOYD JONES 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. ANSON W. HARD 


CHAKLES P. BURDETT, THOMAS MAITLAN 
EDMUND W. VORLIES. - 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 





The UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cincinnati, 0. 
Assets, $2.731.905-15; Surplus, 8488.811.*0 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT POLICY 
which combines present Protection with future en- 
dowment at only the cost of an ordinary life policy. 

The interest rate realized for five yearspast, has 
been over 734 per cent., a higher rate than that of any 
other company, while the death rate has been very 
much lower. 

‘or agencies or general information, addres, 


JOUN M. PATTISON, Vice-President. 








J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





CONTINENTAL 


o 
(Fire) Insurance Co. 
OFFICEs, New York, 100 Jroadwes. 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court an Montague Sts. 
Buildings: avd No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 
Reserve for re-insurance.......#2,265,427 88 
(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 
Reserve, ampletor allctaims... 653,171 26 
Capital paid in in cash............ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus. ........6+-...c0..cceeeeee 16358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1886...85,177,478 99 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000 


DIRECTORS: 
HB. H. LAMPORM, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See, 








SAMUEL D, BABLOCK SAMUEL A, SAWYER, 
GEORGE BLI8s, JNO, L, RIKER, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYOE, 

WM. H. SWAN, HENRY F, SPAULDING, 
HENRY ©, BOWEN RICHARD A, McOURD 
AURELIUS B, HULL, JOHN H. REED 
THRODORE F. VAIL JOHN H_' EARLE, 
THEODORE Il. HUSTED, CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
WM. M RICHARDS, WM, H. HURLBUT 
JOHN CLAFLIN EDWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOBNSON, 
ALEX, E, Ot 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDKEWS, J. D, VERMILYE, 

E. W. COBRLIES JACOB WENDELL, 
JAMES FRASER, WM. A. BLATER 

WM. G. LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE 


HIRAM BAKNEY. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec, Local Dep 
B. 0. TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't. 
OHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec, Brooklyn Dep't 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Aus’t Sec. 





All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 


Absolute security, combined with the ‘eat liber. 
ality, assures the popularity and AB. 4. 


Pont forms of Tontine Policies issued 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


After the Official Examination required by law, 
the Insurance Commissioner of the State certifies 
that 

‘The assets of the Company are ample for the 
protection of its policyholders, and the securities of 
the character required by law. 

It gives me pleasure to commend both the finan- 
cial condition and prudent management of the 
Company. 


F. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 





NO. 146 BROADWAY. 
Canals Capel vacccccccccsccsseccocsesd 8400.000 00 
Be isecctescctctedsscsciaianess 701,785 52 
Unearned premiams and other 
i vinksiccccetenssccccsecameess 166,551 71 
Total.......000 seseceste eee ,268.337 23 





WASHINGTON 
LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr.p = + rresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofall other 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 
Bee charter. 


OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 


HOME 


Life Insurance Company 


Organized May Ist, 1860. 
254 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
179 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OFFICERS. 


GEORGE C. RIPLEY, President. 
OHAS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice-President. 
1 i. Paorninense. Treasurer. 
JO8. P. HOLBROOK, Secretary. 

WM. G. LOW, Coucreel. 








t, 1886...........85.778.938.4 
fiatific pyr oe. OOS... OP 8,441.8 
BaP PNW. 00000000cccecscesecceccctocsees $1.451,496.58 


The HOME issues ALL ForMs oF Lire INSURANCE, 
ESDOWMENT AND ANNUITY POLIcrIEs, on terms as lib- 
eral as any sound Company, and more sv than many 
others. for its mennbens are not restricted as te 
residence or travel. 

A polic folder in the HOME can go wherever busi- 
ness or pleesure may call him, without notice and 
without charce. 





THE 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 

OF NEW YORK. 





1850. (86 YEARS.) 1886, 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given, Addrens, 

JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't, ; 
H. B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres't 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 





8S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


Sixty-Sixth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1886. 


i I a TT 


Reserve For Unpaid Losses and Claims... .... 2... .ccccccsccccceccteneectveseee Seeeeeeseeeseeesseceseetsaeenetsnesseeeeeeees 


Wet Surplus............-. 








COCO COPECO OE SHEE EHS SESH OHHH EE EH EEE ESOS H OHHH OHSS EHO HEHHH HES OHSEHHHHHHHHHHHESHOH ES HHHHHHHHEHHSHOEHEHEH HEHEHE EE EOD 


301,040 10 
1,389,341 71 





I I a. sisscnnissinenninicnceabsdeddtnondedeinebedeiiienemenmeainnneiiadia cdma ince 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash in Banks.......ssccsccccsccccccceecccccteccsscccsecsscccces socsecsses $126,608 99 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate......... 


United States Stocks (market value).............+..ssseeeeeees 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)..............++ 


Total.......- COOP OH EE EERE EEE HEE HEE SHEE EHEE ESET E EEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE EEE EHEEEE SHEER ERE HEHEHE SHEET E EHD 88 


J. H, WASHBURN, V.-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


BERGA, | wr sen 





743,300 00 


cesecesecss 2,902,697 50 
1,733,640 00 


State and City Bonds (market Value@).......scsscccsccsscsscctececs 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand ..............++e000% 
Interest due on Ist July, 188G6........0...ccecceccees 
Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents..............cseeeee.0% 





D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 


$226,000 00 
130,000 00 
102,394 74 
299,646 97 

1,364,113 61 


$7,628,401 81 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 


New York, July 13th, 1886, 
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Old and Woung. 


SANDY AND THE WEE SMA’ 
VOICE. 


BY ANNA A. 8. 


** Gurp Sandy,” said the wee sma’ voice, 
“The sun has gane to rest; 
The lammies safe are in the fauld, 
The birdies in the nest. 


** Hae ye forgot your hame, mon, 
The cot on Bradda moor, 
The bicker o’ the candle light, 

The facie at the door? 


* Hae ye forgot the wifie, mon, 
And weanie bide alane, 
Wi’ parritch pot and nightfa’, mon, 
Aboon the ingle stane? 


‘Eh, mon, ye ken the tears doon fa’ 
Upon the gowden croon ; 
But weel ye loe the yuil-hoose, mon, 
And tankards o’ the toon. 


“ The hours they come, the hours they gang, 
The cock it ‘gins to craw; 
And noo, beyont sweet Bradda’s bracs, 
The day it 'gins to daw. 


‘*© maun ye break your Ailie’s heart, 
Tho’ tears were made to fa’, 
Tho’ weel ye ken her woman’s heart 
Will loe ye through it a’? 


**Puir Sandy,” sid the wee sma’ voice, 
‘*Mair than the God aboon— 
Ay, mair than the wife and wean, ye loe 
The tankards o’ the toon.” 
— 


LA ROCHEFOUCAULD’S SAYING. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITOHFIELD. 











On the broad piazza of one of Saratoga’s 
smaller, but most popular, hotels, pretty 
Eva sits watching the passing to and fro of 
the throng, while the soft morning sunlight 
creeps nearer and nearer to her, with stealthy 
steps, as if Jonging to lay its illuminating 
touch upon her, and show all the world 
what a fair and dainty thing she is. No 
such revealing light is needed, however, in 
the eyes of the young man who sits beside 
her. He holds a book, but is not reading. 
He is watching her while she watches the 
crowd. Itis not necessary to look at the 
couple twice to know that, for one of them 
at ‘east, the everlasting old, old story, so 
eternally old and so immortally young, is 
again in the course of being told. The 
man attempts no concealment of the fact; 
the girl feigns indifference, allowing it, 
however, to be perceived that she is feign- 
ing, by which artifice he is piqued into 
heartrending conjectures as to which of 
the extremes of feeling, hatred or love, she 
is endeavoring thus to conceal. His eyes 
at last draw her’s as to a magnet, and she 
turns her sweet face toward him, with a 
smile playing about her lips like a reflection 
of the distant sunlight. It seems to say: 
‘*T am ready to Jisten to you now, and will 
answer”; and her cavalier speaks accord- 
ingly, while his eyes brighten with the 
pleasure of sharing his thought with her, 
and so, for the moment, making their 
minds one. 

**T was wondering,” he says, ‘‘ what you 
would think of it; if so cynical a philoso- 
phy could have any truth in it to you?” 

Her eyes pass from his face to his book, 
and it is like an actual loss to him. 

***La Rochefoucauld’?” she says, ques- 
tioningly. ‘I don’t know much about ‘ La 
Rochefoucauld,’ I am afraid, Mr. Adams.” 

She looks up at him deprecatingly, and 
it is he who looks down this time, fearing 
that his eyes may speak too plainly, when 
looking so straightly into hers. 

‘Perhaps not,” he replies, lightly, 
though feeling that she needs no added 
knowledge to make her more perfect than 
she alreadyis. ‘But do you think it is 
true what he says—tLat, in the adversity of 
our best friends, we always find something 
noi entirely displeasing to us?” 

“True? No indeed!” cries the young girl 
in instant revolt. ‘* How could any one 
believe it fora moment? What a hateful, 
heartless, and”—~ She hesitates, seeking a 
stronger epithet, and, not finding it in her 
limited vocabulary, repeats with a little 
flush on her cheek, that seems to give the 
word a new emphasis: *‘What a hateful 
monster La Rochefoucauld must have been 
ever to have said it!” 

Her vehemence amuses her companion. 
He gives a low, pleased laugh. 





‘I knew you would say so. Of course 
you couldn’t think differently. But’— 

**Oh! don’t add any|but!” Eva interrupts 
indignantly. ‘* There can’t be any but. 
You surely haven’t any excuse to make for 
such an abominable statement as that!” 

**T! Oh! I am neither its advocate nor its 
opponent,” he replies guardedly. ‘I am 
quite neutral. Iwas only speculating a 
little on the subject as 1 listened to those 
old men over there.” 

With the slightest possible gesture he in- 
dicates agroup beyond. Eva’s eyes follow 
the movement of his hand. Just below the 
imaginary line that marks off the territory of 
the smokers, four or five gray-haired men 
are seated together in friendly conclave, 
each with a cigar and with that air of mak- 
ing the most of his holiday which belongs 
to the hard-pushed man of business, accus- 
tomed to extract all he can out of every- 
thing that comes in his way, so that his 
pleasure days, like the scanty veins of rich 
ore in a mine, are more overworked than 
any others. The voices have that clear, 
emphatic ring which denotes thorough 
mastership of the subject discussed. 

‘iret Old Gentleman, slapping his knee: 
** And, Sir, I know it to be a fact. Hallam 
lost a cool sixty thousand by that Lacka- 
wanna speculation, if he lost a cent. Yes, 
Sir, | knew it. Sixty thousand at the very 
lowest figure!” 

Chorus of extremely interested old gen- 
tlemen in tones of unmistakable satisfac- 
tion: ‘‘ You don’t say so! Did he really? 
Sixty thousand!” 

Second Old Gentleman, peevishly: ‘* Hal- 
lan could lose sixty thousand twice over 
and not feel it. Doesn’t matter about 
Hallam.” 

Third Old Gentleman, clapping second 
old gentleman on the shoulder, with a genial 
laugh: ‘*Got caught in that Lackawanna 
corner yourself, eh; didn’t you, Bates, my 
boy? Lost a few thousands or so yourself, 
I shouldn’t wonder, eh?” 


Evidences of great good humor on all the 
elderly faces. Second old gentleman makes 
an indistinct murmur, and becomes ab- 
sorbed in a difficult attempt to look at the 
heel of his boot, which appears suddenly 
to strike him as peculiar in its construc- 
tion. 

Kourth Old Gentleman : *‘ Mills’s Bank has 
failed. Have you heard? Can’t pay nine 
cents on the dollar. Devilish hard on Mills. 
Was in it for best part of a million.” 

Chorus of old gentlemen, agreeably as. 
tonished: ‘* Bless my stars! Quess that 
cuts Mills up some.” 

First Old Gentleman: ‘Tough old cus- 
tomer Mills always was. Tight old fellow. 
Always keeps himself afluat somehow. 
Don't know, though, as he likes to lose his 
money any better than the rest of ua.” 

‘* Ha! ha! ha!” from everybody. 

Fourth Old Gentleman, with complacen- 
cy: **l’'ve had my eye on Mills all along. 
Had my suspicion he’d get into trouble 
sometime that he couldn’t get out of.” 

Third Oli Gentleman, wagging his head 
sagaciously: ‘‘Tom Martin went security 
for him in that last failure. Didn’t he?” 

Fourth Old Gentleman: ‘‘ Not he! Knew 
better.” 

Third old gentleman is manifestly disap- 
pointed. 

First Old Gentleman: “‘ Mike Hardwick 
did, though. Ha! ha! ha! I’ll wager a dol- 
lar we don’t see his coach and four at Sara-'! 
toga this season, nor Mike either.” 

Chorus of animated and exceedingly 
merry old gentlemen: Ha! ha! ha! Mike’ll 
know better next time. Ha! ha! ha!” 

They become very much exhilarated all 
round, as if they had had champagne. 

Adams looks at Eva, ‘‘ Perhaps La 
Rochefoucauld was a business man,” he 
says slyly. 

‘Oh! I don’t think they can mean what 
they are saying,” Eva answers apologeti- 
cally. ‘* They don’t realize how it sounds. 
At least nobody feels like that out of busi- 
ness, Iam sure. Businessis different from 
ordinary life.” 


Adams is pleased at the gentle charity of 
her answer. Hesays nothing, but moves 
back his chair to make room for two little 
girls who are going by with their arms about 
each other’s waist. They are evidently 
schoolmates, and are immersed in a flood of 
mutual confidences. A fragment of their 
chatter is caught in passing. 





“My, ‘f she didn’t just catch it! She 
was stood up where all the girls could see 
and made to put on the fools cap just as if 
she belonged in the primary division! She 
got as red as anything, and looked as ‘f she’d 
die of shame. Oh dear! how we did titter! 
Oh! what's that? What is everybody laugh- 
ing at?” 

The little girl darts to the balustrade and 
looks off down the street; then bursts into 
a peal of laughter and calls to her friend. 

‘Oh! Hattie, Hattie! Do come and see! 
It’s a man hastumbled down; and he’s 
smashed his hat all in and spoiled his coat! 
Oh! dear, dear, dear! What fun! How he 
looks!” 

Both little girls, shrieking with delight, 
scamper off to get a nearer view. Adams 
smiles, 

‘*Oh! but they are merest children!” Eva 
exclaims in answer to the smile. ‘‘They 
haven’t any idea of whut they are saying, 
you know;; of course children can’t be ex- 
pected to be compassionate.” 

‘* Weren’t you compassionate asa child?” 
Adams asked. ‘1 can’t fancy you any- 
thing but a gentle, timid little thing, with 
blue eyes always brimful of pity for every 
one less sweet and lovable than yourself.” 

His tone is dangerously tender, and Eva 
flushes softly, half embarrassed. The 
creeping yellow sunlight has reached her 
feet. She draws the point of her tiny slip- 
per along the golden line. ‘‘ Weshall have 
to move our seats soon,” she says to divert 
his thoughts. ‘If we stay here in the sun 
I shall get all freckled, like Dora Chandler.” 

‘Oh! pray let us run norisk cf that! 
Let us move at once!” he cries laughing. 

‘** Dora is considered a very pretty girl in 
spite of the freckles,” Eva says tentatively. 

‘* Ah?” he replies indifferently. ‘‘ Per- 
haps I have not sufficiently overlooked the 
freckles. Let me move your chair.”’ 

Eva rises with a sensible feeling of grati- 
tude in her heart for Dora’s freckles, and 
follows him along the piazza. 

‘* Will you sit here?” he asks, finding a 
shady spot. But Eva’s quick eyes have 
caught sight of Addie Payn seated further 
down the piazza with her back to them. 
Mr. Adams was thought to be attentive to 
Addie at one time. It is a pity the girl 
should not see how completely he has for- 
gotten her. 

‘* Let’s go to the other end,” Eva sug- 
gests, guilelessly. ‘‘it looks shadier there.” 

§> they goon, and she gives a charming 
little nod and smile to Addie to attract her 
attention as they pass, and selects a place 
not far off, where they sit downjand resume 
their discussion of La Rochefoucauld. 

“It is the most impossible thing I ever 
heard,”, Eva insists. ‘‘It may be true of 
some people, of course; but of all—impos- 
sible!” 

‘* Yes, quite impossible for you,” he re- 
turns. ‘* All unkind things are impossible 
to you. But you musn’t estimate others 
by yourself. Why, only listen to those 
women on the other side of you.” 

Eva half bends her pretty head to listen; 
but her attention is attracted by a tall figure 
ascending the hotel steps. It is Mr. Fortes- 
cue. He is said to be rather attentive to 
Addie Payn, too. Is he coming to see her 
now? It would really bea pity if he should 
join Addie just now. She won't so much 
mind Mr. Adams’s defalcation if provided 
with some one in his place. There is a me- 
ment of suspense. Mr. Fortescue turns up 
—not down—the piazza. He is going 
toward Addie. He can’t help seeing her. 
He does see her. He—Eva holds her 
breath—lifts his hat, bows, and passes on. 
Eva breathes again, and recalls her thoughts 
to the group of ladies at her elbow. 

‘* And how did it turn out?” one of them 
is asking eagerly, 

‘* Badly, of course,” replies the one ad- 
dressed, compressing her lips in a way de- 
noting that it was a termination upon the 
justice of which Heaven should be compli- 
mented. ‘‘It proved the very worst match 
my poor friend could have made for her 
daughter—the very worst.” 

“Tvs positive nuts to her; isn’t it?” 
murmurs Adams. ‘‘ Didn’t she go on about 
it, though!” 

Eva turns back and looks at him re- 
proachfully. As she has heard so little, her 
thoughts having been elsewhere, she can- 
not be more definite, but the look answers 
all purposes. 





‘You don’t suppose I fancy you could 
ever be so unchariiable; do you?” he asks 
reproachfully in his turn, and then says no 
more; for two young men, deep in engross- 
ing talk, have paused exactly opposite 
them. 

‘*You never saw a fellow so completely 
up the spout,” says one. ‘I couldn’t help 
chuckling. He was so set up that his pic- 
ture had been admitted! And there the 
committee had hung it, on the topmost 
line and way in the corner; positively no 
light at eli. If it had been a Bouguereau it 
wouldn’t have stood the ghost of a chance 
there; and as to Harris’s weak little sketch, 
why it was just condemned for good and all, 
you know. Harris looked fit—Ha! ha! ha!— 
fit to hang himself on the same nail. Almost 
thought he would!” 

“‘How mean of him!’’ Eva ejaculates in 
an indignant undertone as the two young 
men stroll on. ‘* He seems enchanted over 
his unfortunate friend’s disappointment.” 

“Yes; La Rochefoucauld, if he wasn’t a 
society woman, must Lave been an artist,” 
Adams returns, with conviction. ‘He 
knew just how they felt.” 

Another couple is passing—a young lady 
and an older one. The younger, with 
flashing eyes and lips that quiver visibly, is 
speaking volubly, under suppressed but 
great excitement, though too low to be 
overheard; and the face of the elder lady 
is full of the divinest compassion. She 
says nothing, but it seemsas if the exquisite 
sympathy of such a look must flood the 
other’s soul with comfort, taking the sting, 
whatever it be, out of her heart forever, 
and leaving only a subtle sweetness in its 
place. As the two pass, Eva smiles at 
Adams triumphantly. 

‘*There!” she says, with a little victor 
air which wonderfully becomes her. ‘* What 
do you say to that? La Rochefoucauld is 
not always right, you see. Could ever any 
one be as sorry fir one’s own self as she is 
for that girl?” 

‘Ah, but”— Adams rejoins reluctantly, 
‘‘as a mother—for evidently she’s the girl’s 
mother—don’t you think she rather stands 
outside the rule? Of course there is no law 
for a mother but the law of perfect love.” 


“‘True. There’s no doubt she’s the girl’s 
mother,” Eva acknowledges. ‘‘ Of course 
none but a mother could look at one like 
that. Still”— 7 

She breaks off, and a little silence fulls 
between the two. 

‘‘And not a third of those she invited 
came!” 

The speaker is one of the feminine circle 
just beyond, and there is a distinct ring of 
gratification in her voice. 

‘*Excuse after excuse poured in. She 
was mortified half to death.” 

A couple of men arg going by, whose 
dress and deep pulpit-like tones bespeak 
them clergymen. Eva glances toward them 
anxiously. But surely they will say noth- 
ing to ratify La Rochefoucauld’s venomous 
assertion. Her brow clears. They are only 
discussing a fishing excursion; for she 
catches the words, trout stream—such luck ! 
Both of them are laughing heartily. 

‘*Yes, yes; there he was, poor fellow, 
sprawling on the bank like a monstrous 
tad-pole, lunch basket overturned, sand- 
wiches in the water, line broken, and fish 
miles off down the stream. It was a four- 
pounder at the least, he swore. Ha! ha! 
ha! The very fish he had been waiting six 
hours for.” 

Two young men follow. 

‘* He’d have bet his last dollar on that 
mare,” saysthe one emphatically. ‘‘ And, 


by Jove,down she came right in the avenue. 


on both knees, lamed for life.” 

The other gives a low whistle of amuse- 
ment. ‘* That’s too good. What a sell on 
Jenkins!” 

‘*Why, there goes Mr. Harrison,” an- 
nounces one of the group of ladies, bowing 
and smiling to the occupant of a passing 
carriage. ‘‘I had no idea he was here. 
He is an old friend of ours.” 

‘Is he, indeed? Then, perhaps, you can 
tell us the real facts of that story abvut his 
son,” ventures another of the coterie. ‘‘ It’s 
going the rounds everywhere. Very un- 
pleasant for the father, I should think.” 

‘Oh! most unpleasant, most unfortu- 
nate,” replied the first with animation, re- 
settling herself cheerily in ner place. ‘*You 
see he was”— 
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Eva springs to her feet, looking plead- 
ingly at Adams. 

‘“*Do let us go somewhere else! La 
Rochefoucauld has poisoned the air all 
about here.” 

Adams is nothing loath. He rises, and 
leading the way into the half-empty par- 
lors, finds a quiet, and not too conspicuously 
secluded nook, where just they two can 
sit. 

Eva gives a sigh of relief as she sinks 
down on the sofa. 

‘‘ We are quite beyond reach of the old 
cynic here at least, I hope; for you are not 
a follower of his; are you?” she says, with 
such a smile as she has never given him 
before. 

‘*T feel as if Icould never be anything 
but good when I am with you,” he re- 
sponds, speaking very low, as people who 
are in love are needlessly apt to do when 
they are quite alone. 

‘¢With me and with Mr. Kenyon,” Eva 
adds quickly, raising her voice, and moving 
imperceptibly away from him; for a third 
person has unexpectedly walked in upon 
their solitude. ‘‘O, Mr. Kenyon, isn’t it 
hot and dusty outside? Isn’t it much nicer 
here?” 

Kenyon is likewise one of Eva’s admirers, 
and Adams hateshim. Eva’s feelings nat- 
urally are not so easy to determine; she 
would be no true woman if they were. She 
talks to both gentlemen now, lightly, care- 
lessly and cqually; her smiles and glances 
and all her innocent little coquetries are 
divided quite impartially between the two. 
Adams, however, makes less and less de- 
mand upon her attention, gradually leav- 
ing the conversation to Kenyon, who grows 
momently more confident and _ conse- 
quently more brilliant, and in exact pro- 
portion more hateful to his rival. But he 
has an engagement which ere long obliges 
him to leave, though he lingers to the very 
last moment possible. Adams _ waits 
moodily till he has quite disappeared, and 
then rises stiffly. 

‘I must go now, too, lam afraid,” he 
says, with a very poor imitation of Eva’s 
earlier feigned indifference. 

‘“‘Why?” Eva asks softly; nothing more. 
A faint rose tinge creeps into her cheek, 
and it is her voice that is low now, though 
there is no one by to overhear. 


And looking down at her fair, flushed 
face, and seeing how her sweet eyes droop 
before his, Adams forgets his reason for 
going—and stays. 

They are quite alone, though through the 
open window the voices of the old gentle- 
men jubilating over Wall Street failures and 
the broken fortunes of their friends, still 
reach their sheltered corner, like the 
world’s inevitable and jarring accompani- 
ment to all that our hearts esteem dearest 
and holiest and best. But these two no 
longer heed; for La Rochefoucauld is quite 
forgotten; and for them just now, all earth 
holds nothing but the best. Adams has 
not stayed in vain. 

Eva stands in the window and looks af- 
ter him when at last he leaves her. It is 
her right now to stand so and watch him 
as he goes, and his privilege to look back 
and catch a last blessed glimpse of her 
lovely face, full of tenderness and adora- 
tion and a new, shy happiness. 

‘*She is an angel, if ever there was one 
on earth,” be thinks rapturously, as he 
pursues his way triumphantly, with buoy- 
ant steps and head held high. ‘ Ha! ha! 
How will Kenyon feel when the engage- 
ment is announced? Where will Kenyon be 
then? Ha! ha! ha!” He quite revels in the 
thought of the other’s coming discomfiture, 
rejoicing not only in having won the prize, 
but in Kenyon’s having lost it. Indeed he 
would scarcely be human did not the keen- 
ness of the other’s disappointment lend 
added zest to his own lawful pride of pos- 
session. 

, And Eva, standing in the window and 
watching still, though Adams has passed 
quite out of sight, feels a little thrill of 
exultation pass over her as farther down 
the piazza she again catches sight of Ad- 
die Payn. Addie, too, is looking intently 
down the street in the direction which the 
young man has taken, and her face, quite 
unconscious of any eyes upon it, wears a 
distinct pout. She is disappointed that 
Adams has gone without a word to her. 
And when she hears, as soon she must, that 





Adams will never come back to her again, 
never at all, ah! how will poor Acdie feel 
then? There is a little, gratified smile on 
Eva’s gentle lips, testifying that the upper- 
most feeling in her heart is not by any 
means sorrow for her friend’s sorrow. 
Would she be human did not Addie’s loss 
heighten the sense of her own gain? 

No; there are noreal angels anywhere 
upon earth, as La Rochefoucauld told us 
plainly a very long time ago. 

Lonvon, ENGLAND. 


A MECHANICAL TOY. 
A LAMENT. 








BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 


I'm just a mechanical toy, 

With wonderful works inside ; 

I can bow; I can move my head— 

And open my mouth so wide ; 

I can raise the pretty fan 

That I carry so well in my hand; 

But I’m just a mechanical toy, 
You will understand. 


And oh! I am gazed at each day 
By many a girl and boy, 
Who thinks it a wonderful thing 
To be a mechanical toy. 
Yet, though I perform my part, 
And look very sweet and bland, 
I am not happy at all, 

You will understand. 


For I'd rather far be a toy 

That the baby would kiss and hug: 

A rag-doll—a Japanese fright— 

Or even a china pug— 

Than to be dressed up like this, 

With a pretty fan in my hand, 

That strangers may pause and admire, 
You will understand. 


I'm a very expensive toy, 

And require the best of care 

On account of my inside works ; 

For, if any trouble is there, 

I can’t do a single thing— 

I can’t move my head or hand— 

But must keep in the stiffest pose, 
You will understand. 


When the Christmas holidays come 
[ have a return of joy; 
For I think I may chance to fall 
In the hands of some girl or boy ; 
But, alas! mechanical toys 
Are not very much in demand, 
And the reason of this lament 
You will understand. 
New York Ciry. 





THE TALKING DOLL. 


BY R. A. OAKES. 








Mavupe A iceE went out on the back stoop 
ovellooking the garden and gazed anx- 
iously and searchingly around. Finding 
no one in sight, she returned to the house, 
soon emerging again, carrying in her arms 
a large object carefully concealed beneath 
the folds of ashawl. A dainty little play- 
house of a cottage, screened by a thicket 
of exotic trees, stood at some distance 
from the house. Into this cottage Maude 
Alice carried her burden. After a moment 
she came out, and twice repeated her 
journey from house to cottage, each time 
carrying some large and carefully con- 
cealed object. 

Maude Alice was twelve years old. Her 
father was president of the Snowtown 
National Bank. Her mother was an in- 
valid, confined most of the time to her 
room. She had a sister eight years older 
than herself, who was away at Vassar; and 
so Maude Alice had everything quite her 
own way in her home. The little cottage 
to which we have alluded was her very 
own, built at her suggestion, and under 
her daily supervision. It had a small 
kitchen, bed-room, and parlor, and was 
furnished precisely like any house. The 
kitchen had a diminutive range, the 
crockery-closet was full of silver (plated), 
glassware, and china, and there were fry- 
ing-pans, stew-pans, and kettles. The 
parlor, which also served as a dining-room, 
had its carpet, pictures, easy-chairs, book- 
case, and lounge. The bed-room was fully 
equipped, though rarely occupied; for the 
little mistress preferred the greater security 
of the larger roof during the still hours of 
the night. Into this wonderful cottage no 
one was free to enter unless by the especial 
invitation of its owner. 

Maude Alice was very fortunate in hav- 
ing a father who took so much pains and 
spent so much money to please her. In the 





little kitchen, she occupied many hours in 
learning the mysteries of the culinary art, 
and frequently her dearest friends were in- 
vited to the feast she served; and, although 
her dishes were not always perfect suc- 
cesses, she at least never found fau!t with 
them and partook of them without fear of 
megrims or sick headaches. 

Like all very young ladies whose wishes 
are law, Maude Alice had been surfeited 
with dolls. She possessed dolls made in New 
York, London, Paris, Vienna, Calcutta, 
Pekin and Yedo—dolls made from paper, 
papier-maché, bisque, china and wax— 
dolls with real hair and moving eyes, dolls 
that could sing, cry or speak. Having had 
every conceivable experience in dolls, 
Maude Alice began to tire of boughten 
dolls, and so resolved ona new depatture. 
She would herself construct a doll such as 
no girl ever before had possessed; no pigmy 
doll, but a young lady doll, that would fili her 
largest easy chair, and serve her for real 
company,when, for a day or so, she and 
her very dearest friend should fail to be on 
speaking terms. 

The garret of the great house was full of 
discarded pieces of furniture, old pictures 
and bric-a-brac, including a life-size bust of 
Clytie. It had filled a niche in the wall of 
the upper hall, and had in time become so 
specked and begrimed with dust as to be no 
longer presentable, and had then been con- 
signed to the garret. It was this bust 
that had constituted the first armful borne 
by Maude Alice to her cottage. The re- 
maining armfuls consisted of large rolls of 
cotton batting, and clothing from the ward 
robe of her sister now away at college. Into 
the mysteries of the make-up of the mod- 
ern young lady the present biographer does 
not feel competent to enter. He dare not 
even peep into the windows of the little 
cottage during the happy days in which 
his little friend was engaged in her crea- 
ative work. It was fortunate that Maude 
Alice and her very dearest friend had fallen 
out the day before this work was inaugu- 
rated, and that no finger touched the elec- 
tric bell at the cottage while it was in 
progress. 

At last the wonderful doll was complete. 
The cheeks of the Clytie, no longer be- 
smirched, were resplendent with lily white 
and rouge; the eyes were as black as lamp- 
black could make them, the eyebrows deli- 
cately penciled, the lips glowing like rubies. 
Lovely bangs hung low on the forehead, a 
false tront and false switches covered the 
head. The bunch of sunflowers on the left 
breast were resplendent with gold paint; a 
dress of the finest India mull fell in graceful 
folds around the figure, while from beneath 
its hem peeped a pair of the daintiest 
bronze boots. Long silk gauntlets covered 
the hands, which were gracefully folded in 
the lap of the sittivg figure, which, now 
complete, lay back in the large easy chair, 
in the most languid attitude. 

Maude Alice stood a little back, survey- 
ing the results of her handiwork with un- 
speak-ble delight. 

‘‘It needs only to be breathed into to 
make it alive,” she said, speaking to her- 
self. 

Then, impulsively, she put her lips to 
those of the plaster Clytie, and breathed 
into them. Suddenly she drew her lips 
away, half frightened, and jumped back, 
shaking out her long hair, and gazing at 
the young-lady doll with round-eyed won- 
der. Did Clytie really move, or had her 
imagination deceived her? After a little 
she put her lips once more to those of the 
Clytie; and this time she was not mistaken. 
She felt the plaster lips grow mobile and 
soft, and yield to the soft pressure of her 
own; then the lamp-black eyes began to 
sparkle, the whole figure to become ani- 
mated. 

‘Oh! you great big darling!” Maude 
Alice cried. ‘‘ Are you really alive?” 

A smile passed over Clytie’s face, and 
she half rose to her feet, and then, giving a 
little gasp, sank helplessly back into the 
chair. 

Maude Alice ran into the kitchen, and 
taking a long, black, hard rubber tube, 
through which she was accustomed to im- 
bibe lemonade, placed it to Clytie’s lips and 
commenced breathing through it. When 
the wonderful doll was so full of breath that 
it could hold no more, Maude Alice stepped 
back and curiously awaited the result. With ‘ 





a giflish laugh, Clytie rose to her feet. Her 
first movement was to reach behind and 
pinch out her pannier, so that it would 
stand out at its utmost prominence; then, 
seeing a mirror, she ran hastily toward it, 
and commenced admiring herself in it, 
walking to and fro before it, advancing and 
receding, looking first over one shoulder 
and then over the other. Having exhausted 
every pose known to feminine instinct, she 
at last turned, and, running up to Maude 
Alice, threw her arms, with enthusiasm, 
around her neck exclaiming : 

‘* You deah girl, you’re too utterly sweet 
for anything.” 

Maude Alice submitted to the effusive 
embrace, and even returned it with equal 
fervor. 

‘* You are the darlingest doll I ever had,” 
she answered, ‘and I wish I could think 
of some name one-half as beautiful as you 
are.” 

“I hope it will bea very esthetic name,” 
the young-lady doll simpered.: ‘* Won't 
you please call over all the prettiest ones 
and let me choose?” 

Maude Alice repeated all the names she 
could think of; but none of them suited 
until she happened to think of Angelica. 

‘Oh! that is just divine,” said the young: 
lady doll, clasping her hands in well simu- 
lated rapture. 

Then Maude Alice took Angelica all over 
her little eottage, explaining the uses of 
everything. She opened the bookcase door 
to show her its contents; but just then An- 
gelica’s eyes spied the last number ot Har- 
per’s Bazar, which Maude Alice had used 
to wrap up some oranges taken from the 
dining-room of the big house. Angelica 
opened the paper at the full-page fashion 
plate, and was instantly oblivious to every- 
thing passing around her. Her attention 
was finally aroused by the rattle of the car- 
Tiage as it drove into the yard, and, look- 
ing out, Angelica saw the coachman de- 
scend from the box with all the grace of an 
Apollo. He had on a very red neck-tie, 
very tight pants, very short coat, and his 
upper lip was adorned with a most adora- 
ble mustache. He had been giving the 
carriage horses an airing; and, having no 
passenger and the day proving very warm, 
had discarded his regulation overcoat and 
other paraphernalia. 


Angelica dropped the Bazar instantly 
and, rushing out, was about to throw her 
arms around this favored mortal, when 
Maude Alice suddenly clutched her by the 
arm and dragged her back into the cottage. 

‘You must not act like that!” said 
Maude Alice with all the severity she was 
capable of. 

‘*He was just adorable, and I felt my "— 
Angelica was going to say heart, but being 
conscious that her heart consisted of noth- 
ing but cotton batting, she hesitated. 

Then Maude Alice indulged in a good 
deal of sage ivformation regarding the ways 
of the world. She told Angelica that 
coachmen were favored mortals to whom 
the opportunities for choosing from the 
most eligible young ladies were accorded, 
and who, therefore, were not to be thus 
summarily appropriated by any girl who 
might desire to win their love. 

Notwithstanding the strong development 
of feminine heredity in Angelica, it took 
Maude Alice several days to thoroughly 
ground her in the ways becoming to a 
girl of the period; but before the week had 
expired Angelica was allowed to prome- 
nade the business mall of Snowtown all 
alone, though Maude Alice always kept a 
little in the rear ir. order to be on hand to 
check any too pronounced demonstrations. 

As Angelica’s breathing capacity was 
limited, and liable to become exhausted at 
the expiration of every four hours, it be- 
came necessary for her to time her shop- 
ping expeditions, for which she had speed- 
ily developed a wonderful genius. That no 
accident might occur, Maude Alice had 
given Angelica her gold watch, command- 
ing her to consult it frequently, and to tura 
her steps toward the little cottage, at least 
a half hour before her breath would ex- 
pire. 

It was a perfect morning near the mid- 
dle of May. The northern spring had come 
unusually early, and the air was full of 
perfume and song. The white blossoms of 

the cherry and plum were already begin- 
ning to fade, but the apple trees were in the 
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full glory of pink and creamy white blos- 
soms. The birds were universally jubilant, 
singing of dawning love or suecessful 
courtships. 

Angelica come down the broad avenue 
on which she lived, and turned into the 
still broader Boulevard. No girl of the 
period could have possibly looked more 
charming. Her broad white hat, radiant 
with long white nodding plumes, her white 
linen robes, heavy with priceless old laces 
hanging in graceful folds and knotted at 
the waist with the sheeny silver cf satin 
ribbon. Through the delicate net-work of 
her corsage and the close sleeves of her 
dress could be seen her lily white neck 
and rounded arms. Creamy white silk 
gauntlets covered her small hands, one of 
which carried an alligator shopping bag, 
while the other held aloft a white satin 
parasol. 

The business part of the city was ranged 
around a large parallelogram. Two parks, 
with a fountain separating them, ran along 
the center of this parallelogram, and 
around it were arranged substantial brick 
structures. Angelica entered the mall from 
the Boulevard, and at once proceeded to 
the leading dry goods house of Many, De- 
partments & Co. It was in this store that 
Angelica had come to spend nearly all of 
her breathing hours. Itis true that these 
hours might have been somewhat length- 
ened had she been content to wear a corset 
several sizes larger; but she felt that she 
would rather cut short even her brief hours 
of enjoyment than sacrifice the fairy-like 
span of waist which a seventeen inch cor- 
set made possible. 

The superb display of millinery and dress 
goods in the house of Many, Departments 
& Co. was not the only attraction which 
drew Angelica to this store. Among the 
many salesmen was one who had wona 
supreme place in her affections, which even 
a coachman would find it hard to displace. 
Frank Clifford, the junior partner of the 
house, was much sought after by the young 
widows and the less guileful sisterhood of 
Snowtown. But Clifford, while not un- 
mindful of the worship of a score of young 
or youngish women, had long since 
plighted his troth toa maiden who sup- 
ported herself and her mother with money 
earned as a teacher in the graded schools 
of Snowtown, and who was one of those 
rare specimens of womanhood, so sweet, 
80 pure, so true, that men are proud to 
acknowledge them their superiors. 

Clifford had never, not even in thought, 
swerved in his allegiance to Marjorie Kir- 
tle, and the wedding day had only been 
postponed until he could offer her a home 
in which even genteel poverty shuuld have 
no place. But in every armor there are 
some weak spots; and the most invincible 
warriors, like Achilles and Siegfried, are 
atill exposed to the shafts and arrows of 
misfortune. By some metaphysical intui- 
tionalism Angelica became conscious of 
this truth, and she immediately laid siege 
to every avenue leading to Clifford’s heart. 
With such persistence and grace was her 
attack conducted that Clifford at last began 
to long for the hours of her daily visits, 
and occasionally forego his dinner for the 
pleasure of seeing her enter the gate lead- 
ing to Maude Alice’s cottage. 

Matters had reached this stage when the 
legal holiday known as Decoration Day 
came once more. The business places of 
Snowtown were generally closed, and all 
its saleswomen and salesmen were free to 
spend the day as their inclinations 
prompted. Clifford had chosen to spend 
the day in his own room, sitting by an open 
window, the prey of many conflicting fan- 
cies, A volume of Tennyson’s poems, open 
at the ‘Dream of Fair Women,” lay, face 
downward, on his knee. He had attempted 
to read; but there was no fair woman in all 
the poet’s dreams one-half so fair as An- 
gelica, and her fair face, with its classic 
features, continually interposed itse.f be- 
tween his eyes and the printed page. 
Thoughts of Marjorie no longer intruded 
upon him; for the moment he had ceased 
to care for her; forthe moment, unwisely, 
he was on with the new love before he was 
off with the old. 

As the long day grew slowly toward its 
close he felt an ungovernable impulse to 
seek Angelica’s presence. He felt that he 
could not allow the day to pass without his 





eyes resting upon her, even if it were only 
in the distance. Accordingly, he made a 
somewhat elaborate toilet, and Jate in the 
afternoon took his way to the Boulevard 
and turned into the broad avenue on which 
the cottage of Maude Alice was situated. 

A private way ran along the eastern bor- 
ders of the banker’s elegant grounds, close 
to which the cottage bad been built. 
Clifford turned down this private passage, 
his heart throbhing with fear and hope. 
He had advanced but ashort distance when 
he saw the gleam of her white garments, 
all the more prominent from the tender 
green of the sprouting foliage which sur- 
rounded her. His heart instinctively told 
him that it was Angelica who sat there, a 
fitting adjunct of the expanding glories of 
the year, and as he passed her he lifted his 
hat high in the air and made a profound 
bow. 

‘Mr. Clifford, won’t you come in heah 
and rest?” he heard her lisp in the most 
musical accents. 

Clifford turned with alacrity, retraced 
his steps to the garden gate, and a moment 
later was standing, hat in hand, before the 
object of his adoration. Angelica drew 
her white robes close to her person, making 
room for him by her side on the rustic seat. 

** Won't you sit down close by me?” she 
asked, with a most bewitching smile. 

“Thank you. I hope to see you well,” 
Clifford answered, his voice husky with 
emotions, as he accepted the proffered 
seat. 

‘*Who can help being well in such a de- 
lightful place as this; for is it not delight- 
ful heah, Mr. Clifford?” she asked. 

**It is delightful wherever you are,” 
Clifford answered, mustering courage as he 
spoke. 

‘*Oh! you deah creature! How can you?” 
Angelica cried, tapping him coquettishly on 
the shoulder with her fan. 

Emboldened by this familiarity, Clifford 
took the small hand in Lis own, and gave 
it a tender pressure. 

** Angelica,” he said, and then paused, 
half frightened at his own audacity in thus 
addressing her. 

Angelica gave him a reassuring smile, and 
even enc uraged him with a slight pressure 
of the hand which she had allowed him to 
retain. With increasing hopes, Clifford 
raised the delicate fingers to his lips and 
impressed a fervent kiss upon them. 

‘‘Adorable one,” he whispered, ‘‘it is 
Heaven to be near you. What happier lot 
than to live forever with the light of your 
divine eyes! Since the first moment I saw 
you, I have loved you, adored you, wor- 
shiped the very ground you walked upon.” 

Angelica bent lovingly toward Clifford 
during his inane utterances, and finally 
rested her head upon his shoulder. 

**You deah creature,” she answered, 
*‘you’ve quite won my”— Again she was 
about to say heart; then, remembering her 
incongruous make-up, she paused ; then 
after a moment’s hesitation, she added: 
** You are just beautiful in your devotions.” 

With a thrill of rapture, Clifford placed 
his arm around Angelica’s yielding waist, 
and drew her close and still closer to his 
breast, pressing the most impassioned 
kisses on her lips. 

In the midst of this passionate embrace, 
he suddenly felt her form grow limp and 
flaccid; her lips parted, and a gush of cold 
air resembling that of a collapsing bellows, 
blew upon his cheeks; then her face grew 
hard and unyielding as if made of plaster. 
Ia dismay, Clifford started back, partially 
withdrawing his arm. Angelica instantly 
feil away from him,and, with a dull, hollow 
thud her head struck against the arm of the 
rustic seat. Something white and glisten- 
ing detached itself from the meshes of her 
hair and fell at his feet; he stooped and 
picked it up and to his dismay discovered 
it 10 be a delicately molded ear ia plaster. 
Angelica now lay in a state of utter and 
hopeless collapse, her white plumed hat 
partially fallen from her head, her garments 
disarrayed, and filling Clifford’s mind with 
unspeakable dismay. He saw a plaster 
bust of Clytie, painted with rouge and lily 
white, its head covered with false hair, 
attached to a body evidently stuffed with 
cotton batting, and dressed in a costly robe 
of India mull. While he thus stood in ut- 





ter bewilderment, gazing at this curious 
effigy, he felt himself rudely thrust on 











side, anda young girl, with long, stream- 
ing hair, her eyes blazing with anger, her 
little fist clinched as if about to strike, 
stood before him. 

‘* How dare you touch my dolly, you 
naughty man?” she cried, the moment she 
could master her emotions. 

** Your dolly?” Clifford echoed, in stupe- 
fied tones. 

‘** Yes, my dolly!” the girl answered. 

Then, stooping over the prostrate figure, 
Maude Alice took from her pocket a long, 
black rubber tube, and putting it to the lips 
of the plaster Clytie, began vigorously to 
breathe into them, but without any appar- 
ent results. After repeating this strange 
operation several times, she placed her arm 
under the bedy and raised it up, noticing 
as she did so that one ear was gone, leaving 
a large hole through which all the breath 
she had forced through the lips had escaped. 
Discovering this, she suddenly dropped the 
Clytie, and turned once more upon Clifford. 

‘* You naughty man, you’ve broken my 
dolly, and I'll have you arrested!” she 
cried. 

Clifford, who had watched the girl’s 
movements with increasing wonder, at this 
turned and went slowly out of the grounds. 
Was that a fair type of the girl 
of the period, he thought, made up 
mostly of cotton batting, lily white, rouge, 
and dry goods; good for nothing but to 
flirt with, liable at any moment to collapse 
and disclose the sham of its existence? 

Full of these melancholy meditations, he 
walked down the broad avenue and turned 
into the Boulevard; and there, just ahead of 
him, went tripping gracefully along a little 
figure clad in plain yet exquisitely perfect 
garments. He quickened his pace, and as 
he reached her side, touched her arm. 

‘** Marjorie,” he said, ‘‘ how glad I am to 
thus overtake you—to meet in you one real 
woman who, in life or death, I feel as- 
sured will never disappoint me.” 

Marjorie looked up into his face with a 
loving, trustful smile, blissful in ber ignor- 
ance, and, taking his arm, went, pouring 
into his ear her little tender confidences, 
little recking the peril from which he had 
but the moment before escaped. 
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SWIMMING PLANTS. 


In UNION 


Tne differences which so readily sepa- 
rate the highest members of the two king- 
doms of living things, plants and animals, 
become more and more obscure as we de- 
scend to the lowest. Finally, a class of 
organisms is arrived at, of which it would 
be quite impossible to determine the nature, 
whether plant or animal, by means of 
those tests which apply to the higher mem- 
bers. For example, all of the higher plants 
are fixed organisms, and all the higber 
animals locomotive; but among the lowest 
members of the two kingdoms there are 
many plants which are motile, and many 
avimals which spend their lives fixed in one 
place. The motile, or swimming plants, 
are all microscopic in size; and they are 
among the most interesting objects which 
that instrument reveals to us. One of the 
commonest is that called the protococcus, 
and this one is of special interest, from 
the fact that it possesses organs of locomo- 
tion during only a part of its 1ife, so that 
at one period in its life-history it is a sta_ 
tionary aud at another a motile organism. 

The pretococcus abounds in the soft 
mud that collects in roof-gutters and on 
damp rocks and walls. If a little of this 
mud be spread out in water into a thin 
layer and placed under a microscope, round 
bodies, about one five-hundredth of an 
inch in diameter, having a well-defined 
transparent outer wall or sac and colored 
contents, will be seen. They are very 
pretty to look at, the bright red and green 
of the colored part being combined in 
various ways. Besides the single cells 
others will probably be found divided by 
partitions into two, three, or four parts; 
and if one watches one of the plants thus 
dividing, the parts after a time will be seen 
to separate, and each one become a new 
plant. It is hardly to be expected that 








one can find a protococcus passing from 
the still to the motile stage, thouzh he 
would be sure to observe this strange 
process if he were to watch long enough. 
What happens is, first, a shrinking of the 
soft inner part, and a slight elongation of 
the cell; then a kind of bridge forms be- 
tween the inner part and the sac, and 
presently two slender projections begin to 
grow out from the bridge. They become 
longer and thinner, and finally resemble 
hairs, and are called cilia. They now 
begin to lash to and fro in the water, and 
in this way the plant swims about. It 
preseuts a very curious sight as it glides 
about, and one is almost persuaded to be- 
lieve that, after all, the naturalists have 
made a mistake, and that this gracefully 
moving creature must be an animal and not 
a plant. The reasons why it is placed in 
the plant kingdom are the same as those 
given in a previous article for the yeast 
plant. 

The protococcus is capable of existing 
ina dry state, and is then readily carried 
about by the winds and thus distributed 
over a wide region of country. It is in this 
way that the so-called showers of ‘red 
snow,” which sometimes occur in Northern 
latitudes, are produccd; this red-snow 
plant being one species of protococcus. 

Perhaps the most curious of the swim- 
ming plant is that called the volvox. It 
is quite common in weedy ponds, and may 
usually be easily obtained by collecting a 
few quarts of surface water and allowing it 
to stand for an hour. The volvox may 
then be detected as a minute green ball 
slowly rolling through the water. Under 
the microscope it is an exceedingly beau- 
tiful and curious object. It is seen to con- 
sist of a collection of very many tiny green 
cells rolled together in the form ofa ball 
and surrounded by a transparent sac or case. 
Each of the green cells is provided with a 
pair of cilia which project out through 
minute holes in the sac giving it a hairy 
appearance. [tis by the lashing of these 
cilia that the litdle sphere goes rolling along 
through the water. Sometimes in the in- 
terior of the ball cells of a large size may 
be seen; these cells are destined, after a 
time, to break through the case and develop 
into new plants. 

Another interesting class of motile fresh- 
water plants is that called the desmids. 
They all consist of a single cell of green 
matter, surrounded by a clear, colorless sac. 
They have a very great variety of forms, 
often of great beauty ; in general, they show 
a line of division by which the cell is made 
to consist of two equal and symmetrical 
parts. Itis at this line of division that a 
constriction occurs when the cell multi- 
plies by act of self-division. 

The desmids do not appear to be pro- 
vided with organs of locomotion like the 
forms described above, and the munner in 
which their movements are effected is a 
question of much interest but still unset- 
tled. The movement is often of an oscil- 
latory kind, the cell alternately moving 
backward and forward through a small 
space. At other times they show a kind of 
rolling movement. In all casesthe motion 
is slow and languid, in marked contrast to 
that of organisms provided with cilia. Ap- 
parently the movements are of a purely 
mecharical nature, not dependent upon 
anything like volition, as in the higher ani- 
mals; for they do not seem to avoid obsta- 
cles in their paths, but slowly push them 
aside, or, if unable to do this, come to a 
stop. An ingenious, and, tothe mind of 
many observers, satisfactory explanation of 
their movements is the following: It is sup- 
posed that in their nutritive processes they 
take in and give out fluid matters from op- 
posite sides of their bodies, and that the 
effects of the admission and emission of the 
currents is to overcome the resistance of 
the surrounding medium, and cause the 
plant to move forward. According to this 
idea the oscillatory movements common to 
many species are explained by supposing 
the two opposite apertures to exchange 
functions with each change in the direction 
of the movements. Others have supposed 


that desmids have cilia too small to be dis- 
cerned. Of these two hypotheses the latter 
has the advantage of being analogous to the 
known causes of locomotion in other lower 
forms of life, while the former better ac- 
counts for the . guy purely mechan- 
ical movements of many species. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communrcations for thia department should be ad. 
dressed * Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. New York. 





CRO838 WORD ENIGMA, 

My first is in greeting. 

My next is iu meeting. 
Aly thir) is in netting. 

My fourth is in fretting, 
My fifth is in strangling. 
My sixthisin wrangling. 
My zeventh is in blasting. 
My eighth isin grafting. 
My ninth is in wading. 

My tenth is in raiding. 

My cleventh is io gnashing. 
My twelfth is in trashing. 





z 


Let us never forget him. 


CENTRAL ACROSTICS, 


Form new words by inserting letters which 


form the acrostics. 


Lexon Dorxer 
Steir Paent 
Coxal Tox es 
F oral Mie«st 
Ac#es Hasete 
and 
Rwein Fi-«st 
Hore 8 To « ett 
Theee Moe«st 
Ma*se Piszxes 
Speit Pasxte 


have been followed by pleasant weather. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 5TH, 
POETICAL ENIGMA. 
The statesman, lawyer, merchant, man of 
trade, 
Pants for the refuge of some rural shade. 
WILLIAM CowPER. 
BLANK PUZZLE, 

1. Prate; 2, pear; 3, pat; 4, pet; 5, rep; 6, 
at; 7, pa; 8, ear; 9, tea; 10, pea; 11, rate; 12, 
par ; 13, rap; 14, rat; 15, trap; 16, are; 17, ape; 
18, tear; 19, rapt; 20, art; 21, era; 22, tear; 
23, tare; 24, pate; 25, eat; 26, rapt; 27, tape; 
28, peat ; 29, ate ; 30, part; 31, per. 

ODD PUZZLE, 
Ragman. 
Manor. 
Orbit. 
Bitten. 
Tendon. 
Donkey. 
MATHEMATICAL ENIGMA, 

The third of a ion is certainly ** T.” 
(May it puzzle you less than it puzzled me!) 
And that ** IE.” by the same arithmetical law, 
Was an eighth of f-o-u-r-f-e-e-t in a moment I 

saw. 
As sixteen ounces will make a pound, 
One-fifth to be **N,” I quickly found. 
One-ninth of t-r-o-y-p-o-u-n-d is certainly ‘* D,” 
And a seventh of f-u-r-l-o-n-g is **O” you will 

see. 
One-sixth of a d-o 1-l-a-r you'll find to be * L,” 
While my seventh’s the same from e-]-], 
Of a c-o-t-t-o-n-b-a-i-e, surely one-tenth is an 

“ A” 
And “R” is an eighth of a f-a-r-t-h-i-n-g you'll 

Bay ; 
While none will be found for a moment unwill- 

ing 
To admit that an “*L” is one eighth of a shill- 


ing. 
To the “solver successful” his joy may re- 
double 


At finding ‘‘ten dollars” reward for his trouble. 
And if he should feel he’s not much a gainer, 
Still owns to the joke of the cute “ Ent R Tain- 
er.” 
RIVAL SCHOOLS. 
Allopatby, Hommopathy. 








Selections. 
BRIBERY IN ANCIENT GREECE. 


IMPERIALISM and party spirit were largely 
developed in Greece. Nicias knew ‘hat he 
could count on the spirit of Imperialism in 
the Athenian citizen when, to encourage 
his soldiers in dire straits in the harbor of 
Syracuse, he reminded them of 10 péya 
évona tov ’AOy;vov—pathetic words in the 
mouth of the old general so sick and weak 
in body, but so strong and stout of heart. 
The democracy of Athens—if, indeed, it 
can be correctly called a democracy— had 
a political education far superior to the 
Roman. or to the rank or file under mod- 
ern popular governments; and her citizens 
developed a sense of duty to Athens which 
made them cling not only to a heaven-born 
Pericles, but to an honest plodding Nicias, 
whose only merit was his firm hold of that 
ecling which ‘‘the Olympian ” inculcated 
80 eloquently—he was an dpaoric of 
Athens, ‘‘enamored” of the stately per- 
sonality of his country. 

When no larger feeling swayed the Greek 
populace, Party Spirit (dp:#e:a) had its full 
effect. Aristotle tells that in a certain 
Arcadian state sortition superseded election, 
because the electors invariably chose their 
Own partisans (rodc dpiHevouéeouc), instead of 
the person most eminent in public affairs. 





Solon recognized the value of Party Spirit. 
when he punished the citizen who, on the 
outbreak of arv sedition or attempt at 
revolution, shonld stand aloof and take 
part with neither side. Aristotle records 
the terms of an cutepcken oligarchial oath 
taken on assuming office, ‘‘ And [ will be 
malignant against the People. and will de- 
vise against them whatsoever evil I can.” 
This catechism of one’s dutv to his narty 
remaired without a parallel till President 
Ardrew Jackson proclaimed the doxrtrine, 
‘*To the victors the spoils.” But other in- 
fluences rendered electoral corruption 
imnossible in Greece. In many states the 
most important offices were made to de- 
pend on lot: sometimes on methods of an- 
pointment not more rational, but equally 
adverse to briberv. This is the account 
which Plutarch gives us of the mode of 
electing the Elders in Lacedemon: and itis 
prebable that the same system was employed 
in choosing far more important officers, the 
Evhors. It is justly characterized by 
Aristotle as ‘* quite too childish” : 

** When the assembly had met, certain persons 
selected for the pur ose were shut up in a build- 
ing near at hand, so that they could not see or 
be seen. but could onlv bear the shouting of the 
assembly. For. as with other matters, the Lace- 
demonians decide between the competitors by 
acclamation. One by one the candidates were 
introduced according to an order fixed by lot, 
and walked without spesking through the as- 
sembly. The loudness and enthusiasm of the 
shout raised as each candidate entered was esti- 
mated and taken down on a tablet by the persons 
shut up in the adjacent building: who then re- 
turned as elected him who was received with the 
longest and loudest shout.” 


Electoral corruption, then,was little prac- 
ticed in Greece, a fact which is the more 
impressed on us wher we remember how 
rare is the word dexéCew, the only word for 
‘** to bribe” in Greek: and it is oftener used 
for tampering with juries than with elec- 
tors. Aristotle does not recognize elector- 
al corruption at all, unless such is his mean- 
ing when he says that in Carthage the most 
important offices. including even the throne 
and the command of the forces, were ‘‘ pur- 
chasable,” adding the candid reflection, ‘‘it 
is natural that a man should make money of 
his office if he has to pay for it.” Even in this 
passage it is not certain that Aristotle does 
not mean that the fees or expenses on 
entering office at Carthage were purposely 
made very heavy. to render it inaccessible 
to any but the very wealthy. Or again, it 
may have been possible to purchase bigh 
office in Carthage as it was possible till 
quite recent times to purchase commissions 
in the British army, end judicial positions 
in France. If his meaniog is that office 
was accessible only by means cf bribery, 
then in this respect, as well as in the plural- 
ism which prevailed in her Government, 
Carthage seems to have been unique in the 
ancient world as known to Aristotle. 

Other and worse forms of corruption 
were far more prevalent in Greece, the 
payment of persons invested with public 
functions to use them unjustly, and of 

uries to give verdicts against the evidence. 

be mutual recrimivations of Demosthenes 
and Aschines bring into strong prominence 
the untrustworthiness of public function- 
aries, and this is illustrated still more 
clearly by the history of Snarta. When 
Pausanias, after the battle of Plats, called 
on Thebes to surrender her Medizing 
leaders, the latter voluntarily gave them. 
selves up in the expectation § that 
they would be tried, and their acquittal 
would be procured by their powerful 
friends. Pausanias shared their anticipa- 
tion, and accordingly put the prisoners to 
death at once without any trial. It isa 
singular coincidence that this same Pausa- 
nias, only a few years afterward, when 
attainted of treason, returned and surren- 
dered himself at Sparta in hopes of buying 
off his punishment. Leotychides, Pleis- 
toanax, Astyochus, Cleandridas, and Gylip- 
pus, all took bribes. Aod Thucydides tells 
us that the tricrarch and generals of the 
Lacedsemonian and allied fleet (all except 
Hermocrates) took money from Tissa- 
phe rnes to betray the interests of their coun- 
try: Themistocles took and administered 
br /bes, but it was to save, not to betray his 
country. If ever dishonor stood rooted in 
honor, it was when Themistocles took a 
bribe from Eubcea to pay it to Adimantus, 
when he laid at the feet of Hellas not only 
his genius but his probity. Other Greeks, 
from Leonidas to Amompharetus, were 
ready to lay down their lives for their 
country. To impede the trampling hosts 
of barbarism, Themistocles threw down 
his honor in their path. 
Aristotle observes that the E>horalty in 
Sparta was corrupt: ‘‘Tue Ephors are 
chosen from the whole body of the people, 
so the office often falls into the hands of 
very needy persons, who accordingly have 
shown themselves corrupt.” He then 
uotes ‘‘a recent case” in which the 
Ephors, being bribed, did their best to 
ruin the state. lLlence, as he calls the 
Ephoralty ‘‘ the keystone of the whole 
constitution,” we may infer that Sparta 
was largely infected with the lower: form 
of corruption. On this subject Aristotle 
makes a remark, which shows how little 
electoral corruption prevailed in Greece. 
He condemns canvassing; he condemns 
even the candidate’s spplication for office. 
‘*Tbe man,” he says, ‘‘ who is fit for the 
place should have it, whether he wants it 
or not. No one would apply for office if 





he were not ambitious; and ambition and 













covetousness are the most common motives 
to crime.” 

Hence, perhaps, the dyslogistic connota- 
tion of ‘‘ ambition” in Shakespeare and the 


writers of his time. It hes often been re- 
matked how largely the philosophy of 
Aristotle—which in the hands of the School- 
men was for centuries the only study of 
Europe, and which has thus usurped by 
far the largest share of the attention of 
civilization from the time of Aristotle 
to the present day—has impressed its 
mark on all the languages which 
have a Latin basis. To it and to it alone 
we owe such common words as *‘ actually,” 
‘*habit,” ‘‘categorv,” ‘ predicament,” 
“* energy,” ‘‘motive,” ‘‘ maxim,” * princi- 
ple,” and manv others. The peddler who 
recommends the quality of his wares and 
offers a reduction on taking a quantity, little 
thinks he is using words which but for the 
philosophy of Aristotle would never have 
found their way into bis language. 

The kinds of corruption which Aristotle 
apprehends are the embezzling of public 
moneys and the dishonest discharge of 
public functions. To meet the fermer 
abuse he proposes that transfers of public 
money should be made in presence of all 
the citizens, and duplicates of the accounts 
deposited with certain bodies; and to 
counteract the latter, that there should be 
‘‘certain distinctions ordained by law for 
those who have a good name for pro- 
bity.” An English judge would look on 
areward given for incorruptibility as an 
insult to the morale of the Bench; 
an American would probably regard it as 
a slight on his own ‘‘ smartness.” 

When Aristotle says that ‘‘the many ase 
more incorruptible than the few,” 
he is applying his doctrine, that there isin 
every assembly a collective wisdom and a 
collective morality, which is greater than 
the sum would be, if one could add to- 
gether the wisdom or moral sense of all 
the individuals of whom the aesembly is 
composed. In like manner, it was said 
that the House of Commons bad more good 
sense and good taste than any one manin 
it; and Burke declared that ‘‘ besides the 
characters of the individuals tbat compose 
it, this House has a collective character of 
its own.” 

The history of Greece certainly bears out 
the doctrine, that the moral sense of a 
democracy is higher thaa that of an oli- 
garchy. Tbe populace in Athens were 
fickle and changeable, and very prone to 
sudden outbursts of rage and panic. One 
cannot forget the trial of the gencrals after 
Arginuse, the fanatic fury which followed 
the mutilation of the Herme, and the 
bloodv decree acainst Mitylene. But what 
oligarchy would have been capable of the 
frantic energy which Demos used in order 
to prevent the execution of that horrid 
design? In what oligarchy do we find 
such moderation as attended the deposition 
of the Four Hundred, such aelf-immolation 
as Athens showed before Salamis? Con- 
trast with this the violence of the Four 
Hundred and the Thirty, and the monstrous 
cruelty and treachery whereby Sparta got 
rid of her Helots, who, she feared, might 
“ take her difficulty for their opportunity,” 
and rise against her, when her proanects 
looked blackest in the Peloponnesian War. 
Well might Aristotle write, ‘* the excesses of 
an oligarchy are more destructive to a state 
than those of the populace.” 

Aristotle holds that public officials should 
be absolved from the necessity of support- 
ing themselves while serving the state. 
They must have “‘leisure” to govern. But 
“nowadays,” he writes, ‘‘for the sake of the 
profit to be made out of the public purse 
and official position, men want to be al ways 
in office. They bunt after places with 
such eagerness that one might imagine the 
were invalids to whom health was impossi- 
ble except when in office.” But these offi- 
cial salaries must not be so great as to 
excite cupidity. A mere competence is not 
the goal of that ‘‘ambition” which Aris- 
totle regards with such alarm. ‘‘I* is not to 
keep out the cold that a man wants to wear 
& crown,” he says, very much in the man- 
ner of Bacon, whose wit often seems to 
jump with that of his great predecessor in 
philosophy. Aristotle seems to have a 
clear appreciation of the good element in 
party government. He tells us that the 
Spartans always looked to the mutual hos- 
tility between the two kings, and between 
the Kings and Ephors, as a salutary influ- 
ence. He does not seem to be conscious 
of the loss of force with these counteract- 
ing political influences involve, especialy 
in the foreign policy of a state: and it is 
a favorite maxim of Aristotle that a state 
must have a foreign policy. ‘* Non-inter- 
ference is political suicide,” was the max- 
imof Mazzini; in almost the same words 
Aristotle writes: 

‘ It is said that a legislature ought to keep 
before his eyes two things: the people, and the 





country they live in; buta third should have 
been added—the countries sdjacent—if the State 
to have a political career.”—Zondon Quarterly 

view. 
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A PUZZLED PROFESSION. 


Tue historv of Rheumatism, and many of the 
attempts to cure it, form one of the strangest 
records iv the annals of disease. Rheumatism 
is one «f the most perverse and obstinate of all 
diseases. One of the chief fallacies in attempts 
to cure Rheumatism bas been administering 
local treatment asif it were a disease confined 
to particular spots. 

The one thing to be remembered in dealing 
with Rheumatism is that anybody who has this 
uvpleasant disease has it ‘all over.” It is a 
disease of the blood, and it pervades the whole 
system, Therefore the whole system needs puri- 
fying and vitalizing. Is not this reasonable? 

Next, remember that there is one great vital- 
izing agent. It has been before the world a 
number of years—long enough to be thoroughly 
tested. The hosts of strong and hearty persons 
who once were sufferers but have been made 
sound and happy by Compound Oxygen, cheer- 
fully testify as to the power and success of this 
great vitalizing agent. Quietly, easily and surely 
it does ite work, driving out of the blood those 
elements which have caused the mischief, re- 
newing, purifying, and restoring to a new and 
enjoyable life, 

Among many others who have been restored 
to health by Compound Oxygen, after suffering 
protracted agony from rheumatism, may be 
mentioned the cases of Mrs. Bair of Phiiadel- 
phia, and Miss Winfree of Lynchburg, Va, 
For years these ladies had been martyrs to 
rheumatism in its most painful forms. The 
story of their recovery will be found in a bro- 
chure published by Drs, Starkey & Paen, 1529 
Arch St., Philadelphia, which thev send free to 
any address on application.—W. ¥. Witness, 


NATURE’S 4 PALATABLE Remeny. 
CURE FOR TARRANT’S 


CONSTIPATION, twrnuereser 2°" 


for the cure of Constipation, 
Torpid Liver, Bick Pied 
eche and Dyspepsia. it pro- 
motes the seven of the 
bowels, ekin and kidneys; 1s 
an efficient febrifuge, and is 
useful in all inflammatory 


200808. 
cs Itis the most economical, 
elerant and effective remedy 


sab. | ever jotted to he Dublie 
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Sick-Headache, clave and recommended by 
AND e jana. Manufactured only by 


DYSPEPSIA, "* New vor. 9” 


New York. 
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UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Without arival as a dreseing for all Salads, and asa 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc, It i with extreme 
care; all its ingredients are of the purest and best; 
and will keep good for ycars. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 
Morphine Higpit Cu sured 
d * vy til ° 
OPIUM Bred. Stephens, Lebanon, 0} 
ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 
Its merite as a WASIL BLUE have been fully t 
t Your 


and encorsed by thousands of housekeepers, Yo 
i ona) to have it on sale, Ask him for it. 
£. 8. WILT8ERGER, I’rop.. 283 N. Second Bt., Phil., Pa. 


& Uiros , Newspaper advertising agents 
pv Dt, New Vork. ie sc ee 


FIREWORKS. 


Buy of the = 
Manufacturers (ay 
NOVELTIES — |% 
SPECIALTIES, 

A full line of 
fine goods in 
beautiful colors 
for displays of 
all kinds. 

Display as- 
sortments from 
$5.00 to $250, 
ready to ship. 
We manufac- 
ture only fine 
goods. 

FULL LINE OF 
Lanterns 


AND 


FLAGS. 
DETWILLER & STREET, Manufacturers 




















13 Dey St., New York. 





PRIESTLEY’S WHITE 


show respectively Canvas, Orape, Momie, 
shades and in snow-white for mourning. 


& Sim) and LeBoutellier Bros, 


Are of the same materials as the Henricttas, and put up in the same way. f 
rics, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each in six grades, 


They will be fouod to furnish a variety in warmth, 
style, and price, to suit all temperatures and occasions, and all styles of making and trim- 


an" 
ev are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by 
Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, Crawford 





SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Five distinct fab- 


, and Piain weaves, and come in cream 
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Sav and Garden, 


The Acricultural Editor wilt be giad to reeetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more vatuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel epectaliy wierested.| 


NEW AND DESIRABLE PLANTS. 


D. WELLOOME, 








BY MRS. M, 





MONTBRETIA CROCOSMIAEFLORA.— We were well 
pleased with this plant as it bloomed profusely 
last season, and we were specially gratified, on 
taking it from the cellar two or three weeks since, 
to find twenty-four new plants springing from 
the roots, It reveals a wonderful power of multi- 
pheation. The plant sent us last spring was a 
small one, like theee new growths ; but it rapid- 
ly developed into a vigorous plant, with gladi- 
oli-like leaver, and sent up several spikes, on 
which were oc rne fifty orange red, lily-shaped 
flowrets. On taking it from the border in the 
autumn, we detached three fine plants, which 
had grown from the roots, and potted them 
separately. These died, not having become self- 
rooted before putting in the cellar. It is prob- 
ably the better way to let the cffshoots remain 
with the parent plant until spring. 

Canna Enmanni.—Although introduced here 
from France four years ago, it was littie known 
until last year, when several who had tested it be 
began to praise it through the press ; and no doubt 
the demand for this new canna will be large the 
present season. Mr. Henry Cannell, of Swan- 
ley, England, says, in his Floral Guide for 1885, 
that he has bought nearly all of the stock in 
Europe; from the raiser at the Royal Gardens 
in Germany all he could spare. This alone is 
a sufficient recommendation of this wonderful 
canna, which, unlike most varieties, is very 
beautifalin ite flowers, which are three inches 
long and two wide, and of a glowing rosy-crim- 
son color, produced in masses at the extremity 
of the stalk. Single plants frequently have 
seven or eight stalks, each bearing twenty-fiv 
or thirty flowers. They are very ornamental 
whether grown in pots, vases, or open ground, 
and are not only summer bloomers, but will after- 
ward blossom al] winter in the house, or they 
cap be kept at rest in the cellar. Price, fifty 
cents. 

C. Noutoni is this year a riva) of Ehmanpi, 
said to “produce magnificent large flowers, 
three times the size of the ordinary kinds, and 
brilliant in color: grand ornamental foliage.” 
That is what H. Cannell says of it, and he has 
purchased nearly all of the stock of this also. 
Mind you, he does not say ths flowers are three 
times the size of Ehmanni, but of the ordinary 
canna. It is very similar to it. Gladioliflora, 
another novelty, is, however, quite distinct, in 
that it bas large flowers which are erect instead 
of drooping, and a rich amber or orange in 
color. The foliage also is unlike; instead of 
being large and oval in form, the leaves are 
rather narrow, and of a blue-green hue. We 
think that these two contrasting cannas grown 
together would have a fine effect. 

Iupatiens BvLTAN!, introduced last year, is 
creating & sensation as ite merits become known 
beyond the limits of the florists’ greenhouses. We 
can fully indorse al! that has been said in praise of 
this new perpetual blooming balsam from East- 
ern Africa. It isa very neat, compact plant; 
branches freely, and flowers from the axils of 
the leaves. There is very little resemblance in 
the form of the flower to that of the ordinary 
balsam ; it is fiat, with a very long spur. Color 
bright rosy scarlet. It is very easily grown, and 
propagsted by seeds or cuttings. Succeeds best 
when planted out in a somewhat shady location, 
and requires liberal watering. 

The new double violet, Swanley White, is eulo- 
gized on both sides of the sea, has receiveda 
first-class certificate of merit in England for be- 
ing the beet pure white in cultivation. Itis a 
spurt from the. purple *“‘ Marie Louise,” which 
originated in Italy, and Messrs, Hallock & 
Thorp*, who have grown it two years, say that 
it is in every way equal to its parent in largeness 
of bloom and free flowering qualities ; that it is 
a true perpetual bloomer. The white “‘ Belle de 
Chatney” has long been favorably known. Now 
we have a new Belle, very large, color deep blue, 
with a white center, very fragrant. Argent»- 
flora is the Jargest and finest of the single violets ; 
color, bluish-veined and suffused with lilac, 

The new daisy ‘* Longfellow,” is a decided ac- 
quisition to this class of charming plants, s0 
admirable for bordering. Its dark, rose-colored 
flowers are borne on long, stiff stems, which ren- 
der it very useful for bouquets. 

The new -golden-leaved forget-me-not is a 
spurt from the old-time plant, and the new dou- 
ble flowering *‘ Elizé Fonsobert” is superior to 
both in size and form. Thecentral blooms only 
are double, judging from the illustration. It is 
announced for June 1st. 

If you have never had the double tropzolums, 
you have no idea how pretty they are. ‘ Her- 
mine Grosshoff” is admirable for a pot plant, 
being of dwarf habit. Perfectly double flowers 
of a bright orange red color, which are borne 
eontinuously, We have a novelty sent out this 


Its orange-colored flowers are striped with scar- 
let. ‘* Volcano” is a new bedding tropmolum of 
dwarf habit ; color, dark, vivid scarlet. 

We have an addition to the wee Polyantha 
roses of a saffron-yellow, deeper in the center, 
with a small white edge. It blooms in clusters, 
in great profusion ; sometimes as many as sixty 
roses on a plant. 

The new hybrid tea-rose is *‘ Antoine Mermet”; 
color, violet crimson, But the very best of this 
class is ‘‘ Pierre Guillot,” a bright, dazzling 
crimson, passing to carmine ; large, very double 
flowers; healthy and vigorous grower. Our 
hybrid teas have endured well the long, severe 
winter. We protected them with sods and ever- 
green boughs. It is a grand thing to have theze 
lovely roses so hardy. 

YaRmouts, Mz. 





BIRDS AND BUGS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





A CORRESPONDENT says; *‘ What can one do 
about it? The birds swoop down and eat every 
cherry and then take my berries, Suppose they 
do eat bugs and worms to protect my crops; if 
they then turn’ about and eat my crops, I have 
no cause for gratitude. I had a fine crop of 
Early Richmond cherries and have not been able 
to get over half a bushel of haif ripe ones, with 
twenty robins on each tree grabbing and scold- 
ing me as an intruder on their property. ‘I begin 
to feel that I don’t own anything. Beg your par- 
don, Mr. Robin, but I would like just a few rasp 
berries for dinner, And, Mr. Catbird, won’t you 
give me a few of those you claim, for my sick 
boy? And, Mr. Oriole, just one dish of peas; 
and I promise not to take any more. I under- 
stand that birds are pretty and sing sweetly. 
The sentiment is all on their side; but how 
about the desperately practical affair of profit 
and loss?” 

I wish to answer my correspondent through 
Tue INpDEPENvENT. You keep cows and horses; 
and four-fifths of all your planting is to feed 
these avimals. You keep birds—at least you 
don't wish to be without birds; yet you never 
plant a hill or sow a rood for their sustenance, 
This is all a mistake. I have jus: come in from 
my raspberries. A catbird sat on a bush close 
beside me, eating. A robin came down and I 
told him to help himself. My hens are shut up. 
I can’t have them loose anywhere and have com- 
fort and peace. YetI feed the scamps, and ge; 
paid for it. My birds pay me more liberally, and 
Iam not willing to feedthem. YesIam. Of 
all live creatures, the most safe and honest about 
a farm are birds. They don’t tramp and tear 
like cows; nor roll ina bed of peas like a horse ; 
or nibble all over creation like sheep. They 
don’t scratch and they never destroy. All these 
wild berries about the fences the birds planted. 
They simply take enough for their daily needs 
and for their babes. They sing all the time and 
pay in music. They eat millions of worms and 
pay as scavengers. They make life doubly 
pleasant; and in that they pay. 

What, then, shalil do about it? Why this 
stands to reason: that [ ought to count in the 
birds with the cats, cows, horses, dogs and 
boys, as part of the stock to be fed and pro- 
vided for. That is not hardtodo. Cherries 
should stand once more in old-fashioned rows 
clear around our lots. Why don’t they? Be- 
cause the black-knot caused by insects has de- 
stroyed them; and we have been too lazy to 
keep the trees clean. Raspberries should stand 
on every farm in neatly cultivated rows, You 
will miss a few of the earlier black caps, but 
not enough to affect your supply or your sales. 

Let me see! I have for the birds some cher- 
ties to spare. Then I have for ornamental 
purposes wild choke cherries; and mountain 
ash trees acd bush honeysuckles, All these 
bear loads of berries that the birds like. Then 
I have my berry gardens, where they are welcome. 
English sparrows are not welcome. But on my 
land they never set foot. I have such an army 
of catbirds, robins, orioles, tanagers, grosbeaks, 
etc., that they drive off and keep off the foreign 
thieves. 

I am proud of my birds,“and they are proud of 
their home. They help to keep the place neat 
and healtby. For seed eaters I have taken pains 
to grow a plenty of lettuce to run to seed; and 
on my flower lawn I keep a great bed of colum. 
bines. They like thistles, but I cannot afford to 
grow thistles. Everybody, says, How do you 
manage with the birds? I feed them. I reckon 
them in. 

OuinTox, N. Y. 


FEEDING EXPERIMENTS. 


Proressok SHELTON, of the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College, conducted a series of interesting 
experiments last winter. The results are con- 
tained in the advance sheets of his yearly report 
~—just issned. The main object has been to 
present facts without much attention to under- 
lying theories or to the opinions that might rea- 
sonably have been formed. Professor Shelton 
rightly states that these facts will prove useful 
just so far as they receive intelligent applica- 








eason, “ Bicolor,” said to surpass ‘‘ Hermine,” 





facts is as bad as the thoughtless rejection of the 

same, The professional experimenters should 

suggest and work out the ground-work that 

farmers may fill up with facts and observations 

from farm practice. This idea appears to us 

sound, Farmers do not care for opinions, but 
they desire simple facts which they may test to 

their own satisfaction. 

Two years ago, Professor Shelton sought to 
determine, by feeding trials, the relative feeding 
values of corn meal and corn-and-cob meal, 

This question is of great importance in Kansas, 

in view of the vast corn crops of the state, and 
the narrowing margin of profit in feeding. Two 
years ago it was found that cob-meal gave the 
best results, taking cost into consideration. Last 
year there was a slight difference in favor of the 
clear corn meal. ‘T'wo circumstances helped to 
bring about this result. The winter was par- 
ticularly long and severe, and the steers fed 
were in far better condition than those fed dur- 
ing the previous test. Two years ago the cattle 
were a lot of thin, half-grown natives, while last 
year high-grade Short-horns were fed. In the 
first lot the gain was largely in growth of bone 
and the coarser parts, for which it would 

appear that the cob-meal was well suited 

The use of cob-meal in feeding a large 
herd of cattle, not as an experiment, but 
for practical results, has satisfied Professor Shel 
ton that itis a vaiuable food. It is more com- 
pletely digested than the clear corn; it is eaten 
with as great relish, and cases of diarrhea were 
practically unknown; cattle were seldom *‘ orf 
their feed” when fed upon the cob meal. In or- 
der to obtain the best results, the cobs and grain 
must be ground into a powder. Too many feea- 
ers break the cobs into coarse pieces, and then 
condemn the feed hecause it gives poor results, 
The great objection to the cob-meal lies in the 
fact that it is almost impossible to obtain a mill 
to grind it properly. Of five different mills 
tried at tbe Kansas College, not one has given 
complete satisfaction. The power that could 
shell, fan and grind 200 pounds of clear grain in 
twenty minutes, could grind only seventy-seven 
pounds of cob and grain in the same time, and 
the mill was so greatly heated that a stop was 
necessary. If a mill can be produced that can 
economically reduce the whole ear to a meal, 
there seems no doubt but that the use of cob- 
meal will be greatly increased. 

In feeding cooked corn and raw corn to pigs 
the advantage was decidedly with the latter. 
The corn was cooked by steam in a barrel, to 
which a pipe was run from the boiler. It was 
80 thoroughly acted upon by the heat that each 
grain could be easily crushed between the thumb 
and finger. During the coldest weather the 
cooked corn froze in the troughs, often before 
the pigs could eatit, This objection has always 
been noted in cases where cooked feed has been 
given in cold and exposed peus or houses, It 
required 7.5 pounds of the cooked corn to make 
a pound of increased weight, while 6.3 pounds 
of raw corn produced a pound of increase. 
Every detail of the experiment goes to confirm 
the opinion that nothing was gained by cooking 
the food; that the trouble and expense were 
given for nothing. ‘The result might have been 
different with younger animals, where the gain 
would have been chiefly in growth ; but there ia 
little evidence to prove this belief. Experience 
during this experiment shows that corn, while 
an easily accessible fattening food for mature 
animals is, for young growing pigs, literallya 
starvation diet. 

Eight good eight-months shoats were turned 
into a pasture of an acreand ahalf. About one- 
fourth of the pasture was covered with alfalfa. 
The remainder was orchard grass with a slight 
admixture of alfalfaandred clover, The pig” 
were almost ‘** fat” when turnedin, They lost 
in twenty-five days 125 pounds. The grass 
would keep them alive, but 1t would not ‘* hold” 
flesh made from corn, When fed two pounds 
of ear corn daily apiece the pigs gained. ‘I'hia 
experiment shows that orchard grass is no 
profitable to use as a hog pasture. That poin 
has long been admitted by hog raisers. The 
pigs ate the Alfalfa and clover to the ground, but 
the orchard grass was always luxuriant apg 
abundant. The alfalfa was so closely grazed 
that it was entirely destroyed, only a few plants 
showing life the following season. Where an 
ample range is permitted, however, there will be 
no danger from this trouble. 

Warming the water for dairy cows gave most 
satisfactory results, Common well water raised 
to a temperature of eighty degrees was used at 
first, After afew days it was raised to ninety 
degrees and even to one hundred degrees. The 
cows at first were reluctant to drink the hot 
water. It was found necessary to delay water- 
ing until the cattle were very thirsty. After 
two or three trials the cows became greedy for 
the warm drink, and would rush eagerly to it. 
A total increase of over eight per cent. in the 
milk product was noticed as the result of drink- 
ing warm water. One bushel of coals burned 
in an economical boiler was found to be ample 
fuel for heating the daily drinking water for 
twenty-five cows. Professor Shelton suggests a 
most excellent use for that ever abundant farm 
product—woody fiber. Itis found in spoiled 


ance as food, but when ina suitable condition 

toburn, may be used in heating the drinking 

water. It is cheaper to warm an animal in this 

way than to try and warm it by feeding “the 
more expensive animal foods.—Kural New 
Yorker. 


THE STRAWBERRY SEASON. 





Year by year the strawberry grows in popu- 

larity. It isthe best of Nature’s good gifts to the 

crowded population of the great cities, whose 

knowledge of fruits is confined to those few 

kinds which they can buy at moderate prices 
consistent with their narrow means, in the flush 

of the market, when the surplus supply is sacri- 
ficed for what it will bring. The rich citizen 
enjoys this luscious fruit all through the length 
ened season, which opens with the hothouse ber- 
ries at Christmas, follows with the contributions 
of Florida, Georgia, South and North Carolina, 
Virginia, and the rest of the Atlantic coast, until 
the stream flows the other way, and the later 
Northern grown fruit comes in. The whole sea- 
son thus lasts for nearly eight months of the 
year, to the purchaser whose purse is long and 
deep and full enough to pay the prices asked for 
the unseasonable and the choicest products of 
the art and skill of the gardener. The poor must 
be content with the cheaper supplies which come 
in when the crop is large, and every grower is 
rushing forward his product to sell for what it 
will bring. The knowledge that the returns at 
such times barely pay the charges of picking and 
marketing, should not have the effect of retarding 
the shipments to market; on the contrary, the 
humane and kind-hearted grower who has reaped 
the profits of the early sales, might well be will- 
ing, and even cheerfully eager, to send on the 
surplus of his crop, which may pay no more than 
cost, when he knows how many tired, worn, 
weary, sick perrons of narrow means, unaccus- 
tomed to luxury of any kind, and even sparely 
supplied with the necessaries of life, are glad- 
dened and refreshed with the abundant fruit 
which would otherwise rot on the ground, In. 
deed, we truly believe that the earth and soil and 
opportunity given to those who cultivate the 
land, are a trust to be administered for the bene- 
fit of mankind ; and so long as the produce of the 
soil can be distribated without loss to those who 
are hungering for it, it should not be wasted, 
but should be turned to those uses for which it 
is detigned in the great economy of Nature, 

All fruits are healthful and a grand sanitary 
agent for the preservation of health. The acid 
of fruits aids digestion, acts healthfully upon the 
liver and other important organs, and purifies 
the blood. The strawberry is one of the best of 
fruits in this respect, and may be given freely to 
young children and sick persone, as well as oth- 
ers, Without any danger of ill effects. Every per- 
son who has a few feet of ground should grow 
this fruit; and even the city dweller who is de- 
prived of this luxury may grow a good quantity 
jn a barrel or a cask filled with soil around 
the side, and with stones in the center, 
and having holes two inches in diameter 
bored all over at about a foot apart. The plants 
set in these holes thrive and produce abundant 
fruit, besides making a pretty mouad of verdure., 
The soil may be watered and fertilized with the 
liquid wastes of the household, and if the top 
is made into a mound and planted with a few 
flowers, geraniums, fuchsias, tea roses and cole_ 
uses, the effect will be greatly increased. 

If one variety of strawberry only can be grown 
it should be the Crescent, which on rich ground 
will produce enormously. It is not a first-rate 
berry for flavor, but one cannot get every good 
quality, even in a strawberry, and it is sometimes 
desirable to get berries, if not the best of them, 
It has a spightly, acid flavor, grows to a fair size 
bas a bright color, firm flesh, even, smooth, 
roundish, conical form, and the plant is ex- 
tremely hardy. This variety is pistillate, having 
no stamens ; a female, in fact, and alone unpro- 
ductive of fruit; it needs a staminate, or male 
variety, to be grown near to make it productive. 
Sharpless is our choice for this purpose, being 
a very large, deliciously flavored berry, and 
yielding fairly, but not so abundantly as Cres« 
cent. Champion is a pistillate kind, which for 
home use we would plant on the other side of 
the Sharpless. Four or five rows of each may be 
planted, and the Sharpless will fertilize all the 
others by contributing the needed pollen from 
its stamens. Wilson is another old-fashioned, 
but hardly fruitful berry, somewhat acid, but 
easily sweetened with sugar and cream, [t ought 
to have a place in the home garden. And so 
should Cumberland, Charles Downing, Kentucky, 
and, for a sweet morsel, but as scant in quantity 
as exquisite in flavor, Lenigs White, may be 
added to the list. Of new sorts, Jewel and Hen_ 
derson are most highly spoken of, and deserve a 
trial; a dozen plants cost as much as 100 of the 
others, but the increase is very rapid, and the 
money paid is soon returned, 

We prefer fall planting. The young plants 
procured in August or September are to be set 
out in well-prepared ground, in rows three feet 
apart, and two feet apart in the rows, No run- 
ners should be permitted to grow this fall, as al 

the vigor of growth is required for the plant, 








tion. The unthinking adoption of experimental 


fodder, stalks, cobs, etc, It is of small import- 





which will be all the better for it next spring, 
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Hill culture produces the finest fruit and the 
most of it. Froma hill of Sharpless, on rich 
and well cultivated soil, and which could be 
scarcely covered with a half bushel, seven berries 
have been picked which filled a quart measure, 
and two quarts of good, handsome berries have 
been taken at a picking from one bill of Cham- 
pion, Enormous yields are reported by truthful 
growers, but all have been gained only by liberal 
fertilizing, and frequent hoeing and mulching at 
the fruiting period, Our plan has been to cover 
the beds with old cow manure in the early win- 
ter, which makes a mulch and feriilizes at the 
same time. The manure and litter are raked 
between the rows in the spring, forming an ex- 
cellent mulch, and a dressing of a good handful 
of Peruvian guano is given to each bill and light- 
ly hoed in the soil. Weeds are removed, and the 
hoe is used weekly until the fruit is beginning 
to color, when some of the litter is drawn close 
to the plants to keep the berries free from sand 
beaten on them by rains.—Hxnry Stewakr, in 
7. Ta.” 





COST OF CROPS—ITS REDUCTION 
A LEADING REQUISITE. 





Ir—as is undoubtedly the case in many in- 

stances—one farmer can produce corn or wheat 
at from ten to fifty per cent. less than his neigh- 
bor, it is easy to see that one will prosper and 
the other fail in his business, I adopted the 
rule several years ago of keeping an account 
with my leading crops (wheat, corn and pota- 
toes), and was strongly impressed with the fact 
that the cost per bushel as the yield decreased 
per acre increased. There are some factors of 
cost that cannot be changed materially; for 
example, interest on the money invested in the 
land, seed and the ordinary operations of 
plowing and planting; and these will be about 
the same whether we raise ten or thirty bushels 
of wheat to the acre, or twenty-five or seventy- 
five bushels of corn. Now, if we take ten dollars 
an acre as the smallest sum that will pay ground 
rent, seed and labor, for growing a crop of corn 
or wheat up to the time of harvest, it will be 
secn that at the lowest yields named the farmer 
must receive one dollar a bushel for wheat and 
forty cents for corn to get barely paid for his 
work and investment, and then look to the straw 
and cornstalks to pay him for harvesting the 
crops. If—as during the last year—the average 
prices of these crops are from fifteen to twenty- 
five per cent. below what I have named, then life 
becomes a struggle with debt to the farmer who 
produces the minimum crops. The most care- 
fully prepared statistics taken by both national 
aod state authority show that the corn 
crop of the United States averages but little 
above thirty bushels per acre, and the wheat 
above twelve bushels. 

Conceding these figures to be nearly ac- 

curate, and remembering that a large per cent. 
of our farmers produce on an average from 
fifty to one hundred per cent. above them, we 
are forced to the conclusion that an equally 
large per cent. grow crops below these averages, 
and find no prcfit whatever in their business, 
but merely subsist by practicing an economy 
that is almost niggardly. Now I believe it pos- 
sible on many farms to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction of all products to some degree 
and “some of them so much as one-half, 
and will try to show how I think it can be doneé 
The first thing [should say to many farmers 
would be: Reduce the area of land under cul- 
tivation. It is the besetting sin among our 
Western farmers to cultivate too much land; 
1,000 bushels of corn from twenty acres must, 
of necessity cost less than the same growth on 
thirty acres of the same farm; and the farmer 
who can raise 500 bushels of wheat on twenty 
acres will realize a good profit, while his neigh- 
bor who sows from thirty-five to fifty acres to 
get the same amount will run behind. Now 
these highest averages that I have named are 
easily within reach of most farmers and can be 
excelled by many. I do not say that the farmer 
who has been growing poor crops can at once 
change his system so as to increase them to this 
extent; but 1 do believe there are few farms 
where the average yields are now at the mini- 
mum on which they could not be increased 
fifty per cent. in less than ten years. One hope- 
ful feature of this plan of farming a smaller 
area and farming it more thoroughly is that it 
it is one which must i improve the land, while the 
Plan of keeping the larger part of the farm un- 
der the plow necessarily efhausts it. 

T have tried, during thirty years, the plan of 
keeping up the soil by buying manure at the 
Village, and also by the purchage of commercial 
fertilizers, but some years ago abandoned them 
both as too expensive, and determined that the 
farm must be self-perpetuating to the extent of 
producing its own fertilizers ; and I have been 
greatly pleased with the result. Now the sys- 
tem of farming which reduces the area ander 
cultivation enables one to do this in two ways: 
first—and the cheapest and best—by growing 
crops which fertilize; and, second, by raising 
stock to consume the straw, hay and grain, and 
give a large amount of manure. Under the sys. 
tem which I practise op my little farm of ninety 





acres, we grow from ten to twenty acres of 
clover every year, whieh is neither cut nor pas- 
tured, but allowed to make all the growth it will 
from harvest until cold weather, and then is 
plowed down. It usually makes a growth equal 
to that in the following June on fields that are 
pastured closely in the autumn, as is the almost 
universal practice of farmers in this locality ; 
and after a careful comparison of its effect upon 
the soil, I estimate its fertilizing value to aver- 
age about $12 per acre, by which I mean that it 
is worth to the crops as much as a dressi g of 
stable manure would be which would cost me 
$12 if bought and drawn from the village two 
miles distant, Lest this article become too long, 
I will condense into a sentence the means by 
which we are to increase our yields, and thus 
reduce the cost of production: 1. Decrease the 
area under cultivation. 2. Follow a rotation 
which will put all the land in clover once in two 
or three years. 3. Keep good stock to consume 
the crops grown. 4. Make the preparation of 
seed-bed and the cultivation of all crops thor- 
ough.—Wa.po F, Brown, in “N. Y. Tribune.” 


PEARS, QUINCES, AND FIGS FROM 
CUTTINGS. 


Arter the [rust has killed the leaves of your 
pear and quince trees in the fall, make the cut- 
tings from the one or two-year-old branches, 
cutting them up into pieces ten or twelve inches 
long. The bottom end of the cutting should be 
cut square across and just below a bud. When 
the cuttings are made they skould be buried in 
some dry place in the open ground, and covered 
just sufficiently to prevent severe freezing during 
the coldest weather. In spring take out the cut- 
tings and plant them in trenches deep enough 
to receive the whole length of the cuttings, so 
that when the trench is filled the uppermost bud 
will be about even with the surface of the 
ground. The soil should be pressed firmly 
about the base of the cuttings; for the roots 
are usually produced at this point. Fig 
cuttings may also be made in the fall; 
but, the wood not being as firm and hard 
as the pear and quince, the cuttings should be 
buried or set upright ip moist sand or soilina 
cellar, or under a shed, where they will not be 
soaked with water during thaws in winter or 
frozen. In spring they may be planted out in 
the same way as the other kinds. As for curing 
corn fodder, we do not know of any better way 
than to cut it up during dry weather, a8 soon as 
the lower leaves begin to turn yellow after the 
tassels appear, and then tie in small bundles 
and set up in moderate sized shocks, leaving it 
in the field to cure until cold weather. Our 
practice is to cut down one day, and tie and set 
up the next. Twenty to thirty bundles will make 
shocks of about the right size for curing proper- 
ly, and the top of the shock should be secured 
with a straw band, drawn tightly to prevent the 
water getting into the center bundles. Y. 
Sun, 








CHOICE OF A BREED OF GEESE. 


THERE are only a few breeds of geese raised 
in this country, and in fact only two which are 
of practical value to the poultrymen—these are 
the Toulouse and Bremen or Embden geese. I 
consider the Toulouse the best of the two, be- 
cause they are heavier and produce more eggs 
when special care and attention are given to 
their feeding and housing. As to the manage- 
ment of geese some of the following hints 
should be observed, if they are being raised for 
the market. One gander to four or five geese is 
generally considered the limit. It is advisable 
to let a hen set on the eggs and raise the gos- 
lings. The feed in general is about the same as 
for chicks, except that oatmeal, wheat and vege - 
tables should be fed a little more freely. There 


should be a regular time set for feeding, and be 
careful not to give them too much; for this is 
detrimen tal to the laying on of fat. It is a good 
plan to have the hen-house darkened for geveral 
weeks before killing, and not give them too 
much exercise.—N. Z. Farmer. 


TURNIPS FOR WINTER USE. 


A coop crop of winter turnips can often be 
grown on land which has produced a crop of 
early potatoes. If sown before the tenth of Aug- 
ust, there is Susually time enough to get a 
crop full grown. Those who continue to keep 
sheep will find it for their interest to grow tur- 


nips enough to give the sheep one good feed 
every day during the winter months. To keep 
turnips well, it is best in topping them to cut 
well into the turnip, thus preventing the sprouts 
from growing. In sowing turnips of any kind 
t is best to sow in drille, eo they can be culti- 
vated and kept clear of weeds, but on land that 
is clear of weed seeds. The flat turnips may be 
sown broadcast and a good crop obtained with- 
out cultivation, yet the rn 5 will not be as 
uniform as in drills,—Mass. Ploughman. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 














Per Ton. 
Boluble Pacific Guano..........8388 00@40 v0 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 


standard Buperphosphate.... 87 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis'd Bone...... 9S See 
Ground Bone.............., 81 00@88 60 
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— Bone Buperphoopha . e 
FT 2,000 IDB... 2. eee wees 
Twenty-five Dollas Phosphate, 

Tiesessghvuss 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 

sal Gn bad tiee eins 28 00 


Empire State Superphospnate. 
Fine Ground Bone..........-. 

Mapes #. and P. G. ‘Go. 6 Specialties : 
Potato Manure........... vhoewe 
Oorn WS  pececesecosocoes oe 
Vometalie®  ...ccccccccccece a 
Complete “A” Brand........ 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 

A. L. Sardy’s Specialties 
Phospho-Peruvian Gueee.. oe 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 
Cohcentrated Plant Food. 

H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. ........... 
Wheat ad innihnoers 
Cee ncaa nsaeasans 
AA Ammopiated ‘taovenag 

phate Fertilizer........ 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer...... 
—* Olark & Co.'> Special- 


Americus sone Superphosphate 

Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 

Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 

Fish and Potash...... .... 

Americus Pure Bone Meal. . 8 

ASHES.—We quote 4@4¢ ‘cents for Pot and 
5@5}¢ for Pearl. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 


« own STRAWBERRIES 


to secure a g00d crop next season. Our plants are in 

the finest condition. Catalogue comeeuens, full cul- 

tural directions mailed free. ELLWANGER & Barry, 

Mount Hepe Narseries Kochester, N.Y. 
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[ PH SCIENTIFIC 
FARMER'S FORCE 
-COMBINATION- 
ANVIL & VISE, and 


KIT OF TOOLS. 


Made by usespecially for Farmers, 
Guaranteed the cheapest and best. 
Send for catalogue, prices, etc. 


THE FOOS MFC. CO., 
SPRING FIELD, 0. 
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> + CINCINNATI, OHIO. + ' 


Pose OUALES 


AWARDED FIRS 
THE WORLD'S FIRST Pl PREMIUM New Orleans 
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BEST VALUE fo “TOUR MONET. meek particulars, address 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO, W. Y. 
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sease. Any pei or poor, can obtain his 
work, gratis, b sending six conte to cover postare, 
to Cc. RUSSELL, sq-. Woburn ouse, 
Store Street, Bedtord-Sa., London, ory 


OPIUM i282: SB Baga Ry bre os 
PAINT YOUR HOUSE* 
RUBBER —_— 
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“you CONSUMPTION 


Congh, Bronchitis, Use PARKER’S TONIC yutons 
delay. It hascu seer tea ‘orst Cases, and isthe best 
remedy ‘or all —y 4 the Chroapand lungs, and is- 


eases @) from impu ion. D 
saves life, fires when allelne fails. iat ruggists 


The Best Cure for Corns, 
HINDERCORNS = axwomesm | $* 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 

WE can supply Files or Binders for Tux Ixps- 
PENDENT, cach File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tur 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 


United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents esch. The usual price is 61 50, 











THE INDEPENDENT 


has fot sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
inxs and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANOIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie, Size 

Of Bheet, WB... .....00..-seveeccsseeeerees seacee 6200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Oarpenter, the Artist, and A H 
Ritchie, the Engraver. . 2 v0 
THE AUTHORS OF THE ‘UNITED ‘STATES 

B1S0, BEZEO......cccccccccsccccccccccccscocccs coccce SW 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. .........cccscereseseseeees 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT 0.8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Bize, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 


Bize, 16x20. . soecececcererserecses » 10 
EDWIN M. STANTON. "'pixe, 1GXW..cecccceeees. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20,..... ...-..+.++ 100 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 

380 pages, Price.. in ecccccccecsoce 78 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN. " Bovnd 

Cloth. 190 pages.. - eesscccscece © OD 
Orders, with the cash in losed . tobe s to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che Independent 


WE OFFER NO I NO PREMIUMS, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 











PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
52 Mumbers (postare free)...... 
39 (9 moa.) (Postage free... 
26 sal (6 mos.) oes 
17 * (4 mos.) © ene 
13 (8 mos.), © = eusccececesecees 
a nl (1 month), FP  eavevcensesesees 30 
2 “ (2 weeks), © euteccnssececios 20 
1 Numper (1 week), F envccesecesecoes 10 
One subscription two years..............-seseeeee 5 00 


Two subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
Three subscriptions, one year “each, in one Te- 

Mittance..........++5 
One subscription three ‘Years bdecosess ennceeese +» 700 
Four subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 





One subscription five years,,.........60ss000+ 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance, 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional, 
SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM Sus. 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of €2.70 in addition wil) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the enaas the 
for which payment ts made. 

Sample Cepies Free upon Application. 

Ga” Make all remittances payable lo the order of Tus 
INDEPENDENT. 

#" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina ReGisTerep Lerrer, The pres 
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Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York Ulty. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connection with THE iNDRPENDENT, can save « 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 
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Kid Gloves can easily be cleaned by first 
putting the glove on the hand, then take a 
clean piece of flannel, some tepid water and 
a cake of Ivory Soap, wet the flannel slightly 
and rub it lightly on the soap, then rub the 
soiled parts of the glove with the soaped 
flannel. After the dirt is removed, rub all 
parts of the glove with a damp piece of 
élean flannel; remove the glove, stretch it 
lengthways and lay aside todry. Ordinary 
soap contains too much alkali which will 
turn the color of the kid. 


TENNIS, @ 
\ NYRCHERY 





ME xan 
NJ Cr 
Al 
RK x Ph Croat ctf 
, PA BASE Batt 
=~ 23°" Foot Bait, 
99." LACROSSE POLo, 
hg BOXING GLOVES & SPORTING 
GOOUS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
SENC 2C1.STaAmP For itt CATALOGUE, 


» TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several meritorious 
w. useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


- REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


Does thrice the work of the pen, and relieves the 
writer from fa. 
tigue. Attention 
is calied to the in 
creased excel. 
lence of this in- 
comparable ma- 
chine. Buy it 
with the privilege 
of returninvg it 
unbroken at any 


time within thirty days ©, O. Lb. for full price paid if 
not absolute ly satisfactory in every respect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 Broadway, New York. 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 


TWO NEW MACHINES 
FAMILY SEWING. 


The Singer Manutacturiny Compan 

















LWA 
ePnn) 








(which 
has sold over seven million seyivg machines) has 
recently brought out two entirely new styles of 
Light Ranning Machines for fawily sewing, Both 
have bigh arms. One is the “ Improved Family” 
with Oscillating, Shuttle) and the other the “ Vi- 
rating Shuttle.” A lady who has never inspected 
tbeee machines has never seen al’erfect Sewing 

shine. For sale on easy payments at any of our 
five thousand branch offices. 


The Singer Mannfactiring Company, 
Principal Office, 
34 Union Square. New York. 


VICTOR BICYCLES, 




















Parlors 
nt conene. Send size of room. 
Other and thetmade. © 


she, Great Church LICHT: 


Get circular es ye A liberal uberal discount 
L P. FRLINK, 65 








Protection from Lightning! 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by the subscriber. 


They are applied to build- 


ings on strictly see Principles, and during a period of fifty years have never failed to sfford 


complete protecti¢£ 
Circulars sen), 


Te etcitay, +ly executed. 


£D H. WILLIAM 


ccessor to E. KE. Quimby, 
/ No. 64 College Place, New York 





THE COMBINATION GAS MACHINE CO. 






| The Oldest and Best Machine in Use. 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 


MANUFACTURE 


GAS MACHINES 


For Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores 


OR ANY PLACE WANTING ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


Over 4,000 
Machines in successtul operation. 


BEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


New York Branch. JOHN S.LEVIS Agent, 163 Maiden Lane. 





ANHATTAN WATCHES 


Are the Handsomest and Cheapest 
Watches ever Produced. 





WLAIN, SWEEP-SECOND and sTOP 
WATCHES, NICKEL-SILVER, or 
GOUD-PLATED CASES. 

PRICES FROM FIVE DULLARS UP. 


For sale by all Jewelers or by the Manufacturers, 
who will deliver them to any partof the U. and 
warrant them in every respect. If not satisfac tory 
can be returned. Send for Catalogue and Price-lists. 


MANHATTAN WATCH CO., 
Office and Warerooms. | 234 Broadway, N. ¥. 





SEND TO 


BURDETT ORGAN CO., 


LIMITED. ERIE. PA. 


owes, oes. RICHMOND 


CHAMPION 









Burpasses allother wire and picket fence machines, 
for making an ene durable fences in the da, 


that no 44- break down. 
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WAYNE AGRICULTURAL CO., Bich 
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ADVEUTING ponse 1OUSLY. 
The only way to do this is to consuit LORD & 
THOMAS, Yonioano. ILL. 








Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS 
EXPORTERS OF 


High Glass Wall Papers. 


JUST RECEIVED 
THE NEWES£ DESIGNS AND COLORINGS IN 
English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods. 


Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire 


Interior Decoration. 


ATTENTION 18 INVITED TO OUR 


ART NOVELTIES, 


ESPECIALLY MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED 


FOR THIS SEASON, 


GoLp MEDAL. Also, 


LINCRUSTA- 
: WALTON, 


THE GREAT SANITARY 
WALL COVERING, 
IN MANY NEW DE- 


AND 


SIGNS, 
PLAIN 
AND 
DECORATED. 
international 
Health Exhibition, 
ondon, 188. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS 
OF OUR MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSEN- 
Ic OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Corner 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


Branch Show Room, 
Corner 5th Ave. and 30th St. 


W.&B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
Fa nal 
en fo eis 8t., a York, and 
197 Lake St.,” 
MANUFACTURERS or 









mn’ Curbe, Yard 
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HOTELS. ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 











“QUR BABYS FIRST YEAR.” 


By MARION HARLAND, 


With other valuable information—48-page book— 
sent free, on receipt of two-cent stamp. Address, 


REED & CARNRICK, 
MERCANTILE pxcuanes BUILDING, 


Shalw, Applin & Ca 
ULPIT 
SUITS 


27 Sudbury Street, 
fend for Ocegus. BOSTON. 














Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 








TRAVEL. 
THE 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway 


18 THE 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 





BETWEEN 


Chicago. ilwaukee, 
Maaison, at. Paul, 
Minneapolis, 
Cedar Rapids. i s Moines, 
Council Bluffs, (e) 

mver, an Pranciese, 


San 
and Portland, Oregon. 
Itruns daily through fest Bupress Trains equipped 

w 


The Finest Palace Sleeping Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb tar- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 


Peach COMFORT, SPEED AuD LUXURY 
Its trains make CLOSE UNION DE. 
PoT col CONNEG STIONS with trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for ail points of interest in 


ke 
daho, Utah, Washingt 
ritory, Oregon, California, 
and British Columbia. 

It is the Tov rista’ Favorite Route to DENVE nd 
to the fomepe HUNTING, FISHING and PLEASU! RE 
resorts of the 

ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
ONLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“* THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 


between Chicago, Milwaukee and Waukesha, and 


“* THE SHORT LINE LIMITED ” 
between Chiceg 0, St. Paul and Minneapolis, are run 
via. “THE N ORTHWESTERN. 

All Agente sell Tickets via this line. Maps, Rates, 
Guides, Time of Trains, and al! information will ve 
promptly f furnished on application to any Ticket 

en 


General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 





TA MAN 


18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
ae WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 














points, constitu 
-- Fe link in that system of thro transpor- 
bation which invites and facilitates travel and traffic 
between cities of the Atlantic and P. ts. 
is also the favorite an st te from points 
Eas ortheast and Southeast, and correspo: 
points West, Northwest and 





uu ie 
The Creat Rock Isiand Route 
Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu 
aBoréed os one, thorough! ballasted _Saeek 


pe coe oe Soe 


appl 0) 
ena that eked a Lp ya which 
tical operation o 

this route are Transf. 4 a all connecting points in 
pun ty and the unsurpassed comforts and 





ago and 


© latest sumptuous Dining 
Cars, in which ojahorately ¢ Sooked m are leisurely 
eaten. Between Ch and Kansas City and Atchison 
rated Reclining Chair Cars. 


The mort oo ft te Lea maces 


|= PAGE'S Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. wee af inter Dakota. LINE, via mi fe and Kane 
P and Lafa: tte, and Council Bluffs, anane Clty, 
Finest points of construction. All best material. LIC UID GLUE UNION SQUARE HOT EL. Ric a farmer Megs 
an omnes afford to buy without investigating. pe oe rt Aig UNION SQUARE. ffices a nthe Unit United States and Canada; or by 
ogue free, Awarded GOLD 
Overman Wheel Company, Falece ur Oo be.” SRG only only by, CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORE | Roemer, ““oeritare Poss 
182 COLUMBUS AVENUE; Boston. SII ie a sceas ae Cas br DAM & DeREVERE, Props. OHICAGDL. 








THE INDEPENDENT PARSS @1 AxD RZ ROSE Saget 














